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I’lnlojiraphs  takfii  March  1,  IDIO. 


The  formal  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
April  26,  instead  of  Wednesday,  April  6,  as  announced  in  the 
March  Bulletin.  This  change  has  been  made  on  account  of 
unexpected  develojnnents,  but  there  is  no  probability  of  a  further  post¬ 
ponement.  The  committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International 
Bureau,  consisting  of  Scnor  Don  Fr.\ncisco  Leo.n  de  l.\  B.arra,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Mexico,  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Minister  of  Costa 
Rica,  Seflor  Don  Anihal  Cruz,  Minister  of  Chile,  Senor  Don  Emilio  C. 
JouBERT,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr.  R.  de  Lima  e  Silv'A, 
Charge  d’Affaires  of  Brazil,  and  Director  Barrett,  who  were  authorized 
by  the  board  at  its  last  meeting  to  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  have  comjiletcd  their  j^lans,  which  were  submitted 
for  the  final  ajiproval  of  the  board  at  its  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  16. 
The  programme  will  comprise  two  events.  The  actual  dedication  will 
take  place  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  large  assembly  hall,  and 
will  be  jiresided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board.  Brief  addresses  will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Mexican  Amliassador,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  Director  Barrett.  To  this  gathering  will  be  invited  the 
Cabinet,  the  entire  Diplomatic  Corjis,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court , 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  heads  of  the 
principal  bureaus  and  departments,  and  other  representative  men  and 
women  of  the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  evening  at  9.30  o’clock  the 
Governing  Board  and  the  Direetor  will  give  a  large  reception  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carneche,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  President  and 
the  leading  officials  of  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments. 
It  is  intended  to  make  this  gathering  one  of  the  most  brilliant  functions 
of  the  year  in  Washington,  and  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  handsome  structure  at  its  best.  Invitations  for  these  two  functions 
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were  issued  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  acceptances  already 
received  indicate  that  the  dedication  of  the  building  is  regarded,  as 
described  by  President  Taft,  as  one  of  the  most  important  international 
events  in  the  history  of  Washington.  The  finishing  touches  upon  the 
building  are  now  being  carefully  made,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it 
will  be  in  complete  readiness  for  the  exercises  by  the  end  of  April.  A 
distinguished  French  architect  who  was  recently  in  Washington  said, 
after  examining  carefully  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  quite  the  unique  structure  of  Washington  and  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  edifices  in  the  world.  The  photographs  appearing 
as  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  were  taken  about  a  month 
and  a  half  before  the  building  was  ready  for  occupation,  and  therefore 
do  not  render  full  justice  to  it,  but  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  propor¬ 
tions  and  lines. 


THE  secretary  of  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  PANAMA. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lewis,  whose  picture  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  is  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Panama  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Panama  he  accepted  an 
important  position  in  one  of  the  leading  banking  houses  of  that  city. 
While  his  political  career  has  been  a  short  one,  he  has  shown  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  statesman.  He  took  charge  of  the  portfolio  of  State  upon 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  JosE 
Agustin  Arango,  and  came  to  Washington  a  short  time  since  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  from  President  Obaldia  in  order  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  matters  of  public  interest.  Mr. 
Lewis,  who,  during  his  recent  trip  to  this  country,  honored  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  with  a  visit,  left  for  his  own  country  immediately  upon 
learning  of  the  lamentable  death  of  President  Obaldia. 


UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION  TO  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  judgment  they  have  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference, 
which  will  meet  at  Buenos  Aires  on  July  9.  The  men  chosen  are;  Henry 
White,  Chairman;  Col.  Enoch  Herbert  Crowder,  Lewis  Nixon,  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Bernard  Moses,  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch,  Lamar 
Charlos  Quintero,  and  David  Kinley. 

Mr.  White  has  been  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  and 
before  that  was  for  a  long  time  First  Secretary  of  Embassy  in  London.  He 


DU.  BELISAUIO  I'OKRAS, 

Spfdal  Commissioner  of  I’anama  for  the  aiijustmenl  of  the  Costa  Uiean  houiKiary. 
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was  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  famous  Algeciras  Con¬ 
ference,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  leading 
American  diplomats.  While  in  Paris  he  took  a  particular  interest  in 
Latin-American  affairs,  and  often  entertained  at  his  Embassy  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  Latin  America.  He  speaks  French  fluently, 
and  has  some  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Colonel  Crowder  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  Army  on 
international  law  and  relations.  He  has  seen  eminent  and  responsible 
service  in  both  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.  He  speaks  Spanish. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  all  over  the  world  as  a  shipbuilder  and 
a  student  of  international  commercial  relations. 

Mr.  Moore  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on 
international  law,  and  has  written  many  works  on  this  subject.  He  has 
also  been  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  other  foreign  Conferences. 

Dr.  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University  of  California,  was  a  member  of 
the  Philippine  Commission  at  the  same  time  that  President  Taft  was  at 
the  head  of  this  Commission.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Latin 
.\merica,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  recent 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  Santiago,  Chile.  He  has  also  written 
recently  a  valuable  book  on  Peru.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Doctor  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  Santiago.  He  has 
traveled  much  in  South  America  and  written  interesting  descrijitions  of 
those  countries.  He  also  speaks  Spanish. 

Mr.  Quintero  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New  Orleans,  and  twice 
refused  a  judgeship  in  the  Philippines,  which  was  offered  him  during 
the  administrations  of  President  McKinley  and  President  Roosevelt. 
He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  is  of  Latin- 
.\nierican  descent. 

Mr.  KinlEy  is  the  Dean  of  the  Economic  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  stands  high  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  administration. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  delegation  is  exceptionally  strong.  There 
is  not  a  weak  man  upon  it,  and  it  will  surely  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
toward  making  the  conference  a  success.  According  to  present  plans 
these  delegates  will  sail  for  Buenos  Aires  from  New’  York  about  June  lo 
on  a  United  States  transport  especially  detailed  for  that  purpose  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  in  Buenos  Aires 
they  will  proceed  to  the  centennial  celebration  in  Chile,  and  later  up  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  concluding  their  tour  by  a  visit  to  Mexico 
during  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  that  country.  They  should 
return  to  the  United  States  by  the  latter  part  of  October. 


Copyritrht  by  Harria-Kwinjr.  yVa^ifiit^ton.  l».  (’.  j 

HON*.  FENTON  K.  .McCREEKY 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  I’ienlpotentiary  of  the  I'nited  States  to  Honduras. 
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THK  SPECIAI.  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  REPCHI.IC  OF  PANAMA. 

The  International  Bureau  welcomes  to  this  country  Dr.  Belisario 
PoRR.\s,  who  is  at  present  in  Washington  on  a  special  commission  from 
the  Government  of  Panama.  Doctor  Porras  has  had  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career,  not  only  as  a  diplomat  and  educator,  but  also  as  a  lawyer, 
having  in  addition  tilled  other  important  olTices.  He  has  been  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Panama,  a  Rejiresentative  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  President  of  the  Municipality  of  Panama.  While  in 
Central  .\merica,  where  he  resided  for  some  years.  Doctor  Porras  was 
professor  of  international  law  and  of  administrative  law  in  the  University 
of  San  Salvador,  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  as  well  as  professor  of  law 
in  Managua,  Nicaragua.  In  1907  he  took  jiart  as  a  delegate  from  his 
country  in  the  Peace  Congress  wliich  met  at  The  Hague.  Subsequently 
he  was  minister  from  Panama  to  Brazil,  and  also  to  Costa  Rica,  and 
has  now  been  sent  to  Washington  on  a  sjiecial  mission  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  boundary  question  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 


GENERAL  PROGRESS  THROUGHOUT  LATIN  AMERICA. 

That  all  Latin  .\merica  is  responding  to  the  increase  of  interest 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  its  commercial  and  material 
jjotentialitics  is  jiroved  by  the  new  enterprises  that  are  being  inaugurated 
in  almost  every  country  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  south  to  Argentina  and 
Chile.  The  amount  of  European  and  American  capital  that  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  Central  and  South  America  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  demand  for  the  manufactured  iron  and  steel  products,  especially 
machinery  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  so  much  greater  than 
formerly  that  nearly  all  steamship  lines  report  a  demand  for  space,  which 
was  not  true  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  representative  Latin- 
American  business  men  who  are  now  visiting  the  United  States  and 
Ivurope,  with  reference  to  interesting  capital  in  the  opportunities  in  their 
countries,  is  so  noticeable  that  they  are  met  frequently  in  the  leading 
hotels  and  clubs  of  the  principal  cities  where  they  were  never  seen  four 
or  five  years  ago.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  a  Latin- American 
newspaper  or  magazine  that  does  not  record  the  starting  of  new  enter¬ 
prises,  which  will  mean  much  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
located.  Some  of  the  Latin-.\merican  papers  remind  the  reader  of  the 
characteristics  of  newspapers  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  that  part  of  .\merica  was  undergoing  rapid 
material  development.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of 
Latin  America  to-day  is  enjoying  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  means 
much  for  its  permanent  health  and  progress,  and  yet  what  is  true  now  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  characteristic  of  all  Latin  America  in 
another  decade. 


nON.  WILBUR  J.  CARR, 

Director  of  the  Consiilur  Service  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  To  HONDURAS. 

Hon.  Fenton  R.  McCreery,  who  was  recently  jironioted  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
is  a  native  of  the  State  of  .Michigan,  and  was  born  .\pril  21,  1866,  in  the 
city  of  Flint.  He  was  educated  in  the  Michigan  ^lilitary  Academy  and 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1888.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Santiago  de  Chile  November  7, 
1891,  prior  to  which  he  had  served  for  one  year  as  a  clerk  in  the  United 
States  Consulate  at  Valparaiso.  In  May,  1893,  Mr.  McCrEERY  retired 
from  the  diplomatic  service,  but  returned  in  1897  as  Secretary  of  Lega¬ 
tion  at  Mexico  City.  From  August  4,  1905,  to  March  7,  1906,  he  acted 
as  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  legation  there.  He  was  apiiointed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  on  January  10,  1907,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul- 
General  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  he  remained  until  transferred 
to  the  Honduras  post. 


GROWING  interest  IN  L.XTIN  .\MERICA. 

As  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  throughout  the  United  States 
in  everything  pertaining  to  Latin  America,  mention  can  be  made  of  the 
engagements  the  Director  has  kept  in  a  number  of  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  States  with  representative  business  and  social  organizations  which 
have  invited  him  to  be  their  guest  and  discuss  the  material,  political, 
and  general  progress  of  the  Latin-American  Republics.  Among  the 
invitations  which  he  has  received  and  accepted  have  been  those  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Moline  and 
Peoria,  Illinois;  Bay  City,  Kalamazoo,  and  Coldwater,  Michigan;  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  each  case  the  Director  addressed  large  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  rejiresentative  men  of  the  city,  who  evinced  an  actual  and 
special  interest  in  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  Director  is  not 
able  to  accejit  more  than  one  invitation  out  of  15  or  20  that  he  receives, 
because  he  can  not  absent  himself  sufficiently  long  enough  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  his  official  duties  there,  to  visit  all  the  places  to  which  he  is 
invited.  If  he  were  to  favorably  respond  to  every  invitation  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  be  continually  traveling  about  the  country. 


THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wilbur  J.  Carr  was  born  in  Ohio,  October  31,  1870.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State  and  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  University.  He  graduated  from  Georgetown  University  with  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1894,  and  from  Columbian  University  in  1899  with  the 
degree  of  LL.M.,  taking  later  a  post-graduate  course  in  international  law. 


J 


< by  lbirri>-Kwli>tr.  Wa>hihjifton.  |).  r. 

!!()X.  CIIAULKS  <’.  KliKUIIAUDT, 

Consul-* icnrnil  at  Larue  of  the  l  iiiteil  States  for  South  Atiieriea.  Central  Aineriea.  an<l  the  West  Inilies. 
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political  science  and  diplomacy,  and  being  admitted  to  practice  in  tlie 
Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Carr’s  long  ser\  ice  with  the  Government  dates  from  June  i,  1892, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  clerk,  on  probation.  He  served  as  confidential 
clerk  to  the  Secretary  and  several  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State 
and  was  promoted  on  a  number  of  occasions,  being  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Consular  Bureau,  February  i ,  1902.  Since  that  date  he  has  served  as 
a  member  of  various  boards  connected  with  the  service.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Department,  May  8,  1907;  was  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  consular  service  August  15,  1907,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Director  of  that  service  November  30,  1909.  Mr.  Carr  also 
served  as  representative  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  United  States 
Board  of  the  Tercentennial  Exposition  at  Jamestown,  as  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department  in  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
held  in  1908,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Department  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle,  Wash. 


NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BY  THE  MEXICAN  A.MB.ASSADOR. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  are  published  extracts  from  the  able 
address  delivered  by  His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Francisco  Le6n  de  la 
Barra,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Creve 
Coeur  Club  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22.  The  Director  takes  pleasure  in 
advising  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the  truth  about 
Mexico  and  the  wonderful  progress  it  is  now  making  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  General  Diaz,  to  read  this  address.  All  those  who  listened  to 
the  Ambassador  state  that  his  remarks  were  given  the  closest  of  attention 
and  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  his  audience,  which  was  made 
up  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  of  Peoria  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL-GENERA^  AT  LARGE  FOR  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 

Charles  Christopher  Eberhardt  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
July  27,  1872.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Salina,  in  his 
native  State,  and  at  Wesleyan  University.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  American  Embassy 
in  Mexico.  He  was  appointed  \’ice  and  Deputy  Consul-General  in  that 
city  October  29,  1904;  received  the  post  of  Consul  at  Iquitos,  Peru,  May 
24,  1906,  and  that  of  Consul  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  May  i,  1908, 
being  promoted  in  January  of  this  year  as  Consul-General  at  Large  for 
South  .4merica,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Curasao. 


SENOR  DON  LOUIS  J.  SIMON, 


('oiisul-General  of  Haiti  to  the  United  Slates  in  New  i  ork. 
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MIXISTER  CALDEROX  DISCUSSES  BOLIVIA  AT  HARVARD. 

Senor  Don  Ign.\cio  Calderox,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  recently  made 
an  address  before  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which 
will  be  reproduced  in  part  in  the  following  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Min¬ 
ister  C.vlderox  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  authority  in  this  country 
on  Bolivia,  and  anything  that  he  has  to  say  is  entitled  to  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  He  has  worked  indefatigably  for  the  development  of  his 
country  and  to  interest  the  capitalists  of  the  United  States  in  railroad 
building  and  developing  the  resources  and  industries  of  Bolivia.  There 
was  a  large  demand  for  copies  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  a  year 
ago,  and  he  has  therefore  kindly  provided  the  Bureau  with  a  number  of 
extra  copies  of  this  last  speech,  which  will  be  sent  to  those  who  may  write 
to  the  Bureau  for  it. 

argentine  REPRESENT.XTION  at  THE  FOURTH  PAN-AMERICAN 
CO-NFERENCE. 

The  .Argentine  Republic  has  named  a  list  of  its  strongest  men  to  reji- 
resent  it  at  the  coming  conference.  .Among  these  is  Senor  Don  Epifanio 
PoRTELA,  the  Minister  of  .Argentina  to  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  dijilomatic  corps  in  Washington  for  several 
years.  His  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bureau  will  make  his  services  especially  valuable  to  his 
country  in  the  approaching  conference.  Senor  Portela  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  he  will  not  there¬ 
fore  be  able  to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises. 


THE  CONSUL-GE.NERAL  OF  HAITI  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Louis  Joseph  Si.mon  was  born  in  .Aux  Cayes,  Haiti,  thirty-nine  years 
ago.  He  pursued  the  study  of  law  in  the  Kcolc  Nationale  Libre  de  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  has  occupied  various  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust  in  the  service  of  his  Government.  He  also  founded  “Le  Courrier 
de  la  Province,”  an  important  political  newsjiaper  of  .Aux  Cayes,  Haiti. 
In  his  present  position  as  Consul-General  of  Haiti,  Mr.  Simon  has  shown 
great  tact  and  ability  and  a  remarkable  insight  into  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  in  handling  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  office. 


MINISTER  CRl'Z,  A  DELEGATE  OF  CHILE. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  the  Director  learns  that  Senor  Don  .A.\i- 
BAL  Cruz,  the  Minister  of  Chile,  will  be  one  of  the  delegates  of  his  country 
to  the  IFourth  International  .American  Conference  at  Buenos  .Aires. 
30421— Hull.  4  -10 - 2 


MAX  J.  BAEUR, 

Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 
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Minister  Cruz  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  diplomats  of  that  republic, 
and  he  has  made  a  record  in  Washington  of  which  his  country  and  him¬ 
self  can  be  proud.  His  knowledge  of  Pan-American  affairs  will  make 
him  a  prominent  figure  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference.  Senor 
Cruz  will  leave  shortly  for  Chile  by  the  way  of  Europe,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  regret  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
new  building. 


THE  UNITED  ST.^TES  CONSUL  AT  CIENFUEGOS,  CUBA. 

Maximilian  Joseph  Baehr  was  born  at  Zweibruecken,  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  Bavaria,  emigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1878  and  settling 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Although  engaged  in  business  he  found  time  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  repeatedly  honored  with  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  city  council  and  the  state  legislature.  While  holding  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Howard  County,  Nebraska,  in  1898, 
President  McKinley  appointed  him  United  States  Consul  at  Kehl,  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1899  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Consul  at  Santos,  Brazil, 
but  did  not  serve  owing  to  an  epidemic  then  prevailing  at  that  place. 
He  received  in  March,  1900,  an  appointment  as  Consul  at  Magdeburg, 
Germany,  and  was  promoted  in  June,  1902,  as  Consul  at  Cienfuegos. 
.\lthough  offered  by  Secretary  Root  in  1906  the  position  of  Consul- 
General  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  also  that  of  Consul-General  at  Buenos 
.\ires,  Mr.  Baehr  has  preferred  to  retain  his  present  post. 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY  HONORS  THE  DIRECTOR. 

The  Tulane  University,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States,  recently 
honored  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  presenting  the  Director  with 
his  diploma.  President  E.  B.  Craighead  of  the  University,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  administrators  of  the  institution,  used  these  words; 

I  now  create  Doctor  of  Laws,  John  Barrett,  who  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
Dartmouth  enlisted  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States;  beginning  at  the 
very  bottom  as  Minister  to  Siam,  he  has  mounted  step  by  step  in  his  chosen  field, 
being  minister,  respectively,  to  .Argentina,  Panama,  and  Colombia;  then  delegate  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference  in  Mexico;  then  Commis¬ 
sioner-General  to  foreign  nations  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  and  now,  as  Director- 
General  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  he  holds  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  From  this  lofty 
position  he  may  include  within  the  sweep  of  his  vision  the  20  Latin  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  having  a  population  of  70,000,000  souls,  and  our  own,  the  vastest  and  richest 
Republic  of  the  world,  having  a  population  of  90,000,000;  the  Director-General  of 
the  fraternal  and  industrial  relations  of  Pan-America,  whose  commercial  and  intel¬ 
lectual  capital,  I  venture  to  hope,  is  destined  to  be  New  Orleans. 


WALTER  D.  SIIAUGHNESSY, 

Consul  of  tho  United  States  at  Aguascalientes,  Mexico. 
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Hither  shall  come,  I  trust,  through  the  invitation  f)f  Mr.  B.xrkett,  the  citizens  of 
all  Latin  America  to  join  the  citizens  of  our  own  great  Republic  in  celebrating  the 
greatest  commercial  achievement  in  the  history  of  man,  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  seems  most  approjiriate  that  this  university,  located  in  Xew  Orleans,  the 
destined  intellectual  and  commercial  capital  of  Pan-America,  should  carry  henceforth 
ui)on  her  alumni  roll  the  name  of  John  B.\rrett. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL  AT  AGUASCALIENTES,  .MEXICO. 

Walter  Douglas  Shaughnessy  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
July  30  i88i.  He  was  educated  at  Riverview  Military  Academy  and 
Hamilton  Institute,  Xew  York,  in  the  public  schools  and  at  a  business 
college  of  his  native  city,  and  in  Belmont  College,  California.  Mr. 
Shaughnessy  was  cmjiloyed  by  the  Government  as  a  commissary  store¬ 
keeper  and  as  a  quartermaster  clerk  from  March,  1900,  to  December, 

1901.  He  was  appointed  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  July  21, 

1902,  and  Assistant  Paymaster  in  the  Navy  on  April  13,  1905,  but  did 
not  serve  in  either  position.  He  entered  the  consular  service  after 
examination  in  February,  1906,  being  appointed  Consular  Agent  at 
Charleroi,  Belgium,  and  \vas  promoted  to  Consul  at  Puerto  Cabello, 
Venezuela,  April  3,  1907,  but  did  not  serve  at  the  latter  point.  His 
service  as  Consul  at  Aguascalientes  dates  from  .\pril  9,  1907. 


THE  efforts  of  MR.  FARRELL  IN  HEH.\LF  OF  AMERICAN  EXHIBITORS. 

The  Director  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  compli¬ 
ment  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell,  of  New  York  City,  President  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Export  Company,  upon  the  unselfish  and  persistent  efforts 
which  he  has  exerted  in  behalf  of  a  worthy  exhibit  by  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  International  Transportation  Exhibition,  which  w’ill  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  May  to  November.  Despite  the  attempt  of  the 
International  Bureau  to  awaken  interest  in  this  exhibition,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  been  successful  if  Mr.  Farrell  had  not  taken  hold  with 
his  characteristic  energy.  Under  his  leadership  a  majority  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with  transportation  has  taken 
space  in  this  international  exhibition,  where  they  will  make  exhibits  that 
will  be  creditable  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  United  States.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  interesting  American  manufacturers  at  first, 
but  they  seem  to  realize  now  the  importance  of  this  exhibition  and  the 
practical  value  that  will  come  to  them  from  making  displays  which  will 
interest  the  Argentines  in  what  they  manufacture.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Farrell,  one  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Jones,  has  done 
excellent  work. 


mmm 


BKKJKAPIIV. 


^‘POKFIHIO  DIAZ,  PresidtMit  of  Mexico.  The  Master  Builder  of 
a  (ireat  Coniinonwealth.’’  By  Josk  K.  Godoy.  New  York  and 
IiOiulon,G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  ]!)10.  xii,  253  j).  Size  6  hv  S  inches. 
Price  S2  gold. 

This  biography  of  the  maker  of  Me.xico  is  most  timely,  and  the  lift* 
story  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  new  world  is  told  in  a 
most  sympathetic  manner  by  Mr.  Jose  F.  Godoy,  the  eminent 
Mexican  lawyer,  who  is  especially  fitted  to  comi)ile  this  work,  both 


because  of  his  long  personal  accpniintanceship  with  President  Di.vz 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Mexico  during  the  period 
of  which  he  writes. 

Xo  novel  could  contain  tales  of  more  thrilling  adventure  and  no 
history  a  finer  record  of  successful  achievements  in  statesmanshi)). 
The  author,  whose  remarkable  command  of  Knglish  stamps  him  as  a 
scholar,  describes  the  various  incidents  of  the  career  of  the  Ghief 
I^xecutive  of  Mexico  from  the  time  of  the  wars  of  reform  when  the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  strife,  through  the  war  of  French 
intervention,  during  which  period  (leneral  Di.vz  took  j)art  in  numer¬ 
ous  battles,  being  once  unfortvmate  enough  to  be  captured  by  Mar- 


LAVA  BEDS,  OALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  ECUADOR. 

This  group  of  11  volcanic  islands,  730  miles  from  the  Ecuadorian  coast,  uninhabited  when  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  was  first  called  “The  Enchanted  Islands,’’  then  Galapagos  Archipelago,  or  “Islands 
of  the  Tortoises.”  They  have  an  area  of  2,250  square  miles,  and  are  the  home  of  five  spwies  of  indige¬ 
nous  girantic  tortoises.  Sugar  cane  and  coffee  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  fertile  soil.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  salubrious,  tempered  by  cold  ocean  currents  from  the  Antarctic. 

A  most  interesting  volume,  beginning  with  the  account  of  the  cruise 
of  a  motor  auxiliary  launch  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  a  visit  to  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  completing  with  a  lantl  trip  in  Ecuador.  The 
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shall  Bazaine,  following  with  the  record  of  the  successive  adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  great  lawgiver,  a  brilliant  story  of  a  wonderful  work 
well  done.  In  history  Poufikio  Diaz  will  rank  with  the  greatest 
constructive  geniuses  of  the  world. 

The  hook  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  the  laudatory 
ojiinions  of  many  prominent  men  on  the  work  and  personality  of  the 
President  of  Mexico. 

The  author  is  to  he  thanked  for  making  available,  especially  at 
tills  time,  facts  concerning  the  career  of  this  great  man. 


A  PACIFIC  A'OYAGE. 

“Yachting  on  the  Pacific,  together  with  notes  on  travel  in  Peru 
and  an  account  of  the  peoples  and  products  of  h>uador.”  By 
Alexander  Manx.  London,  Duckworth  &  ('o.,  11)00.  xi,  206  ji. 
Size,  5^  by  S  inches.  Price,  $1 .50. 
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author  has  lived  some  twenty-nine  years  in  tlie  countries  he  is 
describing',  so  whatever  he  has  to  say  iu  this  matter  merits  respectful 
consideration,  even  if  he'disagrees  with  tlie  lindin^s  of  medical  men 
on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever. 

What  Mr.  Mann  has  to  say  on  the  harmlessness  of  alliiiators  and 
their  mode  of  capture  is  esjiecially  intere.stin«:  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  opinion  is  current  that  these  t^uunen  are  e.\tremel>’  dangerous  to 
anyone  invading  their  haunts. 

The  author  has  an  interesting  self-evolved  theory  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  rain  in  certain  sections  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  and  he 
concludes  with  short  chapters  on  the  various  industries  of  Ecuador. 
Seldom  does  one  iind  so  much  valuable  and  interesting  information 
on  little-known  subjects  as  are  contained  in  this  all  too  short  volume. 


BRAZILIAN  TRAVELS. 

“By  Horse,  Canoe  and  Float,  Through  the  Wildernesses  of  Brazil,” 
1)3’  William  Azel  ('ook,  Akron,  Ohio;  the  Werner  Compain*  (1909), 
iv,  487  p.,  plates.  Size,  bv  8^  inches.  Price,  S2. 

The  line  of  travel  marked  out  b}'  this  book  is  without  doubt  the 
most  interesting  of  an}'  recent  publication  on  South  America.  It  led 
the  author  far  into  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  little  traversed  regions 
of  the  Aragua3'a  and  the  Tocantines,  through  southern  Govaz,  then 
into  Bororoland  to  Cu3'aba,  thence  into  the  unknown  territorv  of  the 
North,  exploring  the  Kio  Verde. 

The  account  given  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  full  of  moving  incident 
and  interesting  observation,  especial!}'  in  the  case  of  the  Cherente 
tribe.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  author  is  sadly  lacking  in 
literary  sense.  He  misses  many  opportunities  for  good  descrip¬ 
tions.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  tliat  he  has  drawn  generously  upon 
the  writings  of  his  forerunners,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the 
Karaya  tribe. 

The  reader  will  deplore  the  absence  of  a  map — an  essential  thing 
in  a  book  of  travels.  The  illustrations  are  on  the  whole  excellent, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  author’s  camera  equipment  was  lost 
while  shooting  the  rapids  on  the  Kio  Verde. 


PARA  RUBBER. 

“The  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Para  Kubber,’’  by  W.  H. 
Johnson.  wSecond  edition,  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  London, 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son,  1909.  xii,  178,  16  p.  illus.  Size,  8i  by  5J 
inches.  Price,  7  shillings  6  fence,  net. 

The  importance  of  growing  the  best  rubber  tree  known  botanically 
as  the  “llevea  brasiliensis,”  has  unfortunately  been  thus  far  little 
appreciated  by  the  American  public;  yonsequently  additional  infor- 
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Illation  from  a  trustwortliy  source  should  stimulate  more  interest  in 
the  suhject. 

At  the  present  writinj;  ‘‘Plantation  Para”  (cpioted  daily  in  two 
New  York  newspapers  as  "('eylon”  ruhher)  sells  for  over  S2  per 
pound,  and  since  the  cost  of  production  (excluding  interest  on  the 
capital  invested)  is  between  S  and  36  cents  United  States  gold  per 
pound,  according  to  labor,  management,  etc.,  it  must  he  apparent  that 
just  now  there  is  no  agricultural  pursuit  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  growing  “Hevea.” 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Para  rubber  can  not  be  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  other  accessi¬ 
ble  Latin- American  Republics  between  13°  north  and  13°  south  lati¬ 
tude  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Joiixsox’s  liook  in  the 
hands  of  a  practical  man  will  show  how  to  go  about  it.  Seedsmen,  by 
the  way,  advertise  their  wares  in  the  “India  Rubber  World,”  New 
York,  and  in  the  “India  Rubber  Journal,”  London.  Both  of  these 
trade  journals  have  commented  favoratily  on  this  book. 

Mr.  W.  11.  Joiixsox  is  apparently  an  Englishmen  trained  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  probably  at  the  famous  Royal  Botanic  (iardens, 
fvew,  l.fOndon,  is  now  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  Mozambique 
(’ompany.  East  Africa,  and  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
“Hevea”  tree  in  West  and  East  Africa. 

At  the  ])resent  time  there  is  more  British  capital  invested  in  rubfier 
growing  than  from  any  other  two  nations  combined,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  producing  the  most  cultivated  “Para”  ruliber  are  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  India,  and  Java.  The  output  of  “Castilloa” 
rubber  from  Mexico  is  about  equal  to  the  output  of  Para  rubber 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

To  sum  u]):  Mr.  Joiix.sox  covers  ever}*  side  of  the  plantation 
(piestion,  lays  particidar  stress  on  how  to  avoid  plant  diseases  and 
])ests,  on  collecting  and  preparing  tlie  latex  (indicating  that  the 
smoke  cure  is  the  best),  and  gives  many  useful  tallies,  costs,  formulas, 
illustrations,  etc. 

The  only  objection  to  starting  plantations  now  is  that  all  the 
necessary  capital  has  already  been  subscribed  by  British  and  Euro¬ 
pean  investors  to  take  care  of  the  world’s  future  needs  in  caoutchouc; 
but  there  is  always  room  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  especially  for  an 
American  company  honestly  conducted. 


“  Exporters’  Encyclopjedia.”  Sixth  (1910)  edition.  Containing  full 
and  authentic  information  relative  to  shipments  for  ever\"  countiy 
in  the  world.  New  York,  Published  by  the  Exporters’  Encyclo- 
panlia  Company,  1910.  xii,  776  p.  Size  8  liy  6  inches.  Price  $5. 

This  is  an  attractive  volume,  containing  accurate  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  export  shipping  routes,  foreign  customs  regulations, 
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consular  invoices,  hills  of  lading,  payment  of  frei<;ht,  packin';  and 
markin';  of  "oods,  etc.  An  inexperienced  exjiorter  can  pick  uj)  the 
hook  and  learn  from  it  how  he  should  ])Ack  his  "oods  for  any  country, 
what  line  or  lines  will  carry  them,  how  lon<;  it  will  take,  how  much 
it  will  cost,  what  documents  are  to  he  made  out,  how  many  co])ies  of 
each,  what  the  cost  of  all  of  them  will  he — in  short,  all  he  needs  to 
know  in  order  to  make  his  shipment  with  no  needless  expense,  delay, 
or  bother.  A  supplemental^'  sheet  f;oes  to  each  suhscriher  every 
month,  showing;  all  changes  of  routes  or  regulations. 


GUIDEBOOK.S. 

"Baedeker  de  la  Kepuhlique  Argentine,”  ])ar  Albert  B.  Martinez. 
C'omprenant  aussi  une  partie  du  Bresil,  de  la  Kepuhlique  Orientale 
de  rUruguay,  du  Chili  et  de  la  Bolivie.  .3®  edition.  Barcelone, 
A.  Lopez  Robert,  imprimeur,  1907.  xv,  632  j).  illus.,  maps,  ])lans. 
Size  5  hy  7  inches. 

A  most  interesting  guidebook  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly  he 
in  great  demand,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  unusual  events  which 
are  to  take  place  this  summer  in  South  America,  is  the  latest  French 
edition  of  Baedeker’s  Guide  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (Baedeker 
de  la  Kepuhlique  Argentine).  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
gotten  out  in  1900  to  juesent  to  the  President  of  Brazil  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  success  was  so  great  that 
a  second  erlition  was  printed  in  1904  and  the  third  and  last  in  1907. 
This  is  the  first  Baedeker  that  has  been  published  on  South  America. 
The  name  of  Baedeker  is  in  it.self  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  value 
of  the  publication  which  contains  the  most  complete  information 
needed  by  the  traveler  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Short  descrip¬ 
tions  are  also  given  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  and  the 
traveler  who  is  contemplating  a  trip  to  those  countries  will  he  wise 
to  ])rovide  himself  with  a  copy  before  starting  on  his  journey. 


A  CHILEAN  directory. 

Anuario  Zig-Zag.  Gufa  general  de  Chile.  Afio  2.  1909.  Santiago. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  de  "Zig-Zag,”  1909.  1176,  173  (240)  p. 

Size  -oi  hy  S  inches.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Lihraiy  is  in  receipt  of  the  Anuario  Zig-Zag 
(Zig-Zag  Year  Book)  for  1909,  a  general  directory  of  Chile,  published 
in  Santiago.  This  hook  is  very  valuable  for  merchants,  exporters, 
etc.,  as  it  contains  important  information  regarding  the  Republic,  a 
directory  of  merchants,  the  tariff  law,  revi.sed  to  date,  etc.  The 
hook  is  edited  hv  the  Talleres  de  la  Imprenta  Barcelona,  .Santiago, 
Chile. 
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BANANAS. 


“El  Banano.”  A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Rafael  Uribe  Uribe’s  lec¬ 
ture  on  banana  culture,  tlelivered  before  the  Colombian  Agricultural 
Society  of  Bogota,  in  1908,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Costa 
Rican  Government.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Imprenta  de  Avelino 
Alsina,  1908.  108  (1)  p.  Size  54  by  8  inches. 


CUTTING  BANANAS  IN  COSTA  RICA. 


The  work  is  a  very  complete  one,  aiul  contains  important  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  history,  geographic  distribution,  varieties,  uses, 
cultivation,  etc.,  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  statistics  and  other  data 
dealing  with  its  production  in  Costa  Rica,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Santa 
Maria,  etc. 


The  Venezuelan  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  begun  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Relactones  Exteriores  de  Venezuela, 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  which  have  been  received  in  the  Bureau.  This  pub¬ 
lication  contains  documents  relating  to  the  business  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  consular  reports,  studies  of  important  topics  of  international 
law,  treaties  and  conventions,  international  decisions,  etc.  The  first 
number  is  for  December,  1909,  and  the  .second  for  January,  1910. 


In  the  “Coluinbian  Magazine'’  for  Marcli  tlie  first  article  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  tlie  commercial  relations  of  the  I'^nited  States 
and  South  America  by  Senator  Eijiit'  Root.  Under  the  title  ‘‘Shall 


l)\  Harris-Kwin^.  h.  U.t 

HOXOKAHLE  EMllU  ROOT, 
Senator  from  New  York. 


Europe  and  Japan  Control  our  Commerce,”  the  former  Secretar\-  of 
State  prttceeds  to  trace  the  development  of  our  own  nation,  showing 
how  we,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  been  a  dehttfr  country, 
borrowing  money  to  devtdop  railroads,  exploit  mines,  and  build  cities, 
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hut  now  those  activities  have  been  carried  forward  so  successfidly 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  jieople  of  the  United  States 
have  accumulated  a  surplus  of  capital  heyond  the  reiiuireinents  of 
internal  development.  Thus  we  are  no  longer  a  borrowing  nation, 
hut  have  become  a  creditor,  and  we  are  looking  hejond  our  borders 
to  find  fields  of  proiitable  investment  for  our  surplus  capital  and  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  our  manufactures,  foreign  mines  to  develop,  foreign 
railroads  to  buibl.  Coincident  with  this  progress  in  the  United 
States  our  South  American  neighbors  have  made  giant  strides  in  the 
field  of  industry.  The  unsettled  condition  of  alfairs  that  succeeded 
the  emancipation  of  these  States  from  Spanish  rule  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  period  of  peace.  Civil  pride  has  succeeded  admiration 
for  the  military  (pialities,  and  the  people  are  now  more  interested  in 
the  stability  of  their  governments  than  the  cainjiaigns  of  disap¬ 
pointed  political  candidates.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
possible  market  that  lies  beyond  our  gates,  we  (juote  from  the  article: 

The  area  of  this  newly  awakened  continent  is  7, 502, 8-18  square  miles,  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  larj'e  as  the  United  States  without  Alaska  and  more  than  doable 
the  United  States  includin"  Alaska.  A  lar<;e  part  of  this  area  lies  within  the  Temperate 
Zone,  with  an  ecpiahle  and  invijjoratinp:  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  either  heat  or 
cold.  Farther  north  in  the  Tropics  are  enormous  expan.ses  of  high  table-lands  stretch¬ 
ing  fronr  the  Atlantic  to  the  foothills  of  the  .\ndes,  and  lifted  far  above  the  tropical 
heats;  the  fertile  valleysof  the  western  Cordilleras  are  cooled  by  perpetual  snows  even 
under  the  equator;  vast  forests  grow  untouched  from  a  soil  of  incredible  richness. 
The  plains  of  Argentina,  the  great  uplands  of  Brazil,  the  mountain  valleys  of  Chile, 
I’eru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia  are  suited  to  the  habitation  of  any  race  how¬ 
ever  far  to  the  north  its  origin  may  hav(‘  be(*n;  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  can  find 
healthful  homes  and  abundant  sustenance  in  this  great  territory. 

The  j)opulation  in  IttOO  was  only  42,41)1,881,  le.ss  than  ti  to  the  s<iuare  mile.  The 
density  of  population  was  le.ss  than  one-eighth  of  that  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  less 
than  one-sixtieth  of  that  in  the  State  of  Mas.sachusetts,  less  than  one-seventieth  of  that 
in  England,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  jthat  in  Belgium. 

Witli  the  increase  of  pojtulation’ and  the  production  of  wealth  in 
such  a  field  it  is  easy  to  conceive  bow' we  will  have  here  in  the  near 
future  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the  world.  Mr.  JtooT  makes 
a  point  concerning  the  relations  of^Xorth  and  South  America  which 
seems  to  be  distinctly  original.  It  is  the  (juestion  of  the  industrial 
advancement  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  alVected  by  the  recip¬ 
rocal  qualities  of  the  resources  of  North  and  South  America,  as  well 
as  the  complementary  qualities  of  the  jieoples  of  North  and  South 
America: 

The  material  resources  of  South  .\merica  are  in  some  imi)ortanl  respects  comph*- 
mentary  to  our  own;  that  continent  is  weakest  where  North  America  is  strongest  as 
a  field  for  manufactures;  it  has  com])aratively  little  coal  and  iron.  In  many  respects 
the  people  of  the  two  continents  are  complenumtary  to  each  other;  the  South  .\meri- 
ean  is  ])olite,  refined,  cultivated,  foinl  of  literature,  and  of  expression  and  of  the 
graces  and  charms  of  life,  while  the  .North  .Vmerh'an  is  strenuous,  intense,  utilitarian. 
Where  we  accumulate,  they  s])end.  While  w«‘  have  less  of  the  cheerful  philosophy 
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which  finds  sources  of  ha|)piness  in  the  existing  conditions  of  life,  they  have  less  of 
the  inventive  faculty  which  strives  continually  to  increase  the  productive  power  of 
man  and  lower  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  chief  merits  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents  are  different;  their  chief  defects  are  different.  Mutual  intercourse  and 
knowledge  can  not  fail  to  greatly  benefit  lioth;  each  can  learn  from  the  other;  each 
can  teach  much  to  the  other,  and  each  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  develojmient 
and  prosjierity  of  the  other.  A  large  part  of  their  products  finds  no  domestic  compe¬ 
tition  here,  a  large  part  of  our  products  will  find  no  domestic  comjietition  there.  The 
typical  conditions  exist  for  that  kind  of  trade  which  is  jirofitahle,  honorable,  and 
beneficial  to  both  parties. 

Followin';  with  an  account  of  how  Mr.  Bl.aine,  when  he  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  inaugurated  the  first  conference  of  the  American 
nations,  and  showing  how  this  farsighted  statesman  had  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  future  conditions,  Mr.  Root  says  that  conditions  arc  now 
such  as  were  foreseen  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  President  Arthur: 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  come;  both  North  and  South  America  have  grown  up 
to  Hi.aine’s  policy;  the  production,  the  trade,  the  capital,  the  enterprise  of  the  United 
States  have  before  them  the  opportunity  to  follow,  and  they  are  free  to  follow,  the 
pathway  marked  out  by  the  farsighted  statesmanship  of  Hlaine  for  the  growth  of 
America,  North  and  South,  in  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  a  mighty  commerce. 

To  utilize  this  opportunity  certain  practical  things  must  be  done.  For  the  most 
part  these  things  must  be  done  by  a  multitude  of  individual  efforts;  they  can  not  be 
done  by  government.  Government  may  help  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  doing  of 
them,  but  the  facilities  will  be  useless  unless  used  by  individuals;  they  can  not  be 
done  by  resolutions  of  any  commercial  body;  resolutions  are  useless  unless  they  stir 
individual  business  men  to  action  in  their  own  business  affairs.  The  things  needed 
have  been  fully  and  specifically  set  forth  in  many  reports  of  efficient  consuls  and  of 
highly  competent  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  they  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  countless  newspaper  and  magazine  articles;  but  all  these  things  are  worth¬ 
less  unless  they  are  followed  by  individual  action.  I  will  indicate  some  of  the  matters 
to  which  every  producer  and  merchant  who  desires  South  American  trade  should 
pay  attention: 

1.  He  should  learn  what  the  South  Americans  want  and  conform  his  product  to 
their  wants.  If  they  think  they  need  heavy  castings,  he  should  give  them  heavy 
castings  and  not  expect  them  to  buy  light  ones  because  he  thinks  they  are  better. 
If  they  want  coarse  cottons,  he  should  give  them  coarse  cottons  and  not  expect  them 
to  buy  fine  cottons.  It  may  not  pay  to-day,  but  it  will  pay  tomorrow.  The  tendency 
to  standardize  articles  of  manufacture  may  reduce  the  cost  and  promote  convenience, 
but  if  the  consumers  on  the  River  Plate  demand  a  different  standard  from  the  con¬ 
sumers  on  the  Missis.sippi,  you  must  have  two  standards  or  lose  one  market. 

2.  Roth  for  the  purjwse  of  learning  what  the  South  American  people  want  and  of 
securing  their  attention  to  your  goods  you  must  have  agents  who  speak  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  language.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons — one  is  that  people  can 
seldom  really  get  at  each  other’s  minds  through  an  interpreter,  and  the  other  is  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  only  through  knowing  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  language 
that  a  North  American  comes  to  appreciate  the  admirable  and  attractive  personal 
qualities  of  the  South  American,  and  is  thus  able  to  establish  that  kindly  and  agree¬ 
able  personal  relation  which  is  so  potent  in  leading  to  business  relations. 

3.  The  American  producer  should  arrange  to  conform  his  credit  system  to  that  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  country  where  he  wishes  to  sell  goods.  There  is  no  more  money  lost 
upon  commercial  credits  in  South  America  than  there  is  in  North  America;  but  busi¬ 
ness  men  there  have  their  own  ways  of  doing  business;  they  have  to  adapt  the  credits 
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they  receive  to  the  credits  they  give.  It  is  often  inconvenient,  disagreeable,  and 
sometimes  impossible  for  them  to  conform  to  our  ways,  and  the  requirement  that  they 
should  do  so  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  trade. 

To  understand  the  credits  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  know  .something  about  the 
character,  trustworthiness,  and  commercial  standing  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  producer  or  merchant  who  would  sell  goods  in  South  Americ-a  must  have  some 
means  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  next  observation 
1  have  to  make. 

4.  The  establishment  of  banks  should  be  brought  about.  The  Americans  already 

engaged  in  South  American  trade  could  well  afford  to  subscribe  the  capital  and  estab¬ 
lish  an  American  bank  in  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  South  America.  This  is,  first,  i 

because  nothing  but  very  bad  management  could  prevent  such  a  bank  from  making 

money ;  capital  is  much  needed  in  those  cities,  and  6,  8,  and  10  per  cent  can  be  obtained 

for  money  upon  just  as  safe  security  as  can  be  had  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  or  New 

York.  It  is  also  because  the  American  bank  would  furnish  a  source  of  information  j 

as  to  the  standing  of  the  South  American  purchasers  to  whom  credit  may  be  extended, 

and  because  American  banks  would  relieve  American  business  in  South  America  from  ; 

the  disadvantage  which  now  exists  of  making  all  its  financial  transactions  through  i 

Europe  instead  of  directly  with  the  United  States.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  I 

among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  possible  customers  the  United  States  now  stands  , 

in  a  position  of  assumed  financial  and  business  inferiority  to  the  countries  through 

whose  banking  houses  all  its  business  has  to  be  done. 

5.  The  American  merchant  .should  acquire  himself,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so, 

and  should  impress  upon  all  his  agents  that  respect  for  the  South  American  to  which  , 

he  is  justly  entitled  and  which  is  the  essential  requusite  to  respect  from  the  South  ■ 

American.  We  are  different  in  many  respects  in  character  and  methods.  In  dealing  | 

with  all  foreign  people  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  narrow  and  uninstructed  prejudice 
which  assumes  that  difference  from  ourselves  denotes  inferiority.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  resent  so  quickly  as  an  assumption  of  superiority  or  evidence  of  condescension 
in  foreigners;  there  is  nothing  that  the  South  Americans  resent  so  quickly.  The 
South  Americans  are  our  superiors  in  some  respects;  we  are  their  superiors  in  other 
respects.  We  should  show  to  them  what  is  best  in  us  and  see  what  is  best  in  them. 

Every  agent  of  an  American  producer  or  merchant  should  be  instructed  that  courtesy, 
politeness,  kindly  consideration,  are  essential  requisites  for  success  in  the  South 
American  trade. 

6.  The  investment  of  American  capital  in  South  America  under  the  direction  of 
American  experts  should  be  promoted,  not  merely  upon  simple  investment  grounds, 
but  as  a  means  of  creating  and  enlarging  trade.  For  simplejnvestmcnt  purposes  the 
opportunities  are  innumerable.  Good  business  judgment  and  good  business  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  necessary  there,  of  course,  as  they  are  necessary  here,  but  given  these, 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  enterprises  awaiting  caj)ital  in  the  more 
advanced  countries  of  South  America,  cajjable  of  yielding  great  profits,  and  in  which 
the  property  and  the  profits  will  be  as  safe  as  in  the  United  States  or  ('anada.  A  good 
many  such  enterprises  are  already  begun.  I  have  found  a  graduate  of  the  Mas.sachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  smelting  copper  close  under  the  snow  line 
of  the  Andes;  I  have  ridden  in  an  American  car  upon  an  American  electric  road, 
built  by  a  New  York  engineer,  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee  region  of  Brazil,  and  I  have 
seen  the  waters  of  that  river,  along  which  Pizarro  established  his  line  of  communication 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  harnessed  to  American  machinery  to  make  light  and  power 
for  the  city  of  Lima.  Every  such  point  is  the  nucleus  of  American  trade — the  source 
of  orders  for  American  goods. 

7.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  means  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  improved  and  increased. 
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This  uii(li‘rli(“s  all  other  eoiisiderations  and  it  applies  both  to  the  mail,  the  passenijer. 
and  the  freight  services.  Metween  all  the  principal  South  American  jiorts  and  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  France,  S])ain.  Italy,  lines  of  swift  and  commodious  steamers  ])ly 
regularly.  Then*  an*  five  suh.ddized  first-class  mail  and  passenger  lines  between 
Muenos  Aires  and  Europe:  there  is  no  line  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the  United 
States.  For  .some  years  ]iast  the  German,  the  Engli.sh,  and  the  Italian  lines  have 
b(*en  rei)lacing  their  old  st(*amers  with  new  and  swifter  steamers  of  modern  con¬ 
struction.  accommodation,  and  capacity. 

in  the  yt'ar  ending  June  JO,  th(*re  enten*d  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  .steamers 
and  sailing  ve.ssels  flying  the  flag  of  Austria-Hungary  120,  of  Norway  142,  of  Italy  1G5, 
of  Argentina  204,  of  France  :l4!t,  of  Germany  ().")7,  of  Great  Britain  1,78.5,  of  the  United 
States  no  steam(*rs  and  7  .sailing  ve.ssels,  2  of  which  were  in  distress! 

.\n  FAiglish  firm  runs  a  line  of  steamers  b(*t ween  New  York  and  Ri(j  de  Janeiro; 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  runs  steamers  between  New  York  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama;  the  Brazilians  have  .started  for  them.selves  a  line  between  Rio  and 
New  York.  That  is  the  sum  total  of  American  communications  with  South  America 
beyond  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Not  one  American  .steamship  runs  to  any  South  American 
j)ort  beyond  the  Caribbean.  In  the  summer  of  1!H)0  I  entered  the  ports  of  Para. 
Pernambuco,  Bahia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Santos.  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca. 
Punta  Arenas,  Lota,  N’alparaiso,  Cotpiimbo,  Tocopilla,  Callao,  and  Carthagena — all 
of  the  great  j)orts  and  a  largt*  jtroportion  of  the  secondary  ])orts  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
tinent.  1  .saw  only  one  ship.  b(*sides  the  cruiser  that  carried  me,  flying  the  American 
flag.  The  mails  between  South  America  and  Eurt)pe  are  swift,  regular,  and  certain; 
b<*tween  South  America  and  the  United  States  they  are  slow,  irregular,  and  uncertain. 
Six  weeks  is  not  an  uncommon  time  for  a  letter  to  take  between  Buenos  Aires  or  Val- 
])arai.so  and  New  York.  The  merchant  who  wi.shes  to  order  American  goods  can 
not  know  when  his  order  will  be  received  or  when  it  will  be  tilled.  The  freight 
charges  between  the  South  American  cities  and  American  cities  are  generally  and 
substantially  higher  than  between  the  .same  cities  and  FAirope;  at  many  points  the 
deliveries  of  freight  are  uncertain  and  its  condition  upon  arrival  doubtfid.  The 
pa.s.senger  accommodations  are  such  as  to  make  a  journey  to  the  United  States  a  trial 
to  be  endured  and  a  journey  to  Europe  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed.  The  be.st  way  to 
travel  between  the  ITiited  States  and  both  the  west  coast  and  the  east  coa.st  of  South 
America  is  to  go  by  way  of  Europe.  cro.s.sing  the  Atlantic  twice.  It  is  impos.sible  that 
trade  should  prosper  or  intercourse  increase  or  mutual  knowledge  grow  to  any  great 
degree  und(*r  such  circumstances.  The  communication  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  So  long  as  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  our  foreign  competitors  in 
bu.siness  we  can  not  reasonably  look  for  any  im])rovement.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  Europeati  steamship  lines  shall  be  .so  managed  as  to  promote  Fmropean 
trade  in  South  America  rather  than  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  South 
America. 

This  woeful  deficiency  in  the  means  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  our  South  American 
trade  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  decline  and  teebleness  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  which  has  reduced  us  from  carrying  over  !)()  jter  cent  of  our  export  trade  in  our 
ships  to  the  carriage  of  !t  jter  cent  of  that  trade  in  our  own  ships  and  dependence 
upon  foreign  shipowners  for  the  carriage  of  ill  per  cent.  The  true  remedy  and  the 
only  remedy  is  the  establishment  of  American  lines  of  steamships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  great  ports  of  South  America  adequate  to  render  fully  as  good  service 
as  is  now  afforded  by  the  European  lines  between  those  ports  and  Europe.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  underlying  fact  was  well  stat(*d  in  this  re.solution  of  the  Trans-Mis.sissippi 
Congre.ss: 

•That  every  ship  is  a  missicmary  of  trade;  that  st(*amship  lines  work  for  their  own 
countries  just  as  railroad  lines  work  for  their  terminal  points,  and  that  it  is  as  absurd  for 
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the  United  IStates  to  dej)end  ujuni  foreijtn  s^hips  to  distribute  its  products  as  it  would 
be  for  a  department  store  to  depend  upon  wagons  of  a  competing  house  to  deliver  its 
g(K(ds.” 

How  can  this  defect  be  remedied?  The  aiiswer  to  this  (piestion  must  be  found  by 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  our  merchant  marine.  Why  is  it  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  substantially  retired  from  the  foreign  transport  service?  We  are  a  nation 
of  maritime  traditions  and  facility;  we  are  a  nation  of  constructivecaj)acity,  competent 
to  build  ships;  we  are  eminent,  if  not  preeminent,  in  the  construction  of  machinery; 
we  have  abundant  capital  seeking  investment:  we  have  courage  and  enterpri.se 
shrinking  from  no  competition  in  any  field  which  we  choose  to  enter.  Why,  then, 
have  we  retired  from  this  field  in  which  we  were  once  conspicuously  successful? 

I  think  the  answer  is  twofold. 

1.  The  higher  wages  and  the  greater  cost  of  maintenance  of  American  officers  and 
crews  make  it  impossible  to  coinjiete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  ships.  The  scale  of 
living  and  the  .scale  of  pay  of  Americati  sailors  is  fixed  by  the  standard  of  wages  and 
of  living  in  the  United  States,  and  those  are  maintained  at  a  high  level  by  the  jirotec- 
tive  tariff.  The  moment  the  American  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  his  country  atid 
engages  in  ocean  transportation  he  comes  into  competition  with  the  lower  foreign  scale 
of  wages  and  of  living.  Mr.  .Joseph  L.  Bristow  in  his  report  ujion  trade  conditions 
affecting  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  June  14,  1905,  gives  in  detail  the  cost  of  operating 
an  American  steamship  with  a  tonnage  of  approximately  .3, ,500  tons  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  operating  a  specified  Herman  steamship  of  the  .same  tonnage,  and  the 
differences  aggregate  S15,315  jier  annum  greater  co.st  for  the  American  steamship  than 
for  the  German,  that  is  .?4.37  jier  ton.  He  gives  also  in  detail  the  cost  of  maintaining 
atiother  American  steamship  with  a  tonnage  of  approximately  3, .500  tons  as  comparetl 
with  the  cost  of  operating  a  specified  British  steamshij)  of  the  same  tonnage,  and  the 
differences  aggregate  $18,289.08  jier  annum  greater  cost  for  the  American  steam.ship 
than  for  the  British,  that  is  $7.31  per  ton.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  (Jerman  steamship 
was  content  with  a  profit  of  less  than  $15,000  per  annum,  and  the  British  with  a  profit 
of  less  than  $18,000  per  annum,  the  American  shijis  would  have  to  go  out  of  busine.ss. 

2.  The  princijial  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  anxious  to  develop  their  trade,  to 
jiromote  their  shipbuilding  industry,  to  have  at  hand  transports  and  auxiliary  cruisers 
in  case  of  war,  are  fostering  their  steamship  lines  by  the  payment  of  subsidies.  Eng¬ 
land  is  jiaying  to  her  steamship  lines  betweeti  $0, (KM), 000  and  $7,(M)0,000  a  year;  it  is 
estimated  that  since  1840  she  has  paid  to  them  between  $2.50,000,000  and  $300,(MK),000. 
The  enormous  develojmient  of  her  commerce,  her  jireponderant  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  and  her  shi|)yards  crowded  with  construction  orders  from  every 
part  of  the  earth,  indicate  the  success  of  her  jiolicy.  France  is  paying  about  $8,(M)0,(M)0 
a  year;  Italy  and  Japan  between  .$3, 000, (KM)  and  .$4,000,()00  each;  Germany,  upon  the 
initiative  of  Bismarck,  is  building  up  her  trade  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  heavy 
subventions  to  her  steamship  lines  and  by  giving  special  differential  rates  of  carriage 
over  her  railroads  for  merchandise  shipped  by  those  lines.  Spain,  Norway,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Canada  all  subsidize  their  own  lines.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
$28,(KK),(M)0  a  year  is  paid  by  our  commercial  comjietitors  to  their  steamship  lines. 

Against  these  advantages  to  his  competitor  the  American  shipowner  has  to  contend; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  subsidized  ship  can  afford  to  carry  freight  at  cost  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  drive  him  out  of  business. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  not  of  natural  competition,  but  of  subsidized  competition. 
State  aid  to  steam.shij)  lines  is  as  min  h  a  jiart  of  the  comim'rcial  system  of  our  day  as 
state  employment  of  consuls  to  jmmiote  business. 

It  will  be  ob.served  that  both  of  these  disadvantages  under  which  the  American 
shipowner  labors  are  artificial;  they  are  created  by  governmental  action,  one  by  our 
own  (Jovernment  in  raising  the  standard  of  wages  and  living  by  the  protective  tariff; 
the  other  by  foreign  governments  in  paying  subsidies  to  their  ships  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  trade.  For  the  American  shipowner  it  is  not  a  contest  of  intelligence. 
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f^kill,  industry,  and  thrift  against  similar  qualities  in  his  competitors;  it  is  a  contest 
against  his  competitors  and  his  competitors’  governments  and  his  own  Government 
also. 

Plainly  these  disadvantages  created  by  governmental  action  can  be  neutralized  only 
by  governmental  action,  and  should  be  neutralized  by  such  action. 

What  action  ought  our  (lovernment  to  take  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  just 
purpose?  Three  kinds  of  action  have  beeti  advocated; 

1 .  A  law  j)roviding  for  free  .ships;  that  is,  permitting  Americans  to  buy  ships  in  other 
countries  and  bring  them  under  the  American  flag.  Plainly  this  would  not  at  all  meet 
the  difficulties  which  I  have  described.  The  oidy  thing  it  would  accomplish  would  be 
to  overcome  the  excess  in  cost  of  building  a  ship  in  an  American  shipyard  over  the  cost 
of  building  it  in  a  foreign  shij)yard;  but  since  all  the  materials  which  enter  into  an 
Atnerican  ship  are  entirely  relieved  of  dtity,  the  difference  in  cost  of  construction  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  practically  a  negligible  (luantity  and  to  afford  no  substantial  obstacle  to 
the  revival  of  American  shipping.  The  expedient  of  free  ships,  therefore,  wottld  be 
merely  to  sacrifice  tnir  American  shipbuilding  industry,  which  ought  to  be  revived  and 
enlarged  with  American  shipping,  and  to  sacrifice  it  without  receiving  any  substantial 
benefit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  all  have  attem])ted  to 
build  up  their  own  shipping  by  adopting  the  policy  of  free  .ships,  have  failed  in  the 
experiment,  have  abandoned  it,  and  have  adojited  in  its  jilace  the  policy  of  subsidy. 

2.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  discriminating  tariff  duty  in  favor  of  goods 
imported  in  American  ships;  that  is  to  .say,  to  impose  higher  duties  upon  goods  imported 
in  foreign  ships  than  are  imposed  on  goods  imported  in  American  ships.  We  tried  that 
once  many  years  ago  and  have  abandont'd  it.  In  its  jilace  we  have  entered  into  treaties 
of  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  expre.ssly 
agreeing  that  no  .such  discrimination  shall  be  made  between  their  vessels  and  ours. 
To  sweep  away  all  those  treaties  and  enter  upon  a  war  of  commercial  retaliation  and 
rcjirisal  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  indirectly  what  can  be  done  directly  should  not 
be  seriously  considered. 

3.  There  remains  the  third  and  obvious  method:  To  neutralize  the  artificial  dis¬ 
advantages  imposed  upon  Atnerican  shipping  through  the  action  of  our  own  Govern- 
iiient  and  foreign  governments  by  an  equivalent  advantage  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
or  subvention.  In  my  opinion  this  is  what  should  be  done;  it  is  the  sensible  and  fair 
thing  to  do.  It  is  what  must  be  done  if  we  would  have  a  revival  of  our  shipjiiiig  and 
the  desired  development  of  our  foreign  trade.  We  can  not  repeal  the  protective 
tariff;  no  political  party  dreams  of  repealing  it;  we  do  not  wish  to  lower  the  standard 
of  Atnerican  living  or  American  wages.  We  should  give  back  to  the  shipowner  what 
we  take  away  from  him  for  the  purpo.«e  of  maintaining  that  standard;  and  unle.ss  we 
do  give  it  back,  we  shall  continue  to  go  without  ships.  How  can  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  the  iinjwovement  of  rivers  and  harbors  to  promote  trade  be  justilied 
upon  any  grounds  which  do  not  al.so  sustain  this  proposal?  Wottld  anyone  reverse 
the  policy  that  granted  aid  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  the  pioneers  of  our  enormous 
internal  commerce,  the  agencies  that  built  up  the  great  traffic  which  has  enabled  half 
a  dozen  other  roads  to  be  built  in  later  years  without  assistance?  .Such  subventions 
would  not  be  gifts.  They  would  be  at  once  compensation  for  injtiries  inflicted  upon 
Atnerican  shii)ping  by  Atnerican  laws  and  the  consideration  for  benefits  received  by 
the  whole  American  people — not  the  shijipers  or  the  shipbuilders  or  the  sailors  alone, 
btit  by  every  manufacturer,  every  miner,  every  farmer,  every  merchant  whose  jiros- 
I)erity  depends  utton  a  market  for  his  products. 

The  provision  for  such  just  compensation  should  be  carefully  shaped  and  directed 
so  that  it  will  go  to  individual  advantage  only  so  far  as  the  individual  is  enabled  by  it 
to  earn  a  reasonable  jtrofit  by  building  up  the  business  of  the  cotintry'. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is  true,  that  out  of  a  faulty  ocean  mail  service  the 
Government  of  the  United  .States  is  making  a  large  profit;  that  is  to  say,  under  existing 
law  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  assumed  the  monopoly  of  carrying 
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the  mails  for  the  ])eoj)k‘  of  the  country,  is  makiii"  a  jtrofit  of  several  million  dollars 
per  annum  by  renderin';  cheap  and  ineflicient  service.  Evtuy  dollar  t)f  tho.se  tnillions 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of  t\ie  United  States.  What  can  be  j'lainer 
than  that  the  (iovernment  outrht  to  exitend  at  least  the  profits  that  it  i^ets  from  the 
ocean  mail  service  in  makiiej;  the  ocean  mail  service  efticieiu?  One  (piarter  of  those 
]>rofits  would  establish  all  these  lines  which  1  have  described  between  the  United 
States  and  South  and  Central  America  and  <;ive  us,  besitles  a  trood  mail  service,  en¬ 
larged  markets  for  the  itroducers  atid  tnerchants  of  the  United  State's  who  jtay  the 
postage  from  which  the  jerofits  coiiu'. 

The  great  body  of  Congressmen  are  always  sincerely  ilesirotis  to  tneet  the  just  wishes 
of  their  constituents  and  to  do  what  is  for  the  public  ititerest;  but  in  this  great  country 
they  are  continually  a.-^sailed  by  innume'rable  exjtressions  of  jjrivate-  ojtitiion  and  by 
innumerable  demands  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money:  they  come  to  discriminate 
very  clearly  between  ])rivate  opinion  and  public  o]>inion,  and  between  real  jtublic 
o]>ituon  atid  the  manufactured  ajtpt'aranct*  of  jtublic  ojtitiion;  they  ktiow  that  wheti 
there  is  a  real  demand  for  atiy  kind  of  legislation  it  will  make  itself  known  to  thetn 
through  a  tnultitude  of  individual  voices.  Hesolutions  of  commercial  bodies  fre- 
(piently  indicate  nothing  except  that  the  i»roposer  of  the  resolutioti  has  a  positive 
opinion  and  that  no  one  else  has  ititen'st  etiough  in  the  subject  to  opjiose  it.  Such 
resolutions  by  them.<elves.  therefore,  have  comparatively  litth*  effect;  they  are  effec¬ 
tive  only  when  the  suj)port  of  individual  expressions  shows  that  they  really  repre.sent 
a  genuine  and  general  opinion. 

It  is  for  the  business  men  all  over  the  country  to  show  to  the  Hepre.^entatives  in 
Congress  that  the  producing  and  c'jmmercial  interests  of  the  country  really  desire  a 
practical  measure  to  eidarge  the  markets  and  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  by  enabling  American  shipping  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  imposed  u])oti 
it  by  foreign  governments  for  the  benefit  of  their  traile  and  by  our  (ioverntnent  forthe 
benefit  of  our  home  industry. 

Wt*  liavc  given  practically  all  of  this  most  important  tirticle  hv  tin 
iiuthority  who  is  eminetitly  fitted  to  deal  with  knowledge  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Koot  has  always  been  intensely  interested  in  relations 
between  the  I’nitetl  States  and  Latin  American  countries,  and  the 
extensive  voyage  he  imide,  visiting  the  ca])itals  of  all  the  princii)al 
nations  .south  of  the  United  States,  fitted  him  to  point  the  way  in  which 
the  American  ])eo})le  can  unite  in  the  march  along  the  path  of  indus¬ 
trial  ])rogress. 

President  Taft  follows  with  an  article  dealing  with  the  coiulition 
of  our  merchant  marine.  What  our  Chief  E.xecutive  says  concerning 
this  matter  merits  attention: 

We  earn  a  profit  from  our  foreign  mails  from  Sti. ()()().()()()  lo  5!S,()(K),0(M)  a  year.  The 
a|)plication  of  that  amount  would  be  (piite  sufHcient  to  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
two  or  thre(‘  oriental  lines  and  .-everal  lines  from  the  east  to  South  America.  Of 
cour.''e,  we  an*  familiar  with  the  argument  that  this  would  be  contriljuting  to  private 
companies  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  but  we  are  thus  contributing  in 
various  ways  on  similar  principles  in  effect,  both  by  our  pn'tective  tariff  law,  by  our 
river  and  harbor  bills,  and  by  our  Reclamation  Service. 

The  trade  between  the  eastern  ports  of  the  Unit<‘d  Stales  and  South  .\merica  is  a 
most  valuable  trade,  and  now  etpials  something  like  .'!!25I).IMK),IKM);  but  Europeati 
nations,  aitjtreciating  the  growing  character  of  this  trade,  have,  by  subsidies  and  other 
means  of  encouragement,  so  increa.sed  the  sailings  of  large  and  wt'll-etjuippeil  vessels 
from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  South  .America  as  visibly  to  effect  the  proportion  of  trade 
which  is  coming  to  the  United  States  by  the  limited  .service  of  a  din*ct  charaeter 
between  New  York  ami  South  .American  ports. 
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It  bi'houvfs  us  Americans  interested  in  ])nshin>;  onr  trade  inti)  every  (|narter  of  the 
^dohe  to  take  steps  to  repair  a  eondition  that  exists  in  resiiect  to  onr  merchant  marine, 
that  is  hnmiliatin"  lo  onr  national  pride,  and  most  hnrdensomi'  to  ns  in  competition 
with  other  nations  in  obtainin';  international  trade. 

We  think  that  tlie  stijiina  of  special  ])iivile<ie  should  he  teiuoved 
fi’otn  this  subject  and  that  the  ])eople  of  the  I'nited  States  shottld 
frankly  face  this  ])eiplexino;  prohlein  and  apjtrove  of  whatever  means 
would  tend  to  solve  it. 


The  March  issue  of  “  llainjtton's  Magazine’’  contains  another 
article  h}'  Kear-Arlmiral  Kobley  1).  Evans,  in  which  he  makes  a  com¬ 
parison  of  freijiht  rates  via  rail  and  via  the  Panama  Canal: 

At  this  point  I  want  to  take  np  the  relative  cost  of  transcontinental  freightage  by 
rail  and  by  the  canal,  in  a  general  way.  1  propose  to  show  .something  of  the  tremen- 
ilous  saving  that  water  transportation  will  effect  for  the  American  public  if  only  we 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  preservation  of  its  advantages. 

The  following  rates  are  now  in  force  from  Pacific  j)orts  to  New  York:  First-class 
freight  from  S:i.70  to  §3  per  1(H)  pounds;  second-class.  5!3.30  to  .^2.00  per  100  pounds; 
third-class,  .'?2.()5  to  S2.20  ])er  1(K)  pounds;  and  fourth-class,  $2.10  to  $1.90  per  1(K) 
pounds;  dried  fruit,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  by  the  carload,  Sl.lO  per  100  pounds;  le.ss 
than  a  carload,  $2.20  per  1(K)  ])onnds;  the  same  dried  fruit  in  sacks,  $1.30  by  the  car¬ 
load  and  $2.20  for  less  than  a  carload:  Chinese  and  .lapanese  matting,  $1  per  1(H)  pounds 
by  the  carload  and  $1.50  for  less  than  a  carload;  oranges,  lemons,  grape  fruit,  limes, 
and  other  citrons,  $1.15  i)er  1(H)  pounds. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  long  list  of  rated  articles  and  may  be  assumed  to 
represent  the  average  railroad  charges  on  foreign  and  domestic  articles  from  Pacific 
ports  to  their  market  in  New  York  City.  If  we  allow  .50,)H)0  pounds  as  the  capacity 
for  each  car,  which  is  a  very  high  estimate,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result:  Articles 
of  the  first  cla.ss  will  j)ay  $3.70  or  $3  for  every  100  ])onnds  shipped,  bet  ns  take  the 
lower  ])rice  $3.  ( )ne  .short  ton  of  2,(XK)  pounds  will  mean  .$00  in  freight  rates  and  the 

carload  will  be  twenty-five  times  that,  or  $1,5(K).  In  other  words,  first-class  freight 
will  cost  .$00  per  ton,  by  the  carload,  for  the  distance  indicated.  ( )ther  cla.sses  of  freights 
will  be  cheaper.  At  the  published  rate  the  freight  charge  on  fruit  is  $23  per  ton; 
so  that  for  25  tons  of  oranges,  the  consumers  in  New  York  will  have  y)aid,  for  hauling 
them  to  market,  $575.  If  200  carloads  are  con.sumed,  at  25,()()()  pounds  to  the  car, 
the  amount  paid  by  those  who  eat  the  oranges  will  be  .$57,500.  I  am  informed  that 
over  2(),(HH)  carloads  crossed  the  continent  last  year. 

A  ship  of  (i,0(X)  net  tons  cargo  capacity  would  take  as  many  tons  of  freight  as  240 
frei'jht  cars  of  25-ton  capacity,  or  480  freight  cars  carrying  half  this  load,  which  is  much 
nearer  the  average,  and  allowing  the  same  freight  rates  for  first-cla.ss  freight,  she 
would  have  to  her  credit  on  each  trip  from  a  Pacific  j)ort  to  New  York,  or  .some  other 
eastern  market,  the  neat  sum  of  $300, (HH).  Two  such  trips  would  pay  for  the  .ship. 
In  the  case  of  fresh  fruit,  the  ships  to  carry  it  would  have  to  be  specially  built  and  would 
be,  therefore,  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  type  of  merchant  ships. 

The  ordinary  ship,  however,  can  carry  dried  fruits  and  other  freights  without  any 
extra  cost  in  the  way  of  refrigerating  rooms.  A  ship  of  0,()(K)  net  tons  capacity,  loaded 
with  dried  fruit  at  a  Pacific  port,  will  have  earned  on  her  freight  when  landed  at  the 
eastern  market,  putting  the  rate  at  $1  per  100  pounds,  the  sum  of  $120, (KH).  A  few 
such  trips  and  the  .«hip  will  have  paid  for  her.self.  Refrigerating  ships  are  now  in  use 
all  over  the  world.  One  of  them  was  attached  to  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet  in 
1898  and  following  years  and  sui)i)lied  fresh  meat  for  the  American  Army  and  Navy  in 
the  Philippines.  Another  accomj)anied  the  Atlantic  Fleet  around  the  world.  This 
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vessel  carried  about  l,OdO,(XX)  j)ouiicls  of  fresh  meat.  Such  vessels  are  in  common  us(* 
commercially,  jjarticularly  in  the  fre.sh  meat  and  fruit  business. 

If  a  ship  of  (),(KX)  net  tons  be  employed  to  carry  freight  frr)m  I’acific  i>orts  to  j)orts  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  via  the  I’anama  canal,  and  if  she  loads  with  the  chea])est  freight 
(pioted,  soaps,  and  soap  powder,  at  80  cents  per  100  pounds— §10  p(‘r  ton— she  will  earn 
for  each  trip  §!)0,0(K).  Supposing  her  to  be  fully  loaded  on  each  trip — to  carry  the 
contents  of  480  freight  cars  of  25,OtK)  i>ounds  each — she  will  earn  §102,000  on  each 
round  trip.  If  we  reduce  these  rates  by  one-half,  she  will  earn  .§00,000  each  round 
trij).  If  the  freight  rate  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  that  quoted  and  j)iit  at  §4  per  ton. 
each  round  trip  will  give  the  owners  .§48,000,  which  would  ))ay  all  interest,  charge's, 
expen.ses,  and  give  the  owners  a  good  jerolit. 

Let  us  sujepose  that  this  0,(K)0-ton  ship  makes  0  round  trips  only  per  year  and  that 
she  costs,  when  delivered  to  her  owners,  §(i00,000.  If  she  carries  freight  at  present 
railroad  rates  of  §00  per  ton  and  on  each  trij)  takes  the  load  of  480  freight  cars,  she  will 
earn  §800.000  per  trip,  or  §720, (KMt  jx'r  round  tri]),  or  .§4,320.0(M)  per  year. 

If  the  same  ship,  in  the  .siune  trade,  carries  the  same  amount  of  freight  at  §20  per  ton, 
.she  will  earn  for  each  trip  §120,000,  for  the  round  trip  §240,000.  and  for  the  year 
§1,440.(MM». 

If  the  same  ship,  in  the  same  trade,  carries  the  same  amount  of  freight  of  the  chea])est 
<-lass  (luoted,  §10  per  ton,  she  will  earn  for  each  trip  .§00,000,  for  the  round  trip  §102.000, 
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and  for  the  year  §1, 1-52, (MM). 

These  figures  as  to  the  profits  of  transportation  by  water  are,  of  cour.se,  based  on  the 
assumption  of  water  haulage  g('tting  the  .same  rates  that  the  railroads  get.  They  are 
startling,  it  is  true;  and  yet  they  are  fair.  They  simply  shoir  hotr  inercusahly  irastej'iil 
the  nation  is  lehieh  restriets  itself  to  the  most  e.rpensiee  transportation  and  denies  itself  the 
cheapest.  If  tny  calculations  seem  extretne,  itivestigate  the  facts. 
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S(’KNES  IN  MEXICO. 


iSli  “Motorinjr  in  ti  ('actus  Forest”  is  a  very  interestin':  arti-  jf;.; 

ele  by  Mr.  (’has.  Fkedehick  Ib)i.i)EK,in  '‘The('entnry  llltis- 
tnited  Monthly  Majra/.ine”  for  Mareli,  telling  of  a  trip  tliron‘:li  the  <:iant 
ciietus  country  of  the  Ya(|ui  liiver.  The  original  incentive  of  the 
trip  was  the  discovery  of  a  curiously  carved  stone  hy  Maj.  Fkederick 
K.  Hi  rxham,  formerly  of  the  British  army,  near  Espertinza,  and  it 
was  in  search  of  this  stone  that  Mr.  Holder  phinned  his  automobile 
trip.  However,  the  deli<:hts  of  the  journev  throu<:li  the  forest  lured 


((%>urtt*sy  of  The  Cntturt/  }ln<i«izine.) 

PECULIARLY  IXSCKIRED  STUNE  FOUND  BY  MAJOR  BURNHAM  IN  MEXICO. 

iilions  from  working  the  mines,  and  the  American  who  wandered  from  the  main  liigh- 
ways  took  desperate  chances.  Within  a  few  months,  by  the  capture  of  the  Yaqui 
Indians  and  their  partial  deportation  to  Yucatan,  all  this  has  been  changed  and,  as  a 
result,  this  fascinating  region  is  thrown  open  to  the  world.  Railroad  construction  is 
ra])idly  ])rogressing  in  the  direction  of  Guadalajara  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  passing 
ancient  towns  and  villages  unknown  even  to  ('ortez,  and  opening  up  a  country  that 
in  a  few  years  will  probably  become  one  of  the  winter  re.sorts  of  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  Mr.  Luther  Rurr.^nk,  who  has  been  making  studies  of  the  cacti  within  its 
borders,  in  a  recent  address  said :  “Mexico  is  the  land  of  de.stiny,  the  land  of  the  hidden 
j)ast,  the  land  of  a  mo.st  brilliant  future.  It  has  a  climate  in  i)arts  surpassing  California. 
It  is  destined  in  the  summer,  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the  spring  to  be  the  resort 
of  all  the  world." 


him  away  from  tlu>  ori<;inal  ohjout  of  his  trip,  althoiijih  ho  ultimately 
found  and  made  a  photojiraph  of  the  ancient  stone.  The  author 
deserihes  most  interestin<ily  the  eharaeter  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  putting  before  our  mental  vision  a  .section  of  Mexico 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  American.  He  says: 


(Cactus  of  many  kinds  is  found  all  over  the  Southwe.«t,  but  it  is  not  until  one 
a])proaches  the  center  of  Sonora  that  it  attains  its  most  imi)osirig  development  and 
becomes  a  giant  forest  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Few  have  even  heard  of  this  delta, 
and  for  years  the  wars  between  the  Yaqui  Indians  and  Mexico  have  kept  the  great 
State  of  Sonora,  which  t)orders  Arizona,  as  unknown  to  the  average  American  as  some 
l)arts  of  Africa.  Railway  extension  was  stopped,  the  Mexican  Government  prohibited 
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The  detailed  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  caetacea'  and  the 
description  of  the  <juare(pn  merits  repetition,  so  we  (piote  in  fidl: 

Nearly  all  these  cacti  bear  edible  fruit,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Luther  Hurb.wk 
found  the  orifrinal  of  his  spineless  cactus  in  Sonora,  where  the  natives  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  pears  of  the  varieties  known  locally  as  tunas,  saguaro,  jtitahaya,  and 
nopal. 

At  the  base  of  many  of  the  largest  cactus  trees  1  found  what  at  first  1  suj)pc>sed  to  be 
a  white  rock,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  tuber  or  root  of  a  plant  i)eculiar  to  Sonora  and 
the  immediate  country,  and  known  to  the  natives  as  the  guarecpii  {Ihervillea  sonora  ), 
really  a  member  of  the  squash  family.  Some  of  them  were  three  times  as  large  as  a 
man’s  head. 

The  plant  is  a  marvelous  illustration  of  nature’s  efforts  at  storing  water,  as  the  rock¬ 
like  tuber,  j)erfect  in  its  imitation,  was  a  fibrous  reservoir,  and,  when  cut,  disi)layed 
a  green,  watery  mass  not  unlike  a  watermelon.  Sonora  has  two  rainy  seasons,  one  in 
winter,  generally  limited,  and  one  in  summer,  and  during  the  dry,  hot  time  when  the 
farmers  irrigate,  the  guarequi  lies  on  the  hot  sand,  apparently  a  stone,  but  in  reality 
a  dormant,  living  reservoir.  When  the  rains  of  summer  come,  roots  spring  from  the 
lower  portion  and  penetrate  the  soil,  numerous  vines  grow  from  the  uj){)er  ])ortion  and 
climb  uj)  into  the  giant  cacti,  and  the  guarequi  flourishes,  stores  water,  and  increases 
the  size  of  its  reservoir;  but  when  the  rain  passes,  the  roots  and  vines  die  and  the 
reservoir  lies  dormant  upon  the  hot  sands  until  the  next  season. 

In  the  report  of  the  (.'arnegie  botanical  station  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Doctor  McDougal 
states  that  one  of  these  tubers,  placed  in  a  case  in  the  New  York  Hotanical  Garden  in 
1902,  each  year  at  the  time  of  the  summer  rain  in  Sonora  has  sent  up  its  growth  to  a 
height  of  2  feet.  He  believes  that  the  reservoir  contains  sufficient  water  to  last  the 
plant  through  a  series  of  droughts  equivalent  to  a  (piarter  of  a  century.  In  a  word, 
this  is  nature’s  provision  for  bridging  over  dry  years. 

The  motor  trip  led  through  tlie  eaetus  forest  to  the  shore  of  the 
(lulf  of  C'aliforniii  and  here  the  real  sportsman’s  paradise  was  dis¬ 
co  veretl. 

We  camped  directly  on  the  Hay  of  Tobari,  really  a  series  of  inlets  affording  anchor¬ 
age  for  vessels  of  good  size.  The  inlet  opposite  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  then 
came  a  long,  low  island  or  peninsula,  with  an  outer  bay  a  mile  wide;  then  another 
long  island,  in  its  turn  bisected  by  a  charming  laguna,  across  which,  from  the  outer 
beach,  came  the  roar  and  splendid  music  of  the  .sea  as  it  piled  in  from  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  epicure  this  region  is  a  paradise.  Here  were  soft- 
shelled  crabs,  green  turtles,  white  sea  bass,  mullet  in  vast  schools,  and  offshore,  in 
deep  water,  the  finest  fi.shing  known.  The  only  criticism  by  the  anglers  I  heard  was 
that  the  fish  bit  too  well,  and  were  too  large.  The  white  sea  bass,  which  in  California 
is  large  at  oO  pounds,  here  ran  up  to  150.  At  night  we  could  hear  the  bass  and  mullet 
leaping  not  50  feet  away.  There  were  many  others,  ranging  from  the  great  manta, 
or  sea  bat,  nearly  20  feet  across,  to  the  game-rooster  fish,  with  a  gallant  show  of  fins 
and  many  colors,  and  yellow-tail  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  The  shores  and 
inlets  were  alive  with  plover,  snipe,  and  shore  birds  of  great  variety,  recalling  the 
Florida  I  knew  in  the  early  sixties.  All  day  long  I  saw  troops  of  herons,  cranes, 
rt)seate  spomibills,  snipe,  curlew,  and  other  birds  walking  up  and  down  the  beach, 
singly  and  in  companies.  Great  flights  of  migrant  birds  filled  the  air  with  the  roar 
of  wings  and  strange  cries. 
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For  tlu‘  ini'orniation  of  any  enthusiastic  motorist  who  would  emulate 
Mr.  IIoi.DEH,  we  jiive  the  equipment  of  his  ear  and  the  character  of 
the  country  over  which  he  traveled: 

Tlu‘  equipment  of  our  ear  consisted  of  a  tarpaulin  and  blankets,  canteens  (strapi)ed 
on  the  outside  to  i;et  the  cool  air),  a  water  olla,  or  jar,  in  the  car,  and  a  scant  food 
su])i)ly,  as  we  expected  to  live  on  the  country,  where  deer  and  various  game  birds 
are  plentiful.  We  took  rods,  guns,  and  rifles,  anil  the  chauffeur  was  armed  with 
a  sixshooter.  It  is  necessary  to  carry  water  when  away  from  the  river,  and  as  the 
delta  from  the  .Mayo  to  the  Yaqui  was  70  or  80  miles  wide  in  ])laces  as  we  traveled, 
the  runner  was  det)ended  u))on  to  show  where  the  wells  were  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 

We  were  off  early  in  the  Ai)ril  morning,  plunging  directly  into  the  cactus  forest, 
the  touring  car  gliding  along  the  i)erfect  roads  like  a  bird.  The  delta  was  apparently 
level.  Away  to  the  north,  beyond  the  Yaipii  River,  were  the  Hacatete  ilountains, 
the  stronghold  for  ages  of  the  wild  or  bronco  Yaquis.  To  the  west,  strange  jagged  and 
isolated  jteaks.  Mounts  C'uchus,  Chimbampo,  Tesamo,  Guamochil,  and  others,  stood 
out  against  the  sky,  while  to  the  south  were  other  jteaks,  and  all  day,  as  we  sped  on 
to  the  west,  mountain  ranges  and  jteaks  rose  over  the  cactus  trees  and  the  edge  of  the 
world  came  into  life,  like  shij)s  at  sea.  The  delta  itself  was  like  the  floor  of  a  room, 
and  the  oidy  hill  we  .^law  was  in  coming  u])  out  of  the  ('ocoraipii  arroyo,  which  ])roved 
to  be  no  hill,  but  the  wall  of  a  balsa,  or  irrigation  dam.  1  should  think  the  drop  from 
Esperanza  to  the  gulf  for  70  miles  was  a  foot  a  mile,  and  in  April  we  found  the  ancient 
roads  almost  perfect,  comparable  in  the  main  to  those  of  a  park.  They  were  evidently 
made  by  merely  cutting  down  the  cactus,  leaving  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  over  which 
a  motor  can  move  at  any  s])eed. 

In  foncliision,  Mr.  IIoi.der  tells  of  the  eondition  of  his  ear  after  his 
lonir  trip: 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  motor  car  stood  the  travel  over  a  new  country. 
Though  the  very  word  cactus  is  suggestive  of  punctured  tires,  yet  so  far  as  mishaps  were 
concerned,  our  trips  were  almost  uneventful,  due  to  the  stoneless  nature  of  the  roads 
and  the  long  levels.  The  best  months  to  take  the  trip  are  from  November  to  May,  when 
the  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  in  Sonora.  There  are  dilKculties  in  taking  cars  over 
the  line,  as  they  must  be  bonded,  and  severe  accidents  reipiire  the  .shipment  of  a  car  to 
I, os  Angeles.  I  should  advise  the  motor  car  enthusiast  to  take  the  railroad  as  far  as 
Esperanza,  about  400  miles  from  the  Arizona  line,  where  automobiles  can  be  had  for 
trips  about  the  delta  or  the  surrounding  country;  in  fact,  the  only  garage  I  saw  in  the 
entire  State  was  at  this  town.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  small 
towns  which  make  so  brave  a  showing  on  ma])s  are  very  small  adobe  or  brush  Indian 
villages,  and  cars  should  be  well  eipiipped  for  repairs.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
water  away  from  the  river,  as  all  the  Indian  towns  have  wells,  but  they  are  sometimes 
10  or  20  miles  apart.  Gasoline  can  be  obtained  at  the  large  towns,  and  we  found  it  at 
the  Fundicion  mine  store.  A  car  has  recently  made  the  trij)  from  Eos  Angeles  through 
Sonora  to  the  Gity  of  Mexico  and  return.  The  best  roads  follow  the  railroad,  and 
between  Nogales  and  the  delta  are  the  large  cities  of  Ilermosillo  and  Guaymas,  and 
.several  large  towns. 

The  article  shows  how  a  visit  to  this  country  would  he  filled  with 
interest inir  incidents,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be  the  chance  of 
ineetin*;  Major  Bukxiiam,  the  American  who.se  life  has  been  filled 
with  thrillin<:  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
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In  the  ‘'('osmopolitun  Mairaziue”  for  March  is  an  article  hv  Mr. 
Othemax  Stevexs,  entitled  '“Mexico,  the  Proftressive.”  In  view 
of  the  recent  eritieisni  of  conditions  in  our  sister  Kepublie,  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vexs  had  been  eomniissioned  to  <;o  to  Mexico  and  report  upon  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  He  was  directed  to  report  tlie  truth.  His 
article  shows  that  the  recent  attacks  upon  the  present  administration 
of  Mexico  are  entirely  without  justification. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  American  business  man  is  what  he  says 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Mexico  by  Ameri¬ 
can  capital. 

That  the  law  is  not  found  obstruelive  to  iiulustry  is  ])roved  at  a  j;lance.  As  one 
journeys  from  El  Paso  to  this  eitj',  enterprises  involvinp;  inillions  are  shown  at  fre(|Uent 
intervals,  and  all  hacked  by  .\merican  dollars.  .Almost  all  the  railway  inileafte  in  the 
Kepublic  was  constructed  with  .American  money,  and  7o  per  cent  of  these  investments 
have  proved  profitable  to  the  investors— to  the  original  investors,  not  the  ones  who 
reorganize  wrecked  companies,  for  such  are  unknown  here.  I  can  make  the  assertion 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  no  instance  where  .American  capital  has  been 
invested  with  discretion  and  with  honest  purpose,  and  directed  by  cai)able  minds,  has 
a  failure  resulted,  nor  has  a  most  satisfactory  profit  been  wanting.  .And  I  find  that  in 
the  financial  centers  of  the  I’nited  States  the  utmost  confidence  is  felt  in  Mexican  enter- 
]>rises.  Recently  the*  tiovernment  authorized  the  raising  of  !!;2(),(K)0,(HK)  as  a  fund  to 
forward  private  irrifration  undertakings.  The  entire  sum  was  subscribed  at  once  by 
one  of  the  notably  conservative  banking  firms  of  New  A'ork,  and  is  now  being  used  here. 

Hap|)ily,  due  to  the  policy  of  friendliness  and  invitation  to  American  financiers 
established  by  President  I)i.\z,  every  facility  is  found  at  hand  for  cautious  and  reliable 
investigation  by  intending  investors.  .A  A'ankee  with  money  does  not  find  himself 
compelled  to  rely  on  the  promises  and  assertions  of  promoters  or  agents.  If  he  desires 
to  meet  and  talk  with  President  l)i.\z  he  can  do  so.  If  he  wishes  to  have  the  views  of 
the  ministers  of  finance  and  agriculturt',  he  can  meet  those  able  men,  and  secure  what¬ 
ever  their  departments  may  contain  that  will  serve  his  j)urj)ose. 

With  this  alluring  state  of  thin<;s,  there  is  no  terrifying  labor  question  to  make  the 
investor  hesitate.  .A  strike  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a  shortage  of  labor, 
skilled  or  otherwise.  .An  experience  1  had  since  coming  here  will  illustrate  these 
points.  .An  .American  who  has  a  bank,  and  who  manages  as  well  the  local  interests  of 
two  great  money  powers  of  our  country,  was  talking  with  me  about  imlustries,  and 
happened  to  mention  that  three  years  ago  he  had  established  a  shot*  factory  with  a 
capital  of  $800, (MHt. 

■‘Have  you  found  it  profitable?"  1  ask(*d  him. 

•‘I  used  .American  capital,"’  he  replietl.  “I  imported  the  best  .American  machinery, 
and  I  have  never  failed  to  pay  dividends  to  at  least  ft)  per  cent  of  the  investment.  1 
have  also  a  soaj)  factory  that  ndurns  regularly  100  jx-r  cent  on  the  investment,  and  these 
are  all  operated  by  Mexican  labor." 

"I»rj  you  mean  that  you  have  educated  .Mexicans  to(»perate  those  intricate  shoe¬ 
making  machiiu's?"  I  (pieried. 

"Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you,"  he  answ<‘red. 

We  walked  to  the  etitrance  of  his  office,  on  a  street  that  was  as  busy  as  any  in  tdiicago, 
and  he  hailed  a  taxir  ab.  Taxii  abs,  by  the  way,  are  as  numeroits  as  in  any  city  in  the 
rnite<l  .States,  and,  whatever  other  barbarousness  may  be  ascribed  to  Mexico,  their 
meters  are  the  most  civilized  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  their  drivers  are  honest. 

The  drive  took  us  through  the  sec-tion  of  the  city  (K-euj)ied  by  the  poorest  class  of 
l)eons.  There  was  some  scpialor  visible,  but  no  misery.  There  was  j>overty,  but  a  fair 
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mnount  of  comfort.  Aiul  there  \va^  contentment,  and  careless  happiness,  visible  on 
every  face.  This  trait  is  most  portentous  to  the  entire  nation.  If  there  was  more 
revolt  at  conditions  among:  the  poor,  if  there  was  a  discontentment  visible  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  would  augur  better  for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  laboring  class  into  aggressively 
progressive  citizens. 

‘•This  enterprise,"  said  my  friend,  “was  established  without  any  governmental 
a.ssistance,  is  purely  a  business  matter,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  creditable.” 

We  drew  up  in  front  of  a  handsome  concrete  building,  and  1  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
foreman  who  was  instructed  to  tell  me  anything  1  wanted  to  know.  I  found  500  Mexi¬ 
cans,  the  smaller  portion  being  girls,  at  work  turning  out  shoes,  from  the  rough  sides  of 
leather  to  the  completed  article,  amid  the  whirr  of  wheels  and  the  bustle  of  electric- 
driven  machines. 

•‘How  much  do  the  hands  get'?”  I  impiired. 

••The  ordinary  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece,”  was  the  reply,  “and  they  average 
from  §10  to  §f2  a  week.” 

That  was  calculated  in  Mexican  silver,  which  means  in  our  money  from  §5  to  §(>. 

•‘Here  is  a  machine  for  heeling  shoes;  its  capacity  in  the  United  States  would  be 
about  1 ,0tX)  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  and  the  o|)erator  there  would  receive  §40  or  §50  a  week 
in  your  money.  We  pay  him  §18  a  week,  and  he  averages  about  800  pairs  a  day.” 

Mr.  Stevens  has  no  I’oar  as  to  any  distiirhances  succeodinji  the 
passing  ol'  President  Diaz.  Tlie  <;ieater  part  of  tlie  population 
of  the  Kepnhlie  are  now  enpiorcd  in  industrial  enterprises  tliat  engross 
tlieir  whole  attention,  and  they  would  not  tolerate  any  inoveinent 
that  would  interfere  with  the  peaceable  pursuit  of  their  various 
occupations. 


The  March  nuinher  of  '‘The  Taylor-T  rot  wood  Mapizine”  has  a 
very  interestinj;  description  of  an  eveninj;  in  Veracruz.  The  title 
of  the  article  is  “Under  the  Portales.”  It  is  hy  Mrs.  Reese  Wilson. 
A  picture  of  the  evening;  meal  partaken  in  unitjue  surrounding  is 
worth  quoting;: 

With  the  going  down  of  the  |)assionatc  tropical  sun,  the  po|>ulation  of  Veracruz 
])ours  forth  from  the  low,  thick-walled  buildings,  and  tills  the  streets  and  ])lazas,  and 
sooner  or  laU*r  ])asses  under  the  portales.  Sonu*  bareheaded  ladies  in  Europi'an  clothes 
come  out  of  the  hotel  and  order  dinner  at  a  neighboring  table.  There  are  a  brace  of 
othcers  from  a  Hritish  warship  in  the  harbor,  there  are  white-clad  Inisiness  men  in 
crumpled  panamas,  and  a  i)air  of  young  bloods  come  down  from  the  city  to  Sunday  in 
the  free  and  easy  life  of  Veracruz.  .\  burly  hacitmdado  jostles  a  scpiad  of  middies  from 
a  foreign  ship,  ami  a  Frenchman,  with  a  silk  hat  and  boutonniere,  rubs  arms  with  a 
dirty  native  woman  carrying  a  naked  babe  wrapf)ed  in  a  fadeil  robozo.  Senoritas, 
]>erky  in  Parisian  gowns,  get  in  the  way  of  a  blue-coateil  policeman  who  is  furtively 
watching  a  shabby  individual  slouching  here  and  there  in  the  throng.  The  half- 
frantic  waiters  dart  back  and  forth  from  the  cafe  (hK)rs  to  the  clamoring  refreshment 
seekers  about  the  crowded  tables  and  grumbh*  in  tpiick  ejaculations  at  the  stream  of 
pa.ssers-by  which  hinders. 


In  view  of  the  unusual  interest  in  the  tninittj;  situation  in  Nicarajiua 
at  the  present  time,  an  article  iti  the  “Minin*;  and  Scientific  Press” 
on  *;ol(l  ininin*;  in  the  Piz-Piz  District.  Nicaraffua,  hy  Mr.  W.  A. 
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(’oxxELLY  is  timely,  and  as  little  is  known  of  the  situation  there  we 
quote  extensively  from  this  article: 

Tlie  I’iz-Piz  gold  mining  distric  t  is  in  northcTn  Nicaragua,  about  75  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  latitude  14°  north,  longitude  84°  :10'  west.  The  district 
is  reached  from  the  United  State's  by  steamers  of  the  llluefields  Steamship  Comj)any, 
which  runs  a  boat  twice  I'ach  month  to  (’ape  (Iracias  a  l>ios,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  UcK'o  or  Wanks  Rivc*r,  and  four  or  more  boats  to  llluefields,  a  port  farther  south. 
From  llluefields  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  coasting  schooner  to  Principulca,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  rivt'r  of  the  same  name,  thence  by  batteau  uj)  the  Prineijeulea  and  Hanbana 
rivers  to  Tunkey,  a  small  town  nc'ar  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hanbana.  This 
town  is  20  mile's  distant  from  the  mint's,  and  the  trip  must  be  made  on  mule  back. 

The  ('ape  Gracias  route  is  the  one  most  gent'rally  list'd,  as  there  is  a  commotlious 
river  steamer  plying  weekly  fre)m  the  port  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wasi)uc  River,  a  tlis- 
tance  by  windings  of  the  river  of  about  200  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Wasptic 
te)  the  mines,  by  the  Waspuc  anti  Piz-Piz  rivers,  freight  is  carried  in  batteaux,  poled  or 
l)aelelled  by  Meesepiito  or  Sumu  Indians.  These  boats  carry  from  5,(KK)  to  8,(X)0  pounds 
of  freight  and  the  crew.  Power  boats  are  not  feasible  abeive  Ya-hook  Falls,  in  the 
Waspue  River,  as  there  are  numerous  rapids  and  three  or  four  portages. 

The  trip  freun  New  Orleans  to  the  mines  usually  retiuires  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days,  divided  as  follows;  New  Orleans  to  ('ape  Gracias,  five  tlays;  at  the  Gape  one 
day;  two  days  on  river  .steamer  to  Waspuc;  and  four  to  five  days  from  Wasjtuc  to  the 
mine's.  The  expense  of  the  trip  is  about  $I(K),  and  to  one  fond  of  water  travel  it  is 
e'xtremely  ph'asant.  This  si'ction  of  the  country  nt'eds  a  railroad  badly. 

******* 

'Phe  climate  in  this  ])art  of  Nic  aragua  is  tropical,  the  temperature  in  the  daytime 
bc'ing  about  80°F.  and  at  night  about  75°.  There  are  two  .sc'asons,  wet  and  dry.  The 
wet  se'ason  begins  usually  about  June  15,  with  ht'avy  rains  till  about  September  15, 
lighter  rains  till  Decembc'r,  then  continuing  hc'avy  again  till  January  or  Ft'bruary. 
Thc'rc'  is  never  a  shortage  of  water  for  milling.  The  whole  country  is  densely  covered 
with  tro])ical  vc'getation,  ine-lueling  a  good  supply  of  hard  wood  for  mining  and  building 
purposes.  Tropical  fruits  and  vegc'tables  grow  in  great  abundanc'e  the  year  round, 
some  of  the  most  useful  being  banana,  j)lantain,  cassava  or  yuca,  swc'et  potatoes,  yams, 
limes,  citronella,  oranges,  papaya,  and  ])ineapples.  Mexican  beans  and  corn  are 
raised  by  native  farmers;  many  of  the  common  northern  vegetables  are  being  succc'ss- 
fully  cultivateel  at  the  mines. 

The  mines  are*  situated  on  the  .>iouthe‘asterly  slope  of  a  leroininent  range  of  hills 
which  forms  one  of  the  main  watc'rshc'ds  of  the  Reptiblie-.  This  range  of  hills,  begin¬ 
ning  not  far  from  ('ape  Gracias,  extt'iids  in  a  gc'iieral  southwc'sterly  dirc'ction  several 
hundrc'd  mile's  into  the  intc'rior  of  the  Re‘])ublie',  travc'rsing  its  widc'st  i>art,  thc'H  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  water  of  the  northeastc'rn  sloj)e  flows  to  the  Wanks, 
and  thence  to  the  (.’aribbean  Sea;  the  opposite  sle)pe  is  drained  by  a  number  of  large 
short  rivers  to  the  bake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  (’aribbc'an  Se'a.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  elistrie-t  is  about  1,(KK)  feet,  with  hills  as  high  as  1,8(K)  to  2, (KM)  fe*et  above  sea 
level. 

******* 

The  vein  systems  have  a  strike  about  north  52°  east,  and  a  dij)  of  about  70"  north¬ 
west.  Most  of  the  smaller  veins  follow  closely  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  so-called 
“mother  lode.”  This  mother  lode  has  bc'en  trace'd,  and  consieU'rably  developt'd, 
along  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  is  thought  to  extend  much  farther.  It  is  a  true 
fi.«sured  zone,  25  to  75  teet  thick,  having  a  quartz-iron  filling,  much  weathered  to  a 
depth  of  100  feet  or  so.  The  surface  has  bt'cn  eroded,  and  the  finer  particle's  washed 
away,  leaving  a  manta  of  concentrated  ore'  wider  than  the  ve*in  and  somewhat  richer. 
******* 
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(iold  was  discovorod  about  20  years  a<ro  in  the  creeks  of  this  district,  and  soon  after 
the  veins  furnishin*;  the  gold  were  discovered  and  denounced.  The  working  mines 
today,  with  their  etiuipinent,  are  as  follows:  Bonanza,  Joe  Lapiern*.  owner,  eight  3J- 
fiK)t  Huntington  mills,  sand  leaching  plant,  and  decantation  slime  plant,  hydro¬ 
electric  power  ])lant;  Lone  Star.  Norman  Mclimess  and  \\illiam  Bluett,  owners, 
thirty  7o0-pound  stamps,  sand  leaching  j)lant.  water  power;  Mars,  S.  B.  Sherrick  and 
Charles  Lobner,  owners,  two  3J-f(>ot  Huntington  mills,  hydro-electric  jwwer  plant; 
Siempre  ^■iva,  Bluefields  and  New  Orleans  company,  owners,  twenty  GoO-pound 
stamps,  sand  leaching  ])lant,  hydro-electric  jwwer  jdant,  generating  300  kilowatts; 
Constancia,  New  York  com])any,  owners,  ten  SoO-pound  stamps,  water  and  electric 
power,  buj'ing  power  from  Siempre  Viva;  Concordia,  Paul  Rener,  owner,  ten  750- 
pound  stamps  and  log  washer,  electric  power  from  Siempre  Viva;  Trinidad.  Richard 
Lehmann,  owner,  five  750-pound  stamps,  working  the  extension  of  the  Siem])re  Viva 
vein  east,  using  electric  ])ower  from  the  Siemi)re  Viva. 

The  Bonanza  is  working  a  depo.dt  or  manta  averaging  about  .S().40  per  ton,  and  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  mined,  the  working  cost  is  low.  The  Lone  Star  ami 
Mars  are  milling  ore  from  the  ‘‘mother  hKle,”  mining  it  by  open  pit  or  mill  hole.  Con¬ 
cordia  and  Siemi)re  Viva  are  using  ore  from  a  large  vein  paralleling  the  maiti  lode,  atid 
mining  through  adits,  no  pumping  nor  hoisting  being  done.  Constancia  is  taking  ore 
from  two  smaller  side  veins  and  from  the  main  lode,  the  latter  by  open  |)it  and  the 
former  through  a  shaft  by  a  small  electric  hoist. 

Besides  the  above-named  mines  several  new  properties  are  doing  well,  with  only 
three  stamps  and  other  j)rospecting  mills.  The  output  of  the  district  is  about  8550,(KMt 
j>er  year. 

Pp  to  the  present  time*  only  ore  from  a  comparatively  shallow  depth  has  been  used, 
and  with  the  existing  milling  jtlanis  there  is  enough  ore  of  the  same  character  to  last 
for  many  years.  Just  what  the  ore  will  be  like  iti  depth  is  not  known,  but  in  the  deej)- 
est  levels  run  on  some  of  the  mines  sulphides  in  small  quantities  have  been  found. 
These  sulphides  are  iron  i)yrite.  chalcopyrite,  zinc  blende,  and  galena,  with  .some  pyro- 
morphite  and  anglesite.  When  the  completely  oxidized  ores  have  been  exhausted 
it  will  likely  require  a  different  treatment  than  is  now  aj)plied. 

Mr.  C’oxxELEY  refers  to  tlie  dispute  because  of  the  concessions 
held  by  tlie  United  States  and  Xicarajiua  Coinjtany,  which  has  a 
claim  on  a  section  of  country  ‘25  miles  wide,  reachinj;  nearly  across 
the  Re])ublic. 

In  reference  to  local  conditions  which  have  a  bearing:  on  the 
exploitation  of  mines  in  this  country  Mr.  Coxxelly  says  as  follows: 

The  power  possibilities  are  splendid.  The  ui)per  Piz-Piz  Falls,  owned  by  the 
f<iemj)re  Viva  mine,  are  thought  to  be  able  to  generate  2,500  horsepower.  The  lower 
falls,  owned  jointly  by  the  Mars  mine  and  the  Concession,  will  generate  twice  that 
amount.  The  Bonanza  mine  has  a  100-kilowatt  plant  now,  with  a  possibility  of 
increasing  it  greatly.  The  Lone  Star  has  water  power  sufficient  for  5(K)  horsepower, 
provided  a  hy<lro-electric  plant  were  installed  at  its  falls.  The  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  Company  hold  all  the  lower  falls  on  the  Piz-Piz  except  200  horsepower 
owned  by  the  Mars  mine,  and  it  lays  claim  to  all  others  not  now  in  use. 

Labor,  consisting  of  Spanish,  Mosquito,  and  Sumu  Indians,  and  (irand  Cayman 
Creoles,  is  ])lentiful  and  cheap.  Miners  receive  2.5  solcn,  muckers  1.5,  car  men  2. 
timber  men  3  to  4.  Creole  amalgamators  get  4  to  5  solfs,  and  mine  foremen  the  same. 
The  shift  in  the  mine  and  all  other  work  excej)t  in  the  mill  is  9  hours,  and  the  men  are 
j)aid  in  silver,  the  sol  being  the  unit.  The  value  of  the  sol  fluctuates  with  the  price 
of  silver.  It  has  been  worth  40  cents  g((ld  for  almost  a  year  past .  All  men  are  fed  by 
the  mine  owners.  The  rations  are  about  as  follows:  Wheat-flour  bread  once  or  twice 
j)er  day;  plantain,  boiled,  when  bread  is  not  given;  t>(‘ef  is  bought  twice  each  week; 
Ijeaus,  rice,  and  coffee  with  sugar. 
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Owing  to  a  high  tariff  all  foreign  foodstuff  is  expensive.  Beef  is  killed  under  a 
concession;  sugar  is  made  by  a  monopoly;  salt  pays  tribute  to  a  concession;  also  dyna¬ 
mite,  caps,  and  fuse.  The  mines  now  drag  or  carry  their  freight  from  a  landing  on  the 
Piz-Piz  Kiver,  a  solid  mortar  weighing  5,000  pounds  being  the  limit  of  weight  which 
can  be  handled  by  this  method.  Mining  machinery  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  There 
is  an  export  duty  on  gold  of  50  cents  per  fine  ounce,  with  a  penalty  of  50  per  cent  if 
said  duty  be  not  paid  in  certain  bonds  issued  by  the  Government.  The  total  expense 
per  ounce  is  about  $1,  in  fact  one  large  business  company  charges  .?1.08  per  bar-ounce, 
all  charges  included  except  those  made  by  the  mint  in  New  Orleans.  The  gold  as 
shipped  from  the  mines  is  worth  from  $12.50  to  $10  per  ounce,  the  higher  value  being 
for  gold  from  the  smaller  veins.  The  pertenencia  is  the  unit  for  denouncement,  and 
is  5  hectares  or  12.36  acres,  and  the  locator  has  the  right  to  the  minerals  within  the 
vertical  side  lines.  Planteles  or  wood  and  water  right  are  granted  owners  of  mineral 
rights.  Taxes  are  5  soles  per  hectare  on  mining  claims  and  2.5  sohs  per  hectare  on 
planteles,  payable  between  January  1  and  31  of  each  year,  and  if  not  paid  within 
such  time,  double  the  amount  will  be  collected. 


“Moody’s  Magazine”  for  February  continues  the  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Elisha  Hollingsworth  Talbot,  entitled  “The  Truth  About 
Mexico.” 


((’ourtosv  of  MooHy’w  .Mitifii/intN ) 

USEFUL  AUTK'I.ES  MADE  FROM  lIENEl^UEN  IN  MEXICO. 


In  this  number  Mr.  Talbot  takes  up  a  consideration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Yucatan  laborers,  many  of  whom  are  Yaqui  Imlians  who 
have  been  lirought  to  this  peninsula  and  put  to  work  under  govern¬ 
ment  supervision,  a  method  of  handling  hostile  Indians  that  has  been 
:10421  Bull.  4—10 - 4 
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in  V()"UO  in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  A«;ain.  in  reference  to 
the  ridiculous  charge  that  the  Mexican  (Government  is  not  aiding  the 
people  to  “raise  fair  cro})s,”  the  author  brings  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  falsity  of  this  statement,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  must  appear 
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ridiculous  to  anyone  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  efforts  i 

that  have  recently  been  made  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  field  of  agriculture. 


“The  Popular  Science  Monthly”  for  March  discusses  the  effect  of 
different  climates  on  the  human  organism  under  the  title  “Climate  in 
some  of  its  Relations  to  Man.”  Prof.  Robert  De  C.  Ward  goes  very 
thoroughly  into  the  fliscussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
zones  and  how  man  is  affected  by  living  in  different  sections  of  the 
globe.  "What  he  has  to  say  about  tropical  countries  is  of  distinct 
importance. 

Characteristics  of  the  Tropics. — The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  fjreat  equatorial 
zone  is  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  climatic  features.  The  Tropics 
lack  the  proverbial  uncertainty  and  changeableness  which  characterize  the  weather 
of  the  higher  latitudes.  Within  the  Tropics,  weather  and  climate  are  essentially 
synonymous  terms.  Regular  conditions,  which  depend  upon  the  daily  and  annual 
march  of  the  sun,  are  dominant.  Irregular  weather  changes  are  wholly  subordinate. 
In  special  regions  only,  and  at  special  seasons,  is  the  regular  sequence  of  weather 
temporarily  interrujited  by  an  occasional  tropical  cyclone.  These  cyclones — the 
hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  typhwms  of  the  China  seas  belong  to  the  group — 
although  infrequent,  are  notable  features  of  the  climate  of  the  areas  in  which  they 
occur.  The  deva.station  jiroduced  by  one  such  storm  often  affects  the  economic 
condition  of  the  jK*ople  in  the  di.strict  of  its  or-currence  for  years. 

Over  nearly  all  the  equatorial  zone  the  difference  between  the  average  temperatures 
of  the  warmest  and  coldest  months  is  less  than  10°,  and  over  much  of  it  it  is  less  than  .5°. 
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Professor  "Ward  is  eminently  fitted  to  "ive  iidvice  on  the  care  of 
health  in  tropical  countries.  In  this  relation  he  says: 

Tropics:  General  physiological  effects. — Tropical  monotony  of  heat  is  associated 
with  high  relative  humidity,  except  over  deserts  and  in  dry  seasons.  The  air  is 
therefore  muggy  and  oppre.ssive.  This  “hot-house  air”  has  an  enervating  effect. 
Energetic,  physical,  and  mental  action  are  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  The 
tonic  effect  of  a  cold  winter  is  lacking.  The.se  conditions  have  certain  fairly  well- 
established  physiological  effects,  which,  combined  with  less  power  to  do  work,  greater 
fatigue  from  work,  and  lowered  vitality,  render  the  body  less  able  to  resist  disease. 

Hygiene  in  the  Tropics. — Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  tropical  climates,  the 
resident  who  comes  from  a  cooler  latitude  should  take  special  precautions  regarding 
his  mode  of  life  and  personal  hygiene.  A  rational,  temperate  life,  especially  the 
avoidance  of  alcoholic  excess;  regular  exercise;  nonfat-producing  food;  clothing 
suited  to  the  climate;  all  possible  sanitary  precautions;  protection  against  mosqui¬ 
toes;  frequent  change  of  climate  by  returning  to  cooler  latitudes — all  these  are  impor¬ 
tant.  It  seems  like  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  danger  of  becoming 
chilled  in  the  Tropics  is  very  great  and  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  General 
WoLSELEY  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Tropics,  “not  to  get  cold  is  to  avoid  almost 
certainly  all  the  causes  of  disease,”  and  a  recent  writer  has  well  said  that  these  words 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  all  barracks  in  the  Tropics.  The  situation  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  rule:  “Respect  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind;  clothe  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  chill;  live  temperately.”  On  the  Calcutta  docks  are  painted  the  words: 
“Beware  of  the  sun.” 


In  tlie  February  “Geographical  Journal”  Maj.  P.  II.  Fawcett, 
R.  A.,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  Chief  Bolivian  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  committee  that  has  been  intrusted  with  the  work  of 
determining  the  Bolivia-Brazil  boundary,  gives  the  result  of  his 
labors  in  1909,  embodied  in  an  article  entitled  “Survey  work  on  the 
Bolivia-Brazil  boundary.”  Major  Fawcett  tells  in  an  interesting 
way  the  incidents  of  travel  in  this  primeval  country,  and  points  out 
how  the  country  adjacent  to  that  in  which  he  pursued  his  investi¬ 
gations  would  be  a  most  interesting  one  for  future  exploration.  His 
conclusions  as  to  conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  itself  are 
worthy  of  note.  lie  says: 

The  march  of  development  in  Bolivia  has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years.  The 
days  of  revolutions  are  past,  and  no  credence  must  be  placed  in  the  exaggerations, 
such  as  were  cabled  from  La  Paz,  over  the  Argentine  Republic  arbitration  award. 

The  country  is  interesting  from  any  point  of  view.  Its  officials  are  broad  minded, 
and  its  people  most  hospitable.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  country  is  entering 
upon  an  era  of  most  remarkable  prosperity. 


In  “World’s  Events”  for  Mitrch  Mr.  Bruce  Barton  has  an  appre¬ 
ciative  article  on  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  detailing  some 
of  the  incidents  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  showing  how  this  Repub¬ 
lic  is  being  governed  in  a  creditable  and  ellicient  manner  by  the 
present  executive. 

There  are  also  references  to  the  two  coming  centennial  celebrations 
in  South  America  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago. 
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“Tlie  Mexican  Financier”  for  January  22  j^ives  the  first' annual 
report  of  the  railways  of  Mexico,  from  which  we  (juote  the  following: 

The  first  annual  report  of  railways  of  Mexico  shows  that  practically  all  the  securities 
of  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Companies  have  been 
exchanged  for  those  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  corporation,  which  has  also 
acquired  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  holdings  of  the  Mexican  International 
Railroad  Company,  amounting  to  §4,172,100. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30  the  income  account  shows  gross  earnings  for  the  year  of 
$48,805,522  Mexican  currency,  of  which  §33,008,578  represents  revenue  from  com¬ 
mercial  freight,  operating  expenses  of  $20,166,893,  and  net  earnings  of  §10,038,729,  or 
$9,819,314,  gold.  The  operating  percentage  was  59.76,  though  economies  resulting 
from  the  merging  of  the  lines  have  been  effective  only  since  February  1,  when  the 
Mexican  Central  properties  were  taken  over.  After  deduction  of  interest  charges, 
taxes,  rentals,  and  other  obligations  the  income  account  for  the  year  shows  a  surplus 
of  $1,167,143  Mexican,  of  which  $63,537,  or  5  per  cent,  was  transferred  to  the  reserve 
fund  and  $1,153,316  represented  the  guaranteed  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  the 
balance  or  net  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  being  $50,470.  The  balance  sheet  as  of  June 
30,  1909,  .<hows  assets  and  liabilities  $869,322,850  Mexican.  Co.st  of  acquisition  of 
the  roads  constituting  the  Nation.al  Railways  system  is  set  down  as  $764,346,049  Mexi¬ 
can,  and  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  during  the  year  were  $1,779,501 . 
The  company’s  ca.sh  on  hand  and  in  bank  on  June  30  amounted  to  $31,212,170. 


“ Ex])ort('rs’  Jleviow”  for  Jaiiiiarv  contains  interesting  articles  on 
the  development  of  the  resonrees  of  (’nha  and  instructions  for  shijtpers 
to  Mexico. 

The  February  nundter  of  this  jtublication  contains,  in  addition  to 
numerous  small  para.2:ra])hs  detailing  the  recent  im])rovement  in 
shipjtin"  facilities  in  the  I’nited  States  and  various  Latin  .Vmerican 
countries,  an  article  in  S])anish  on  the  develo])ment  and  ])ros])erity  of 
Cuba. 


“The  En<'ineerinf;  and  Minino;  Journal”  for  January  22  has  an 
article  on  the  freolo<;ical  notes  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  by  C.  E. 
Botsford,  and  the  rejiort  of  the  negotiations  for  the  jnirchase  of  the 
Santa  Gertiudis  mine  at  J^ichuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

The  issue  of  this  magazine  for  Januari'  29  contains  interesting 
technical  articles  on  “Smelting  rates  in  Mexico,”  by  Tiiorinoton 
Chase;  “Unwatering  the  Mexiamora  mine  at  Guanajuato,”  by’ 
F.  H.  Clark,  who  is  manager  of  this  mine;  and  the  “CVanide  process 
at  El  Tajo  mill,”  Jalisco,  Mexico. 


In  “Shipping  Illustrated”  for  February  5  there  is  a  i)icture  and 
description  of  the  new  Brazilian  battle  ship  Minas  Geraes,  which  is 
the  first  ship  of  its  kind  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  fire  twelve 
12-inch  guns  in  a  broadsitle. 

There  are  also  pictures  of  new  liners  built  for  the  Salina  C^uz  and 
Acajutla  service,  and  a  light-draft  steamer  built  in  England  esi)e- 
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cially  for  the  .i^j^entina  carfjo  service,  ilrawin"  8  feet  of  water,  having 
1,200  tons  displacement,  built  by  John  I.  Thornycroft  &  Co.,  of 
England. 

There  is  also  a  reprint  from  the  London  “Field”  entitled  “Some 
impressions  of  the  Argentine,”  which  gives  a  short  description  of  the 
jockey  club  and  race  track  in  Buenos  Aires. 


In  the  “Mining  World”  for  January  22  is  an  article  by  D.  E. 
WooDBRiDGE,  depicting  Mexico’s  physical,  moral,  and  financial  con¬ 
dition;  and  in  the  review  of  “Mining  in  various  countries”  the  entire 
mining  field  in  Mexico  is  covered  very  thoroughly  and  the  mining 
situation  in  Peru  is  also  described  in  a  most  complete  manner. 

The  issue  of  this  journal  for  January  29  contains  a  r6sum6  of 
Mexico’s  new  mining  law. 

The  number  of  the  same  publication  dated  February  19,  in  addition 
to  a  great  deal  of  valuable  general  information,  contains  several 
articles  referring  specifically  to  conditions  in  Latin  America;  “The 
Early  Mining  History  of  Pachuca,  Mexico,”  by  Mokkis  B.  Spaulding; 
“Mexico’s  ^fonetary  SA’stem,”  by  W.  W.  Cax.vda,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Veracruz;  special  paragraphs  on  “  Petroleum  Deposits  near  Tampico 
Mexico,”  and  “Mining  in  Salvador,”  and  a  general  review  of  recent 
developments  in  the  mining  situation  in  Mexico. 


“The  India  Rubber  Journal”  of  February  7  gives  a  review  of  the 
crop  of  Para  rubber  for  1909-10. 

In  the  “Pacific  Monthly”  for  March,  there  is  a  pretty  poem  en¬ 
titled  “In  the  City  of  Mexico,”  by  William  Maxwell. 

“The  Overland  Monthly”  for  March  has  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
illustrated  article  by  L.  Mercerin  Terry  on  “Some  quaint  old  Mex¬ 
ican  churches  and  customs.” 

The  numbers  of  “Los  Angeles  Mining  Review”  for  January  29, 
February  5,  February  12,  and  February  19  have  special  reviews  on 
the  whole  mining  situation  of  Mexico. 

The  February  number  of  “Foreign  Trade”  (Comercio  Extranjero), 
which  is  published  by  the  Dorrance  Company,  fulfills  the  expectations 
that  resulted  from  a  review  of  the  first  number  of  this  excellent  trade 
journal. 

In  “Mines  and  Minerals”  for  February  are  accounts  of  President 
Diaz’s  visit  to  Chihuahua  and  an  interesting  picture  of  an  arch 
erected  in  honor  of  the  visitor  constructed  entirely  of  ores  gathered 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 
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In  the  Fehruaiy  number  of  “American  Industries”  Mr.  Percy  F. 
Martin,  F.  K.  (i.  S.,  who  is  makinj;  an  extended  tour  of  Central  and 
South  America  in  the  interests  of  tliat  ma<iazine,  fiives  a  review  of 
traile  conditions  in  Venezuela. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  “Green  Book  Album,”  Mr.  Horatio 
Lanfori)  King  has  an  article  entitled  “Iluntinj;  Amusement  in 
Mexico,”  in  which  he  tells  of  the  pleasures  of  a  Sumlay  spent  in  the 
capital  of  our  neighbor  Republic. 

The  February  issue  of  the  “American  Ex])orter”  has  an  article, 
entitled  “Advertising  of  To-ihu'  in  the  Land  of  To-morrow,”  in  which 
Leroy  Scott,  the  author,  shows  how  all  the  modern  ideas  in  adver¬ 
tising  are  being  put  into  effect  in  Mexico. 

In  “Farm  Machinery”  of  January  11  there  is  an  authoritative 
article  by  Mr.  J.  Martinez  II.,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  entitled  “Binder 
twine  and  sisal  fiber,”  in  which  he  compares  the  qualities  of  Manila 
fiber  with  that  of  sisal  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

“The  Exporters  and  Inqiorters’  Journal”  for  February  19  describes 
El  Paso,  Texas,  very  rightly  as  the  future  center  of  our  Mexican 
ex])ort  trade,  showing  how  the  imjiortance  of  this  city  will  increase  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  development  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

The  Januaiy  number  of  “Northwest  Architect”  in  an  article  on 
“The  evolution  of  Douglas  fir  finish,”  by  A.  B.  Westell,  tells  how 
this  finish  has  come  to  be  appreciated  recently  and  how  it  will  be  used 
in  the  paneling  and  woodwork  of  the  new  building  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics. 

“Mining  and  Scientific  Press”  has  articles  descrijitive  of  the  mines 
of  Ajuchitlan,  Queretaro,  Mexico,  by  Samuel  J.  Lewis,  and  the 
articles  of  incorjioration  of  a  recently  organized  company  known  as 
the  “Cortez  Associated  Mines,”  which  is  to  develop  mineral  lands  near 
the  town  of  Jacala,  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

In  the  “Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society”  for  Janu¬ 
ary'  is  an  excellent  article  by  Isaiah  Bow.man,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geograjihy  at  Yale  University,  on  the  trade  routes  in  the  economic 
geography  of  Bolivia,  giving  extensive  details  concerning  the  build¬ 
ing  and  development  of  railways  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

In  “Cuba,  Capital  and  Country,”  for  January,  1910,  an  article  by 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Starrett,  American  Deputy  Consul-General  in  Cuba, 
tells  the  American  merchant  how  he  should  prepare,  classify,  and 
pack  goods  that  are  to  be  exported  to  that  island,  as  well  as  giving 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  preparing  all  the  shipment 
papers. 
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“The  Nineteenth  Century,’’  London,  for  February,  contains  an 
article  entitled  “White  Labor  in  Tropical  Ajiriculture,”  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Gregory,  F.  K.  S.,  in  which  the -author  gives  the  result  of  his 
investigations  of  the  labor  question  in  reference  to  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  Australia.  Ilis  conclusion  that  people  from  the  Temperate 
Zone  can  carry  on  manual  labor  in  tropical  countries  without  being 
subjected  to  extraordinary  mortality  when  they  exercise  intelligent 
care  in  their  manner  of  living  is  in  line  with  the  views  of  the  later 
authorities  who  have  made  this  question  a  subject  of  study. 

“The  American  Political  Science  Review”  for  February,  contains 
a  review  of  the  diplomatic  questions  of  1909.  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinscii, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  under  the  title  “Diplomatic  Affairs 
and  International  Law  in  1909,”  discusses  the  various  questions 
that  have  been  matters  of  dispute  between  the  countries  of  the  world 
during  the  last  year.  He  reviews  in  an  unprejudiced  and  thorough 
manner  the  small  differences  that  have  arisen  between  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  shows  how  the  vexed  questions  of  boundary 
are  being  gradually  amicably  settled  throughout  the  South  American 
States. 

in  the  pul)lication  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  appears 
a  rejiort  of  the  dinner  given  by  that  association  on  February  9,  at 
which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  John 
Barrett,  and  the  Minister  from  Cuba,  Gen.  G.vrcia  A'ei.ez,  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  The  text  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  speech  is  given,  and  in  it 
he  speaks  of  Secretary  of  State  Knox’s  special  interest  in  foreign 
trade,  the  remarkable  ojiportunities  of  extending  our  trade  in  Latin 
American  countries,  the  pressing  necessity  of  better  mail  facilities, 
and  improved  passenger  steamers  plying  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin- American  countries. 

“The  Commoner”  for  February  25  gives  an  account  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  in  Lima,  Peru.  Mr.  Bryan 
spoke  at  the  National  Club  of  that  city  on  January  25.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  these  relations  would  grow 
more  intimate  and  even  more  cordial  with  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Bryan  also  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  students  who  are  going  from  Peru  to  the  United  States 
to  complete  their  education,  and  showed  how  this  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  most  favorable  bearing  upon  the  future  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 


This  largo  idol  was  unoarlliod  March  11,  I'JIO,  in  Mexico  City  in  making  excavations  for  a  wal er works 
plant.  It  has  l)een  placed  in  the  .National  Mnsenm  in  that  city,  which  contains  a  large  nundierof 
similar  works  of  the  ancient  .Mexicans. 


riiolograph  taken  for  the  Hnlletin  of  the  International  Htireaii  of  American  Itc'pnhlics 


From  La  llustraci6ti  Smt-Anierioaiiu. 


THE  FUTURE  MUSEUM  AND  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN^SANTIAGO, 

CHILE. 

This  splendid  edifice  will  be  inaugurated  September  18,  1910,  with  an  International  Exposition  of 
Art,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  artists  of  South  America. 


From  I.A  llustraHon  Sud-Americnna. 


LATERAL  F.\CADE  OF  THE  PALACE  NOW  BEING  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  FINE  ARTS  AT  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

This  exposition,  which  will  be  opened  on  Septeml)er  18,  1910,  will  display  exhibits  of  the  work  of 
the  artists  of  South  America,  as  well  as  that  of  many  European  and  North  American  painters 
and  sculptors.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  received  assurances  from  leading  artists  of  their  cooperation  in  making  an  exhibit  which 
will  l)e  an  artistic  success  and  give  a  true  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 


The  Red  C'ross  Society  has  estahlislied  a  local  branch  in  Veracruz, 
Mexico. 


Tlie  earnin"s  of  the  Mexico  City  Hanking  Company  in  1909  were 
19.5  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  .3,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Cuba, 
valued  at  $75,000,000. 

A  new  race  course  is  to  be  opened  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  the  fall  of  the  present  year. 


(Ki'tun  Ijt  llusfmrinH  Sint-Atm'i'irmm.t 

eUKSIOENT  MONTT,  OF  (  IIILE.  AND  ills  WIK?:,  SKA.  DEL  CAMl’O  DE  .MONTT,  IN 
THE  PAKK  AT  LOTA.  CHILE. 


The  Brazilian  Congress  has  voted  a  credit  of  30,000  milreis  for  the 
Commercial  Museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  gas  works  of  Rosario,  Argentina,  have  been  advertised  for  sale  ii 

in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  first  of  the  present  month.  !l 

In  Cuba,  jiotatoes  imported  from  the  United  States  are  taking  the 
place  of  those  formerly  brought  in  frtiin  Canada. 

A  building  and  loan  association  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  sucres  || 

($487,000)  has  been  organizetl  in  (luayacjuil,  Ecuador.  || 

Greek  mytholog}’  is  to  be  taught  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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The  municipality  of  Kio  tie  Janeiro  recently  ajipropriated  20,000 
francs  in  aid  of  the  victims  of  the  inuntlations  in  France. 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  the  Ignited  States,  Senor  Igxacio  Cal¬ 
deron,  has  been  made  a  member  of  tlie  Tribunal  of  the  llajiue. 

The  Bank  of  Guatemala  paid  a  dividend  of  1*^200  per  share  out  of 
the  ])rotits  of  its  business  corresjionding  to  the  last  half  of  1909. 

The  Provincial  Bank  of  Sante  Fe,  Argentine  Uepublic,  earned  in 
1908  .81,057,279.77  currency  on  its  capital  of  .84,144,772.75  currency. 

The  new  post-oHice  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  etpiipped  with  all  modern 
facilities  for  the  cpiick  handling  of  the  mails,  has  been  opened  to  the 
public. 

A  large  ]>ercentage  of  the  world’s  vanadium  outjnit  comes  from 
Peru,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  is  jiroduced  from  the  Peruvian  sul¬ 
phide  mines. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  guayule  factory  at  Guadalajara.  The 
guayule  will  come  from  the  mountains  of  Durango  where  it  is  found 
in  abundance. 

American  wheat  growers  have  taken  steps  to  purchase  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Southern  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  starting  wheat  growing 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  city  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  has  .8500,000  deposited  in  the  National 
Bank  of  that  city  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  and 
waterworks  system. 

The  Greene-t'ananea  mining  company'’,  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  spent 
about  8400,000  in  1909  for  new  equipment,  betterments  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  repair  work. 

An  American  firm  at  Victoria,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico, 
exports  annually  to  the  United  States  6,000  parrots,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  birds. 

A  Britisli  syndicate  has  proposed  to  the  Brazilian  Government  the 
removal  of  Mount  Sao  Antonio  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Atemajac  cotton  mill,  located  at  Fabrica,  State  of  Jalisco, 
Mexico,  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  750,000  pesos.  Five  hundred 
English  looms  will  be  installed. 

In  the  Februar\"  issue  of  the  Bulletin'  the  date  of  the  death  of  Col. 
George  Earl  Church  was  inadvertently  stated  as  January  5,  in¬ 
stead  of  January  4,  1910,  the  correct  date. 

The  largest  check  that  ever  pa.ssed  through  the  Mexico  City  clear¬ 
ing  house  was  for  9,144,825.32  pesos,  issued  in  final  payment  of  the 
Santa  Getrudis  mine  at  Pachuca,  Mexico. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  50,000  North  Americans  living  in 
Latin-America,  and  that  the  amount  of  American  capital  invested 
therein  is  about  a  thousand  million  dollars. 
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The  Sun  Carlos  Acadeinv,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  lias  on  exhibition 
the  works  of  the  famous  Mexican  artist  and  caricaturist,  Kafaee 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  died  a  short  time  ajjo. 

The  municipality  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  Kei)ublic  of  Guatemala, 
has  ap|)ro{)riated  10,000  pesos  to  l)e  invested  in  su|)plies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  in  the  pid)lic  schools  of  that  city. 

The  I'nited  States  imported  from  Brazil  in  1909  4,499,915  sacks 
of  coffee,  4,474,415  sacks  of  which  entered  through  the  jiort  of  New 
York  and  20,500  sacks  through  Charleston,  S.  C. 

“kd  Ecuador,”  a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  believes  that 
the  tramways  of  the  ca])ital  of  the  Ke])uhlic  will  he  changed  from 
horse  to  electric  ]iower  on  or  before  January  1 ,  1911. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  C’ongress  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  establish  a  Congressional  Bulletin  for  the  exclusive  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Daybooks,  ledgers,  and  other  books  usetl  in  bookkeeping  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  companies  in  Chile  require  a  5-centavo  stamj)  on  each 
folio,  and  must  be  recorded  in  the  proper  stamp  office. 

An  executive  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  provides  that 
the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  National  Exposition  at  Quito,  Ecuador, 
be  kept  open  permanently  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

A  model  map  has  been  made  of  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  to 
be  used  as  the  original  for  a  series  to  be  distributed  among  the  public 
offices,  inifitary  coffeges,  and  puf)lic  schools  of  the  Repul)lic. 

A  good  flow  of  artesian  water  has  been  discovered  at  a  deptli  of 
240  feet  near  Torreon,  Me.xico,  in  the  Laguna  district.  The  water  is 
pure,  and  not  salty  like  the  surface  water  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Brazilian  Gov^ernment  has  made  an  appropriation  of  250,000 
milreis  for  the  extension  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  and  an  equal 
sum  for  the  construction  of  the  branch  line  extending  from  Sahara  to 
Ferros. 

Classes  of  jiujitsu  have  been  estal)lished  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  Government.  Two  Japanese 
instructors  have  been  employed  and  many  young  men  are  taking  the 
instruction. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  distributed  40,000  plants  of  the 
French  grape,  grafted  on  American  roots,  to  viticulturists  in  different 
parts  of  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  culture  of  the 
gra])e  in  Mexico. 

The  Business  Men’s  League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  arranged  to  bring 
a  trade  excursion  of  about  100  Mexican  merchants  to  that  city,  at 
a  cost  estimated  at  $25,000.  It  is  proposed  to  use  a  special  train 
for  this  purpose. 


'»'■  n- 


('ourtesy  of  the  NntionnI  (Jertjrraplih*  Magazine. 


A  SCENE  IN  ecu  A 
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It  is  calculatod  that  70  ])er  cent  of  the  Ar<:;entine  wheat  yield,  either 
in  the  grain  or  in  flour,  will  be  available  for  export  during  the  present 
3’ear,  and  that  75  per  cent  of  the  maize  and  90  per  cent  of  the  linseed 
will  be  exported. 

A  j)roject  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  in  Mexico  City  of  a  large 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  works  are  to  have  a  capacity 
of  .300,000  gross  per  annum,  and  it  is  expected  that  $600,000  will  be 
invested  in  the  undertaking. 

On  January  31  of  the  present  year  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina 
had  a  capital  of  1*^113,422,656,  currency  ($8,081,193).  .The  gold  de¬ 
posits  of  this  bank  on  the  date  mentioned  aggregated  $5,550,962,  and 
the  currency  deposits,  $337,346,197. 

The  sho])s  of  the  Pan-American  Bailway  have  been  removed  from 
Jalisco,  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  to  Tonala,  the  end  of  the  second 
division  in  the  same  State.  The  city  of  Tonala  has  subsciibeil  $5,000 
toward  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  agricultural  and  stock  fair  held  in  February  of  the  present 
year  in  Sonsonate,  Salvador,  had  fine  displays  of  stock  and  cereals. 
The  samples  of  coffee  on  exhibition  were  of  fine  quality  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  coffee  growers. 

The  Association  of  the  International  Fair,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
has  sent  4  diplomas  and  4  gold  medals  to  the  following  Mexican  offi¬ 
cials:  President  Diaz,  the  Secretary  of  Fomento,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Fomento. 

The  Minister  of  Public  IVorks  of  Venezuela  publishes  in  the  “(laceta 
Oflcial”  of  December  30,  1909,  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  apyiroving  the  exyienditure  of  Bs2,307  ($461)  for  the 
reyiair  of  the  National  Girls’  College  of  Valencia. 

Guanajuato,  Mexico,  will  celebrate  Seyitember  27  and  28,  1910,  in 
commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Granaditas  by  IIii.dai.go  from  the 
Spaniards.  Various  public  functions  will  be  given  in  the  city  of 
Guanajuato  in  order  to  raise  money  for  this  celebration. 

Salvador  Kueda,  the  poet  laureate  of  Syiain,  who  recently  visited 
Havana,  was  given  a  royal  welcome  by  the  Syianish  societies  and 
literary  associations  of  that  city.  This  yioet,  who  is  an  Andalusian, 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  contemyiorary  S])anish  writers. 

The  city  of  Camaguey,  Cuba,  which  has  a  yiopulation  of  29,616,  was 
founded  in  1515  by  Diego  Velasquez,  the  first  governor  of  the 
Island,  and  was  originally  calleil  Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe, 
the  aboriginal  name  Camaguey  being  restored  to  it  in  1902. 

Mr.  Guillermo  Da  Rosa  has  been  apjiointed  manager  of  the 
Municiyial  Theater  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  for  a  yieriod  of  five  years. 
He  intends  to  found  a  school  for  actors,  the  patrons  of  which  are  to 
devote  their  best  efforts  in  the  observance  of  the  purity  of  the  national 
drama. 
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Tlio  Scliool  of  Arts  ami  Crafts  at  Montevideo,  Uru<;uay,  sold  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1909  valued  at  840,769,  and  had  on  hand  in  cash  in  tlie 
treasury  at  the  heginnin^  of  the  ])resent  year  814,617.  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  uniler  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and  is  in  a  llourisliing 
condition. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  ])roposed  im])rove- 
ments  to  the  Valdivia  Ifiver  and  the  port  of  Corral  in  Chile  is 
10, 000, 000  pesos  gold.  Tlxe  cliannel  is  to  have  a  de])th  of  7  meters,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  ])ort  of  ('orral  will  h('  great  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  20  large  war  vessels. 

Large  numhers  of  orange,  citrus,  and  grape-fruit  trees  liave  been 
shipped  from  Florida  ami  California  to  Havana  for  distrihution  in 
Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  One  of  these  shipments  contained  17,000 
trees.  Mango  and  aguacate  trees  have  also  been  shipped  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  an  electric 
railroad  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  to  Aguascalientes.  The  present 
circuitous  rail  route  between  the  two  cities  is  305  miles,  while  the 
new  line  would  be  only  120  miles  long.  The  line  is  to  be  extended 
to  Zacatecas,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  1,500,000  pesos. 

The  Constitution  of  Ecuador  provides  that  each  province  of  the 
Republic  shall  elect  a  deputy  to  Congress  for  every  35,000  inhabitants 
and  fraction  thereof.  The  Province  of  Manabi  now  has  over  150,000 
inhabitants,  and  according  to  a  presidential  decree  of  January  3  of 
the  present  year  is  entitled  to  five  deputies  to  the  National  Congress. 

The  toquilla  straw  hat  which  took  the  prize  at  the  exposition  held 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  last  year,  came  from  Lago  de  San  Pablo,  Ecuador, 
and  was  manufactured  by  Senor  Maxuel  Aguilar.  This  jipijapa, 
or  Panama  hat,  has  a  mesh  so  fine  that  it  is  almost  microscopic.  The 
second  prize  for  these  hats  went  to  Seiior  Ramox  Azua,  of  Monte 
christi,  Ecuador. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Centennial  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  will  be  opened 
on  July  9  of  the  present  year  instead  of  May  25,  the  date  originally 
fixed.  Foreign  governments  are  contributing  freely  to  the  collection. 
The  Spanish  Government  will  send  paintings  by  Murillo,  Velas¬ 
quez,  and  Goya.  Entries  must  be  made  by  April  30  and  delivery 
made  by  June  15. 

Goxzalo  de  Quesada,  of  Cuba,  representing  the  United  States, 
and  Auguste  M.  F.  Beernaert,  of  Belgium,  representing  Venezuela, 
in  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company’s  claim  against  the  latter  country, 
chose,  on  February  24  last.  Prof.  Heinrich  Lammascii,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna,  as  the  third  arbitrator.  The  first  sitting  of  the  court 
at  The  Hague  will  be  in  September  next. 

The  London  “Times’’  has  established  a  special  section  which  is  to 
be  devoteil  to  Latin-American  news.  “Few  parts  of  the  world,’ 
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says  the  “  Times  ’’  when  speakin"  of  this  innovation,  “  are  more  worthy 
of  attention  tlum  Latin-Ameriea,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extraor- 
tlinar}’  development  in  the  ])ast,  hut  because  in  the  future  it  is 
destined  to  plav  an  even  more  imjxutant  role  in  the  atfairs  of  the 
world.” 

A  group  of  coffee  planters  of  the  States  of  Minas  and  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  recently  sent  Col.  Guiliierne  F.  d.v  Silva  to  the  United 
States  to  study  the  coffee  market,  and  especiall}’  to  learn  the  grades 
of  coffee  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  planters  of  Brazil  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  sell  their  coffee  direct  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
anil  believe  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  the  superior  grades  of 
Brazilian  coffee. 

The  Technical  Agricultural  School  at  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic, 
has  obtained  specially  selected  seed  samples  of  potatoes  from  England 
and  France  for  the  ])urpose  of  carrying  out  a  series  of  potato-growing 
experiments  by  that  institution.  Potato  growing  forms  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  Balcare,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  an  area  of 
about  1.5,000  hectares  of  this  tuber  having  been  planted  there  during 
the  present  year.  Last  year  the  potato  crop  of  this  section  yielded 
over  50,000  tons. 

The  Amazon  River  has  64,360  kilometers  (4,000  miles)  of  navigable 
waters,  and  a  valley  area  of  4,165,498  square  kilometers,  that  of  the 
Mississippi  being  only  1,916,098  square  kilometers.  One  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  Matleira  River,  discharges  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Amazon  is  in  many 
places  40  miles  witle  and  has  a  depth  for  about  2,000  miles  of  from 
70  to  200  feet.  More  than  100  large  steamers  are  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  Belem  (Para)  and  Manaos. 

Dr.  Ramon  Luis  Miranda,  a  distinguished  Cuban  physician,  resi¬ 
dent  in  New  York,  and  father-in-law  of  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Cuba  at  Berlin,  died  in  New  York  on  January  27,  1910. 
Doctor  Miranda  worked  with  Jose  Marti,  the  eminent  Cuban 
patriot,  in  securing  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  was  the  leader  in 
the  movement  that  culminated  in  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  to 
Marti  in  Matanzas  last  year.  Doctor  Miranda  left  his  large  library 
of  medical  books  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Havana,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  fountlers  and  its  first  treasurer. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  taken  steps  to  acquire  the  sword 
presented  by  the  LTnited  States  Government  to  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez 
DE  Santa  Ana.  The  sword  bears  the  following  inscription: 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  S.  A.  S.  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Ana,  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic.” 

The  sword,  which  is  of  handsome  workmanship  and  inlaid  with 
gold,  is  valued  by  its  present  owner,  Senor  Albert  Carrera,  at  2, ()()() 
pesos.  It  was  sent  to  General  Santa  Ana  as  a  testimony  of  good 
will  when  he  was  President  of  Mexico. 


FUNERAL  OF  I’K EVIDENT  OUALdIa  OF  PANAMA. 

.  The  procession  leavinp  the  Palace,  hea<ie(l  ,l)y  the'olTicials  of  the  church.  2.  The  casket  on 
its  way  to  the  t'atheciral.  3.  Carrying  the  casket  from  the  Palace. 


DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT 


OX  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  1,  1910,  Ilis  P^xcellency, 
Jose  Domingo  ObaldIa,  the  second  President  of  the  Kepub- 
lic  of  Panama,  died  at  liis  residence  in  tlie  city  of  Panama. 
While  he  had  only  occupied  the  presidential  chair  for  a  little 
over  seventeen  months.  President  Obai.uia  had  endeared  himself  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  by  his  earnest  elforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  M'hole  country,  and  his  siulden  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  all,  as  it  M  as  not  generally  known  that  he  M  as  seriously  ill. 

Senor  Obaldia  M  as  born  in  David,  the  capital  city  of  the  Province 
of  Chiriqui,  Panama,  January  30,  1845,  and  Mas  therefore  65  years 
and  1  month  old.  His  father  M  as  at  one  time  President  of  Colombia, 
and  his  mother  came  from  a  distinguished  Panamanian  familj".  On 
completing  a  course  at  the  Colombian  College  in  Bogota,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Panama  liailroad  Compari}',  and  after  a  short 
service  M'ent  to  the  United  States,  M'here  he  took  a  tMo-years’  course 
in  a  school  in  Xcm'  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  learned  to  speak  English 
fluently.  Returning  to  Panama,  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and 
in  agriculture,  in  M'hich  he  accumulated  a  small  fortune.  Becoming 
interested  in  jiolitics,  he  M'as  sent  to  Bogota  in  1900  to  rejiresent  the 
then  Department  of  Panama  in  the  Colombian  Congress,  and  in  1903 
Mms  elected  Senator.  While  there  he  M'as  the  only  member  M'ho  voted 
for  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  providing  for  an  interoceanic  canal. 
When  the  treaty  was  rejected,  he  resigned  from  the  Senate,  but  M'as 
soon  after  appointed  Governor  of  Panama,  M'hich  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  Panama  from  Colombia.  Under  the  neM' 
Government  he  AV'as  made  second  vice-president ;  later  M  as  appointed 
Minister  to  Washington,  and  in  1906  M'as  made  first  vice-president, 
serving  as  head  of  the  Executive  Department  during  the  absence  in 
Europe  of  the  President,  Doctor  Amadok.  ^Vhile  in  Washington, 
Senor  Obaldia  M'as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  M'here  his  M'ise  counsel 
and  never-ceasing  labors  in  the  cause  of  Pan-Americanism  M'ere  much 
appreciated  by  his  felloM'-members  on  the  Board  and  by  the  Director. 
He  was  made  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Panama  in 
1908,  M'as  elected  in  July  of  that  year,  and  inaugurated  on  October  1, 
1908.  Senor  Obaldia  Mas  tM'ice  married,  and  leaves  a  M'ife  ami  eight 
sons. 
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FUNERAL  OF  PRESIDENT  OBALDIA  OF  PANAMA. 


1.  'ITip  National  Band,  followed  by  the  Panama  police 
force. 


2.  Detachment  of  United  States  marines. 


3.  The  procession  passing  the  Cathedral 


FUNEUAL  OF  FUESIUEXT  OBAI.DIA  IX  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA. 


The  Panamanian  “  toniheros,”  or  firemen,  with  their  foral  offerings, 
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The  funeral  of  the  late  President  took  jilaee  at  5  o’clock  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  2,  1910,  and  was  the  most  im^iosin"  and  largely 
attended  ceremony  which  has  taken  place  in  that  city  within  the 
memoiy  of  the  present  veneration.  '  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
yellow  room  of  the  palace,  surrounded  by  numerous  and  costly 
floral  offerinvs,  from  the  eveninv  of  March  1  until  the  hour  of  the 
funeral.  All  durin"  Wednesday  a  constant  sti’cam  of  sorrowing  vis¬ 
itors  filed  ])ast  the  casket  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  their  beloved 
President.  The  interment  took  ])lace  at  the  Catholic  Cemetery  on 
the  road  from  Panama  to  Balboa,  and  tlu*  procession,  consisting  of 
the  clergy,  the  family  of  the  dec<‘ased,  the  new  Piesident  of  the 
Ke]mblic,  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Mexdoza,  formerly  Second  Designate  or 
Si'cond  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries  and  Subsecretaries  of  State, 
the  Dijdomatic  Corps,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  high  ofiicials 
from  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Consular  Coips,  the  Munici]ial  Council, 
national,  provincial,  and  munieijial  emjiloyees,  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  funeral,  coqiorations  and  ])ublic  societies,  colleges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  a  battalion  of  United  States  marines, 
with  a  band,  the  national  band,  a  detachment  of  the  national  jiolice, 
and  man^'private  individuals,  started  promjitly  at  the  hour  announced. 

The  funeral  cortege  jiroceeded  from  the  ])alace  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  burial  service  was  jierformed  accoi'ding  to  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  jirocession  then  started  for  the  cemetery, 
the  bands  alternating  in  ])laying  dirges.  The  funeral  oration  was 
eloquently  delivered  b}'  Dr.  Mexdoza.  By  an  executive  decree, 
all  ])ublic  business  was  suspended  for  1.5  minutes  at  the  time  of  burial, 
and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  also  issued  an  order  to  the  same 
effect.  Messages  of  condolence  weix*  received  by  the  widow  from 
President  Taft,  President  Falliekks,  of  France,  Director  Barrett, 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  and  many  other 
jirominent  ])eo])le  abroad. 


PEORIA, 


AT  the  Annual  Ban((uet  of  the  C'reve  C’oeur  Club  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,  which  was  held  in  celebration  of  Washinjjton’s 
/  %  Birthday,  February  22,  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Senor 

Don  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra,  delivered  a  most 
interestin'!  and  instructive  address  in  regard  to  his  country.  It  con¬ 
tains  so  much  material  of  value,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
hijihest  official  of  ^lexico  in  the  Lnited  States,  that  the  ftreater  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  reproduceil  herewith. 

I  shall  not  follow  our  history  step  by  step  in  order  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
those  elements,  which  by  iuterniiugling  have  produced  the  present  {wpulation, 
numbering  considerably  over  13,000,000  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900.  The  exact 
number  will  be  ascertained  by  the  new  census,  under  preparation,  which  will  be  taken 
this  year,  when  we  shall  celebrate  the  first  centennial  of  independence. 

The  ancient  indigenous  races  of  mysterious  origin,  courageous  as  history  shows  them; 
dreamers,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  legends  and  songs;  races  of  whose  civilization  the 
silent  witnesses  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Mitla,  Palempie,  and  Uxmal,  as  well  as  the 
lofty  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan;  these  races,  mixed  j'artly  with  that  of  the  strong  and 
venturesome  race  of  the  conrpieror,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  people  of  to-day. 

Our  history,  up  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  past  century,  is  represented 
by  three  centuries  of  colonial  life,  a  period  of  struggle  against  the  mother  country 
from  1810  to  1821,  and  another  long  and  j)ainful  period  of  internal  and  defensive  wars. 

Since  then  the  spirit  of  national  unity  has  steadily  increased,  together  with  that 
of  close  relationship  among  the  classes,  all  striving  together  for  the  attainment  of  our 
common  ideals — peace,  labor,  and  progress. 

Evolution  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  classes  of  our  social  life,  and,  thanks  to  that, 
the  country’s  progress  is  steady  and  undisturbed,  free  from  all  external  complications 
and  internal  disturbances,  ever  devoted  to  its  growth  and  jealous  qf  its  own  dignity. 

Such  are  the  people.  The  soil  on  which  they  live  and  toil  is  rich  and  fertile.  In 
the  777,000  square  miles  that  the  Republic  covers  all  climates  are  found,  from  the 
tropical  heat  on  the  coa.st  to  the  region  of  perpetual  .snows  that  crown  the  summits 
of  Popocatepetl  and  Ixllaxihuatl. 

The  forests  near  the  coast  display  a  wealth  of  troj)ical  vegetation  with  their  proud 
palms,  rubber  trees, ro.sewood,  ituihogany,  logwood,  Brazil  wood,  as  well  as  a  great  variety 
of  precious  woods,  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  gigantic  and  graceful  ferns  and  orchids 
of  infinite  variety.  This  belt  is  followed  by  tlie  floral  and  cultivated  areas,  where 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton  grow.  Then  higher  up,  between  five  and 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  what  we  call  the  cold  region, 
where  cereals  are  principally  cultivated  up  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

Agriculture  has  lately  made  in  my  country  greater  advances  with  far  better  results 
than  ever  before.  Our  coffee,  which  we  export  in  small  quantities,  obtains  a  higher 
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price  in  Havre,  on  account  of  its  quality,  than  the  Brazilian  coffee.  The  expor¬ 
tation  of  hemp,  which  has  made  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  so  rich  and  prosperous, 
reaches  100,000  tons  annually.  The  greater  portion  is  sent  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  it  competes  successfully  with  all  similar  products  on  account  of  its  fine,  durable 
fiber. 

A  few  years  ago  a  German  scientist  discovered  the  properties  of  the  gitayule  plant, 
which  grows  wild  on  the  arid  plains  and  hills  in  some  of  the  States  of  our  Republic. 
From  this  plant  a  gum  is  extracted  which  contains  rubber  and  resin  and  offers  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  wealth  never  before  suspected.  The  exploitation  of  this  gum  is  not  only  con¬ 
siderable,  having  a  most  promising  future  as  it  becomes  better  known,  but  has  also  led 
to  the  erection  in  my  country  of  numerous  plants,  where  it  is  prepared  for  industrial 
purposes. 


CUTTING  LE.WES  OF  SIS.tL  .VG.VVE  IN  YUC.VT.VN,  MEXICO. 

This  highly  useful  fiber-producing  agave  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  thin  soil  of  the  limestone  regions 
of  the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  the  former  State  exporting  sisal  hemp  or  henequen 
to  the  value  of  about  $2t).fKtO,ono  annually.  The  workmen  are  gathering  the  fiber  leaves  to  send  to  the 
mill  for  treatment  and  extraction  of  the  fiber. 


To  show  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  Nazas,  a  cotton  raising  district,  it  suffices  to 
mention  the  following  fact  recently  published;  On  one  farm  alone,  El  Rancho  de  Santa 
Teresa,  the  last  cotton  crop  amounted  to  over  1(),000,(KX)  pounds.  Our  soil,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  richness,  does  not  jiroduce  what  could  be  expected  of  it.  Much  is  lacking 
to  make  it  yield  as  it  should.  The  Government  understands  perfectly  the  importance 
of  great  engineering  works  in  agriculture  by  which  our  waterways  may  be  made  useful 
and  the  great  waste  of  rain  water  be  prevented.  A  law  has  been  enacted  recently 
encouraging  irrigation  by  practical  and  expeditious  methods  and  facilitating  the  im¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  implements.  This  law  has  also  helped  in  the  establishment 
of  a  banking  institution  which  is  already  giving  most  favorable  results.  That  this 
patriotic  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  administration  is  ever  present  wherever  its  aid 
may  contribute  to  the  development  of  agriculture  is  shown  by  its  earnest  endeavor  to 
build,  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Nazas  above  referred  to,  certain  works  valued  at 
20,000,000  pesos  for  the  drainage  and  efficient  distribution  of  the  waters  of  this  river. 
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UIO  BLANCO  COTTON  MILLS,  ORIZABA,  STATE  OF  VERACRCZ,  MEXICO. 

In  ;;cvonil  ol  the  States  of  Me,\ico  there  are  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  cotton.  Considerable  foreign  capital  has  been  invested  in  these  lands  and  in  the  cotton  niills. 
and  although  consideralde  cotton  is  still  imported,  principally  for  mixing  with  the  .Mexican  staple,  it  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years  all  the  cotton  needed  for 
home  consumption  will  t)e  grown  and  manufacturea  at  home. 
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This  will  result  in  greater  jirosja'rity  lor  that  region,  which  will  thus  furnish  the  raw 
lirocluct  so  needed  by  th«^  manufacturing  industry,  now  so  well  developed  in  our 
l{ei)ublic. 

The  progress  of  mining  in  M(‘xico  will  b<?  made  apparent  to  you  by  the  following 
ligures:  We  hold  the  first  place  as  silver  producers.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  over 
2,0(K),0()0  kilograms,  amounting  to  77,000. OOtt  pesos,  were  taken  from  our  mines.  The 
gold  j)roduction,  which  in  ISOl  did  not  reach  2,000,(HK)  pesos,  and  in  1890  excec-ded 
slightly  10,000,000  pesos,  and  which  rose  in  1901  to  20,000,000  pesos,  was  over  45,000,000 
pesos  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  gives  Mexico  the  third  ])lace  in  the  charts  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Mureau  of  Financial  Xews,  in  n'gard  to  the  increase  in  gold  production. 

“We  ar(“  thus  warranted,”  said  our  able  and  prudent  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr. 
Limantour,  in  a  document  presmited  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  “in  hoping  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  contribute  toward  supplying  the  world’s  increasing  demand  for 
the  coveted  metal  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale.  That  contribution  will  enable  us  the 
more  easily,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  investments,  to  improve  the  country’s  trade 
balance.” 

This  increase  has  been  so  important,  as  already  shown,  that  it  insures  the  most 
ijrdliant  future  for  the  exploitation  of  the  gold  mines. 

The  coj)per  mines  have  yielded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  exports  of  this  metal 
reached  the  sum  of  20,()00,(MK)  pesos  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

There  exists  in  Mexico  another  source  of  wealth  of  actual  importance  that  promises 
incalculable  benefits  in  the  future:  The  exploitation  of  petroleum  wells,  that  during 
the  past  year  yielded  more  than  3,(K)0,(KM)  barrels,  as  stated  by  Monsieur  Raoul  Rioot, 
author  of  that  interesting  and  impartial  work,  “  Le  Mexique  Moderne.”  This  industry 
becomes  every  year  more  jrrotitable  and  its  future  is  most  jiromising,  as  stated  in  a 
recent  rejiort  of  the  American  consul  at  Tampico,  Mr.  P.  Merril  Grifkith. 

In  order  to  increase  the  value  of  our  agricultural  wealth,  to  encourage  our  industrial 
development  and  to  facilitate  commerce,  the  Government  has  strongly  advocated  the 
construction  of  railways,  the  improvement  of  traffic  conditions,  and,  hy  the  lawful 
means  provided  in  the  concessions,  has  certain  control  in  the  pro{)er  manageunent  of 
the  lines  for  the  purjioses  stated.  Our  railroad  system  in  actual  service  covers  over 
15,0(Kt  miles. 

While  touching  upon  this  subject  I  can  not  fail  to  mention  the  very  skillful  operation 
succe.ssfully  carried  out  by  our  Government  in  the  year  1908,  at  the  moment  of  the 
world’s  greatest  financial  crisis.  I  refer  to  the  con.solidation  into  one  powerful  com- 
j)any,  with  a  capital  of  470,(MK),()0()  pesos — of  which  the  Government  represents  a  little 
more  than  one-half -  of  the  various  companies  that  worked  or  controlled  the  most 
important  railroads  of  the  country.  This  far-sighted  operation  has  given  the  (Jovern- 
ment  control  over  7,483  miles  of  railroad  and  ])roduced  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  net  j)roceeds  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  new  arrangement  exceeded  by  over  50 
])er  cent  the  ])roceeds  of  the  ])receding  half  year.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  amounted  to  nearly  20, (MM), 000  pesos.  This  result  in  itself  is  the  best  evidence 
of  (he  success  of  the  railroad  policy  followed  by  our  Government. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1907,  President  Diaz  inaugurated  the  railroad  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec,  bringing  in  touch  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Old  World,  thus  veri¬ 
fying  the  jirophecy  of  Baron  Humboldt,  who  called  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
“the  bridge  of  the  world.” 

“.Mexico,”  says  Reclas,  “is  destined  in  the  future  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  world’s  ])rogress.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  destined  to  become  a  strait,  will  be 
one  of  the  historic  waterways  of  the  future.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  also 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  highways  of  greatest  universal  importance.” 

The  190  kilometers  of  railroad  lying  between  Salina  Cruz — destined  to  be  in  the  near 
future  one  of  the  best  jxirts  of  the  Pacific — and  Puerto  Mexico,  the  old  Coatzacoalcos — 
whose  great  port  works,  now  nearly  finished,  will  permit  ships  drawing  30  feet  of  water 
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to  enter  freely,  will  be  one  of  the  great  commercial  waterways.  The  1(1,200  miles 
that  separate  Liverpool  from  Auckland  in  New  Zealand  have  been  reduced  to  14,000 
miles  by  the  Suez  Canal,  to  13,200  miles  by  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  to  12,800 
miles  by  that  of  Tehuantepec. 

Our  international  commerce  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  recent  financial  crisis, 
but,  while  the  imports  diminished  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  more  than  70,000,(X)0 


MIXING  IX  MEXICO. 

Me.\ico  is  one  of  the  leadinj;  mineral-proiluein"  countries  of  the  world.  The  value  of  its  mineral  exports 
for  the  fiscal  year  190S-9  was  over  $S0, 000,000,  about  half  of  which  was  of  silver 


pesos,  in  comj>arison  with  the  previous  year,  our  exports  did  not  suffer  the  same 
falling  off,  which  is  mo.st  satisfactory  to  our  balance  of  trade.  The  figures  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  show  an  increase  in  the  imports 
as  well  as  in  the  exports. 

The  condition  of  our  public  treasury  is  most  satisfactory  and  steady,  notwithstanding 
the  effects  of  the  general  crisis.  For  fourteen  years  there  has  been  a  surplus  at  the  end 
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of  each  fiscal  year,  thanks  to  our  prudent  and  skillful  administration.  The  reserve 
in  the  treasury  formed  by  these  accumulated  surpluses  have  exceeded  136,000,000 
pesos,  of  which  71,000,000  have  been  devoted  to  works  of  public  utility. 

The  last  fiscal  year  showed  a  surplus  of  6,000,000  pesos,  in  round  numbers,  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year;  still  it  shows  the  great  vitality  of  the  country  under 
the  difficult  financial  circumstances  in  which  the  world  found  itself  during  the  past 
crisis. 

These  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  explain  the  interest  our  securities  com¬ 
mand  in  foreign  markets  and,  in  consequence,  the  high  quotation  of  our  bonds.  The 
road  traveled  since  1878  is  a  long  one.  A  loan  was  then  placed  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
and  with  the  amplest  security  for  the  shareholders  in  1904  a  4  per  cent  gold  debt 
was  contracted,  payable  in  fifty  years,  without  other  security  than  the  good  faith  of 
the  nation. 


I  Wjiitv— <  »»|)>  I'itrlit.  IIHW.) 

F.SI’EUANZA  UAM,  (tUANAJUATO,  MEXICO. 

The  reservoir  and  dam  were  eonimeneed  in  1SS7  and  completed  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  over  J200,(KK). 
Stone  of  various  colors  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  dam,  and  the  effect  of  their  combinations 
is  lieautiful  beyond  description.  The  reservoir  contains  l.iiOO.OOO  cubic  meters  of  water,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  city'of  Guanajuato  with  an  abundant  suppiy. 


This  confidence  of  bankers  and  other  shareholders  in  our  public  debt,  in  the  vitality 
of  my  country,  in  the  responsibility  of  its  Government  and  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  progress  of  the  Republic,  is  evidenced  in  the  market  quotations  of  our  bonds. 
1  refer  to  the  4  per  cent  foreign  bonds  which  were  quoted  at  94  in  December  of  1908, 
reaching  the  100  mark  last  December.  This  ri.se  of  six  points  in  the  course  of  last  year 
is  beyond  that  attained  by  the  majority  of  the  countries  which  are  in  a  position  anal¬ 
ogous  to  ours. 

These  conditions  are  also  due  to  the  allluence  of  foreign  capital,  which  finds  safe  and 
remunerative  investment  in  business  in  my  country.  United  States,  as  well  as  French , 
German,  and  English  capital  contributes  to  the  development  of  our  commerce,  with 
profit  to  investors.  According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  “South  American  Journal” 
of  London,  the  amount  of  English  capital  invested  in  Mexico  amounts  to  135,000,000 
pounds  sterling.  French  capital  invested  in  banking  and  industrial  ventures — in 
which  great  profits  have  been  made — will  soon  increase,  due  to  the  facilities  extended 
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by  the  “Jiaiuiue  de  Paris  ot  <les  Pays  Has”  to  the  ‘‘Societe  I'oni  iere  ”  mexicaiiis, 
wliose  5-pcr-cent  debentures  were  placed  with  such  "ood  results  in  the  European 
markets  by  the  "Societe  Generale.” 

Among  the  works  of  j)ublic  utility  built  lly  the  Government  or  nearing  completion 
let  me  mention  the  drainage  of  the  Mexican  Valley,  a  colossal  work  which,  at  the  cost 
of  25,000,000  pesos,  or  $12,500,000,  solved  a  problem  of  great  importance  to  the  capital 
of  the  Republic.  The  enormous  waterworks  for  supplying  water  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
at  the  rate  of  -400  liters  daily  per  capita  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  works  now  finished  in  the  port  of  Veracruz 
for  the  improvement  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  for  the  distribution  of  potable  water  and  for 
the  erection  of  federal  buildings,  represent  an  expense  of  40,000,000  pesos.  The  port 
works  of  Tampico,  Manzanillo,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Salina  Cruz  are  of  great  importance; 
the  figures  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements  in  the  last  two  mentioned  ports,  which  arc 
the  terminals  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  being  estimated  at  75,000,000  pe-sos. 

The  picture  I  represent  to  you  in  perfect  good  faith  shows  the  progress  attained  by 
Mexico,  and,  though  much  has  been  done  in  our  onward  march,  much  remains  still 
undone. 

The  si)rcading  of  public  instruction  is  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  our  Government, 
which  devotes  to  this  noble  and  lofty  work  its  constant  and  untiring  efforts  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  necessary  funds  to  give  the  country,  as  it  has  already  done,  normal  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  modern  science,  primary  schools,  and  high  schools, 
as  well  as  professional  schools  for  the  formation  of  good  citizens,  fully  conscious  of  their 
rights  and  duties. 

Some  one  has  said:  “To  serve  one’s  country  well  is  to  glorify  it.”  The  object  of 
teaching  in  my  country  is  to  impress  this  maxim  so  deeply  in  the  minds  of  our  youths 
that  -  to  use  a  graphic  and  expressive  phrase  of  one  of  your  thinkers — it  shall  pass 
from  the  head  to  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  to  the  arms. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  finished  the  recital  of  the  result  of  our  efforts,  which  I  have  been 
kindly  asked  to  do.  Incomplete  though  it  be,  at  least  it  will  show  you  the  lofty  and 
patriotic  spirit  which  has  inspired  the  acts  of  the  Government  presided  over  by 
General  l)i.\z  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Mexican  people  advance  along  the 
road  to  progress.  _ 


The  list  of  (lelcfiatcs  from  the  Tnitod  States  to  the  Fourth 
Pan-Ameriean  Conferenee,  wliieh  is  to  meet  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Ar<;entine  Kepublie,  on  July  !)  of  this  year,  ami  continue  for 
four  weeks,  has  finally  been  announced  by  President  Taft. 
Owiii"  to  the  lon>j:  list  of  applicants  for  api)ointment,  and  the  desire 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  Kxox  to  send  men  not  only 
of  national  but  international  reputation  who  would  fittin<ily  re])re- 
sent  the  United  States  there  was  considerable  delay  in  making  the 
selection.  Most  of  the  men  selected  have  made  a  study  of  Latin- 
American  affairs  for  many  years,  and  a  number  take  first  rank  as 
authorities  on  (piestions  ])ertaining  to  these  countries  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  international  law  and  iliplomacy. 

ft  has  been  announced  that  the  delegates  will  leave  New  York  for 
Buenos  Aires  on  June  ft),  stojiping  at  Kio  Janeiro  and  Montevideo  en 
route.  It  is  proposed  by  Secretary  Kxox  to  use  the  U.  S.  Army  trans¬ 
port  Sumrier  to  cary  the  delegation  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  Sumner 
was  refitted  at  large  ex])ense  some  years  ago,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  ])roj)osed  trip. 

While  Congress  has  already  a])])ropriated  $100,000  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  delegation,  a  further  allotment  of  $45,000  has  been  re¬ 
quested  in  order  to  ])ay  the  expenses  of  the  Sumner  for  her  long  voyage. 
It  is  ex])ected  that  the  delegation  will  leave  the  ve.ssel  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  she  will  then  ])roceed  down  the  east  coast,  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  and  u])  to  Val])araiso,  Chile,  there  to  await  the  delegates 
and  take  them  aboard  after  they  have  crossed  the  Andes  and  visited 
the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  at  Santiago,  Chile,  which  wdll  be  held  in 
Se])tember.  Not  only  Argentina  and  Chile,  but  several  of  the  other 
Latin  American  Republics,  will  celebrate  the  centennial  anniverearies 
of  their  inde])endence  this  year,  so  the  delegation  will  visit  a  number  of 
the  ])rominent  cities  of  South  America,  and  make  a  short  stay  inMexico 
on  the  homeward  voyage.  It  is  believed  that  the  visit  of  such  repre¬ 
sentative  men  from  the  linited  States  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  northern  Iie])ublic  and  her  sister 
nations. 


THE  U.  S.  ARMY  TRANSPORT  “SUMNP:R,”  WHICH  WILL  PRORABLY  CARRY  THE  PELKGATION  FROM  THE  LXITED  STATES  TO  THE 

FOURTH  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  Sumner  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  arniv  transports  now  in  use.  She  was  refitted  at  Rrcat  expen.se  some  years  aRO,  and  has  all  the  appointments  to  make  the  trip 
of  the  (ieieRates  to  South  .America  a  pieasant  and  eomfortalde  one.  The  ves.sei  has  made  several  trips  aroumi  the  woriii  in  tiic  transport  service,  and  beinR  provided 
with  ciectric  fans  and  other  modern  devir-es  is  rcRariied  as  especially  fitteii  for  use  in  tropical  climes.  After  leavinR  the  delcRation  at  Ituenos  .\ires.  she  will  proceed 
throuRli  the  Strait  of  MaRclIan  and  up  the  west  coast  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  there  to  await  the  delcRates  who  will  iKiard  her  after  visitiiiR  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  at 
SantiaRO,  Chile,  in  September.  They  will  then  return  to  the  United  .States,  stopping  on  the  way  in  Mexico  to  attend  the  centennial  celebration  to  be  held  there  in  the 
same  month.  It  is  ex|)ccted  that  the  trip  will  extend  over  a  period  of  about  five  months. 
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The  (lelegiition  as  an- 
nouncotl,  is  as  follows: 

IlENRy  "White,  the  chair¬ 
man,  has  boon  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to 
France  and  also  to  Italy, 
lie  has  s])ent  a  "leat  deal 
of  his  life  in  the  iliplomatic 
service,  having  occu])ied 
positions  as  secretary  of 
legation  at  Vienna,  second 
and  first  secret aiy  of  lega¬ 
tion  and  first  seendary  ol 
the  embassy  in  London. 

He  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  International 
Conference  held  in  London 
in  1S87-S  for  the  abolition 
of  sugar  bounties,  and  was 
senior  delegate  from  this 
countr}'  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Moroc¬ 
can  Affairs  at  Algeciras  in 

1 900.  Mr.  White  has  been 
a  social  favorite  abroad, 
counting  as  his  personal 
friends  the  rulei-s  of  Eng- 
laiul ,  (lermany ,  Russia, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
other  European  countries. 

Col.  Enoch  II.  Crowder 
is  at  ])resent  Assistant  to 
the  dudge-Advocate-fJen- 
eral  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  that 
service  on  international  law 
and  relations.  1  le  has  seen 
service  in  the  Fhili])pines  as 
Judge-Ad vocate-tJeneral  of 
that  division  of  the  army, 
and  was  attached  to  (len- 
eral  Kuroki’s  army  as 
Ameiican  military  attache 
during  the  Russo-Japanese 

I’lu'to  by  lltirrls-Kwiiijr.  Wushiii^rtoi),  Ib  /i  1  1  /i  f 
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knowlodfio  of  Spanish  law  littod  him  to  head  the  eommissiou  wliieli 
revised  tlie  code  of  the  l{epul)lic  of  ('ul)a,  a  woik  wliicli  was  suceess- 
fidly  concluded  during  the  recent  occu])ation  of  that  island,  llis 
scholarh’  attainments  and  familiarity  with  the  S])anish  language  and 
Latin-American  affairs  in  general  will  make  him  a  valuahle  memher 
of  the  ilelegation. 

Lewis  Xixox  is  the  proprietor  of  the  shi])yard  of  that  name  at  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey',  and  also  President  of  the  Standard  Motor  t'on- 
struction  Company,  lie  was  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  graduating  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  ISSJ 
at  the  head  of  his  class. 

He  was  transferied  to  the 
construction  corps  of  the 
naA'v,  and  in  IShU  designed 
the  battle  ships  Oregon, 

Indiana,  and  Masmcha- 
setts,  after  which  he  re- 
.signed  from  the  service  to 
become  su])erinten<ling 
constructor  of  the  Cram]) 
shi])yard  at  Philadelphia, 
hut  later  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account, 
lie  has  built  over  100  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  ])ast  six  years, 
among  them  being  the  sub¬ 
marine  tor])edo  boat  IIol- 
hnd,  the  monitor  Florida, 
the  tor])edo  l)))at  O’lirien, 
the  cruiser  (liattanooga, 
andothers.  1  le  was  aCom- 
missioner  to  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair,  and  was 
ap])ointed  by  President  Koosevei.t  a  memher  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  New  York  and  a  member  of  the 
(’hamher  of  Commerce  of  that  city.  He  holds  the  Degree  of  Science, 
and  has  an  extensive  acajuaintance  among  men  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
having  been  received  in  special  audience  by  the  Pope  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia, and  been  persomilly  entertained  by  the  King  of  England.  Mr. 
Nixox  is  regarded  as  an  expert  on  interitational  trade  relations,  and 
has  uniformly  worked  for  closer  relations  with  South  America. 

JoHX  liAssETT  Moore  is  a  publicist  of  international  fame.  He  was 
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'Phi  r(  1  Assist  ant  Sec  rot  a  i_v  <  >  I' 
State  in  ISSti,  resi<;nin<;  in 
lSi)l  to  become  Professor  of 
International  lanv  and  Di¬ 
plomacy  at  (’olnml)ia  Tni- 
versity.  He  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  A])ril,  ISOS,  l)ut  resifjned 
in  September  of  tlie  same 
year  to  l)eeome  seeretary 
and  counsel  to  the  Peace 
(’ommission  at  Paris,  and  in 
1004  acted  as  a<;ent  of  this 
country  before  the  United 
States  and  ('anadian  Arbi¬ 
tration  Tribunal.  Profes¬ 
sor  Mooue  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  extra¬ 
dition,  arbitration  and  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  his  digest  on 
international  law  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  by  diplomatists  and 
State  Department  ollicials. 


Dr.  IJehxaui)  ^Ioses  has 
been  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science  in  the 
University  of  ('alifornia 
since  1S75.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  of  I  leidelberg. 
Professor  Moses  has  trav¬ 
eled  in  South  America,  and 
speaks  the  Spanish  language 
fluently.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission  when  President 
Taft  was  at  its  head,  and 
was  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  United  States  to  the  re¬ 
cent  Pan-American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress  at  Santiago. 
('Idle.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  politi¬ 
cal  and  governmental  ques¬ 
tions. 


PROFESSOR  BERNARD  MOSES. 
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IMioto  !»y  Hurris-Kwhi};.  Wushinirtoii.  |».  C. 


rROFESSOll  PAUL  S.  REINSCII. 


Dr.  Paul  S.  I{eixsch  lias 
l)(*eii  Pnd'essor  of  Political 
Science  at  the  rniuersity  of 
Wisconsin  since  IS!)!).  He 
has  traveled  considerahly  in 
Latin  -  American  countries 
and  has  written  anumher  of 
hooks  re^ardin*'  them.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Third 
Pan-American  ('oiif'ress  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  IhOO,  and 
to  the  Pan-American  Scien¬ 
tific  t'ongress  in  Santia<;o, 
('Idle.  Professor  Reixscii 
is  the  author  of  works  on 
common  law,  world  politics, 
legislative  methods,  etc., 
many  of  his  hooks  haviii" 
heen  translated  into  Japan¬ 
ese  and  ('hinese.  He  is  a 
memherof  a  numherof  scien¬ 
tific  societies,  and  speaks  the 
Spanish  lanj'uaj'e. 


IjA.mar  C.  (^uixtero  is  a 
well-known  1  a  wyer  a  nd  j  on  r- 
nalist  of  New  Orleans,  hav¬ 
ing  lx*en  connected  with 
the  Xew  Orleans  Picayune 
since  1881.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  noted  Cuhan  patriot, 
Joseph  A.  (Quintero.  He 
served  as  Vice-C'onsul  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica  at 
New  Orleans  in  1883,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  that  country  to 
the  World’s  Cotton  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  in  1884-.5, 
bein"  promoted,  as  a  result 
of  his  services  in  that  enter¬ 
prise,  to  the  rank  of  Consul, 
and  later  made  Consul- 
(ieneral  for  all  the  Southern 
States.  Mr.  Quixtero  has 
also  at  various  times  served 
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as  acting  (’onsul  for  the  Kepuhlios  of  Xicarajiua,  Venezuela.  Ecuador, 
and  ('Idle,  and  for  the  Kin<;doin  of  Denmark,  lie  has  enjoyed  a  close 
association  with  Latin-Anierican  affairs,  and  has  done  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  those 
Kepuhlics.  lie  was  tendered  tlie  appointment  of  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines  hv  Piesident  Taft,  then 
(lOvernor-Oeneral,  but  declined. 

David  Kinley  has  been  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Director 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  I'niversity  of  Illinois  since  1906.  He 
has  also  been  an  assistant  profe.ssor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Cidversity,  an 
instructor  in  the  Woman’s 
Collefje  at  Baltimore,  and 
Assistant  Professor  and 
Professor  of  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Kinley  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works 
and  magazine  articles  on 
financial  and  economic 
subjects. 

The  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  Ameii- 
can  Republics,  John  Bar¬ 
rett,  will  also  attend  the 
conference  as  head  of  that 
institution,  but  not  as  a 
delegate.  Being  an  inter¬ 
national  official,  elected  to 
his  j)ost  by  the  votes  of  all 
the  countries  participating 
in  the  conference,  he  is  not 
eligible  for  appointment  as 
a  delegate  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Barrett  has 
had  an  extended  diplomatic  experience.  He  began  as  Minister  to 
Siam,  and  in  sjiecial  diplomatic  and  commercial  investigations  in 
Japan,  Siam,  Korea,  Siberia,  and  India.  He  was  American  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  International  Conference  of  American  Republics, 
held  in  Mexico  1901-2,  and  was  Commissioner-General  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  1903  he  was  appointetl 
Minister  to  Argentina,  and  later  was  Minister  to  Panama  and  to 
('olombia.  He  has  been  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau 
since  January,  1907,  where  his  activity  has  served  to  largely  increase 
the  exchange  of  commerce  among  the  American  Republics  and  to 
promote  peace  and  gootl  will  between  them. 


I'KOFESSOR  DAVID  KINLEY. 


(’ourtesy  of  the  F>eiiiii>r  Star.  WashinKt<»n.  I).  <*. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  YACHT  “MAYFLOWER”  ON  THE  WAY  TO  HAMPTON  ROADS 
WITH  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  AMBASSADOR  NABl'CO,  MARCH  Iti,  PRO. 
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ARRIVAL  OK  TIIK  RKMAIN’S  OK  TIIK  LATH  BRAZILIAN'  AMBASSADOR  NABUCO  AT  TIIK  NAVV-VAKI).  WASIIINUTON,  DISTRK'T  OFCOLIIMBl  \, 

MARCH  lU.  1910. 


(’ourtesy  of  the  Kveiiiii^  Star.  \Vu>>hiii^ton.  D. 

HOISTING  THK  COFFIN  CONTAINING  THK  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  BRAZILIAN  AMBASSADOR  NABCCO  ON  BOARD  THE  I'RKSIDENT  S 
YACHT  “MAYFLOWER,”  AT  THE  NAVY-YARD,  WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLCMBIA.  MARCH  l(i,  1910 


ACT  AS  CONVOA' 
TO  HKAZII-. 


THE  HRAZILIAN  BATTLE  SI  1 1 1>  “  MIN  AS  C.  E  U  A  ES, 
TO  THE  V.  S.  CHCISEB  •NORTH  CAROLINA 


Courtesy  of  the  Kveninjr  star.  Washiiijrtoii.  I». ) 


THE  U.  S.  CRCISER  “NORTH  CAROLINA."  WHICH  WILL  CARRY  THE  REMAINS 
OK  THE  LATE  BRAZILIAN  AMBASSADOR  NABCCO  TO  BRAZIL. 


WIIKX  the  United  States  ceases  to  he  an  exporter  of  beef 
and  pork,  from  whence  will  Europe  "et  its  meat  ? 

Will  theUnited  States,  with  its  large  ratio  of  increase  in 
population,  with  which  the  meat  production  hy  no  means 
keeps  pace,  he  able  in  the  future  to  feed  itself? 

Must  Europe  and  the  United  States  curtail  their  meat  con¬ 
sumption  ? 


ox  AX  AKOKXTIXE  ESTAXCIA. 

The  scene  here  shown  is  on  the  I’arana.  and  is  the  natural  pasture  characteristic  of  the  States  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  and  Corricntcs. 


There  is  no  need  to  take  a  ])essimist’s  view  in  answering  any  of 
these  questions.  The  meat  jtroposition  is  already  serious,  it  is  true; 
hut  this  is  because  we  are  at  the  turning  of  the  ways  and  not  because 
the  immediate  future,  <»r  even  the  future  for  .some  hundreds  of  years 
at  least,  presents  an}’  real  difliculty  to  the  solution  of  this  proposition. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  (piestions  involving  the  so-called 
meat  trust,  the  tariff,  etc.,  and  looking  at  the  matter  simply  as  a 
588 
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question  of  economy  in  meat  production,  tliere  is  no  need  to  fear  a 
famine,  nor  ou"lit  there  to  ho  any  fear  of  hijih  prices  to  limit  tlie 
consumption. 

A  number  of  elements  enter  as  factors  into  the  world’s  ])resent  meat 
problem,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  meat  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  change  from  range  to  faiin  production  of  beef  cattle  and  the  im¬ 
proved  shipping  facilities  for  corn,  which  latter  has  revolutionized  the 
hog  industry,  have  together  upset  the  balance  in  the  meat  market. 
Unlimiteil  free  lange  on  government  lands  made  cheap  meat,  hut  the 


CATTLE  OKAZIXO  IN  AKOEXTIXA. 

The  scene  shown  is  on  the  sea  front  of  a  large  cattle  estancia  in  the  State  of  Buenos  .Vires.  Some 
idea  of  the  .Vrgentine  pasture  can  Ix'  gained  from  the  patches  shown  in  the  foreground. 

taking  up  of  these  lands  by  settlers,  and  particularly  the  taking  up  of 
land  around  water  sites,  has  changed  the  whole  situation.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  railways  and  an  improved  service  has  given  the  western 
farmer  a  choice,  either  to  sell  his  corn  or  to  feed  for  meat,  where 
formerly  he  had  no  choice;  it  was  either  hogs  or  cease  raising  corn. 
He  raised  hogs  because  he  was  forced  to  it,  and  he  bought  range  beef 
cattle  to  put  them  in  condition  for  the  market  by  feeding  for  a  few 
months  with  a  jiart  of  his  surplus  grain. 

The  raising  of  cattle  on  the  free  ranges  of  the  West  was  the  cheapest 
method  of  meat  production  at  the  time  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  beef  may  not  now  he  produced. 
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and  is  not  now  pioduced  l)v  a  few  farmers,  even  eheajier  than  on  the 
western  ranges  in  the  past. 

The  j)oor  quality  of  range  meat,  wliieh  necessitated  several  months 
of  farm  feeding  and  care  in  order  to  he  gotten  in  condition  for  the 
market,  the  great  losses  in  the  herds  due  to  iusufficient  food  and 
watei',  and  the  lack  of  winter  shelter  made  the  business  of  cattle 
raising  on  the  western  jilains  a  moie  or  less  uncertain  and  jirecarious 
industry.  It  was  an  exotic,  and  as  such  it  will  die  with  changing 
conditions. 


CATTLE  CORRALS  IX  URUGUAY. 

The  cattle  in  the  picture  are  ready  for  slaughter  at  a  saladt  ro  or  salting  plant  near  Montevideo.  These 
cattle  are  of  the  ordinary  longhorn  variety,  with,  in  this  ca.se,  only  a  slight  infusion  of  Shorthoni 
blood.  The  improvement  of  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  cattle  through  crossing  of  the  best  im¬ 
ported  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  stock  is  rapidly  changing  the  ordinary  type,  such  as  is  shown 
above. 

The  future  of  meat  production  in  the  United  States  is  a  farming 
proposition,  and  like  all  other  questions  connected  with  the  national 
agriculture,  depends  for  its  satisfactory  solution  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm  methods.  To  remain  a  meat-exporting  country,  lands 
must  he  brought  up  to  the  European  standard  of  production.  At 
that  standard,  or  even  consiflerahly  below,  farming  in  the  United 
States  pays,  and  pays  well,  and  in  no  way  better  than  by  turning  grass 
and  grain  into  meat.  But  until  the  United  States  adjusts  itself  to 
the  changed  conditions  and  can  again  enter  the  European  market  as 
a  competitor  with  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Australia  for  tlie  meat 
trade,  where  will  Europe,  and  even  the  Uniteil  States,  should  it  have 
a  temporary  need  for  meat,  secure  their  supplies  * 
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The  answer  to  tliis  question  is  not  diUicult.  It  is  only  surprising 
that  it  has  not  been  more  fully  recognized. 

The  broad  |)lains  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  of  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  the  Amazon  region  of  Brazil.  Ilolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
rival,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  famed  pampas  of  Argentina  and  I'ru- 
guay  as  cheaj)  meat-producing  districts. 

In  the  country  of  the  Oronoco  alone,  Venezuela  and  eastern  Colom¬ 
bia,  there  is  an  area  of  territory  more  than  e(|ual  to  F' ranee,  (iermany, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  or  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  has  its  superior  as  a  cattle  country  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  if  indeed  it  has  anywhere  its  equal. 

Mexico  offers  many  advantages  to  the  stock  raiser.  The  conditions 
there  are  those  with  which  stockmen  from  the  Cn  ted  States  are  more  or 
less  fami  iar,  which  last  fact,  in  jiart,  accounts  for  the  large  investments 
of  American  cajiital  imule  in  this  indu.stfv  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Mexico.  The  Republic  has  from  the  earliest  Spanish  days  been  a 
cattle-raising  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  cattle-exjiorting  country. 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  customers  for  Mexican  cattle,  hut 
as  a  serious  factor  in  the  world’s  market,  Mexico  is  only  just  heginn  ng 
to  find  its  place.  In  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Coahuila, 
Nuevo  Leon,  Sinaloa,  and  Durango  conditions  are  similar  to  tho.se 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  free-range  country  of  the  United  States, 
hut  with  some  .inportant  differences,  all  of  which  are  in  favor  of 
Mexico.  Cattlemen  own  the  land  in  large  tracts  of  from  1 00, 000  to 
1,000,000  acres,  acquired  from  the  Government  by  grant  and  at  a  very 
low  figure.  This  prevents  the  shutting  off  from  water,  which  has 
<lone  so  much  to  destroy  the  range  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  winters  are  mild,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  from  blizzards  — 
in  fact,  the  grazing  is  good  for  the  year  round.  Lastly,  the  grass  is 
better  in  these  parts  of  Mexico  than  it  was  in  the  range  country  of  the 
United  States,  although  scarcely  as  good  as  ii  Argentina.  The  buffalo 
gra.ss  grows  thicker  than  in  the  Un  ted  States,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water  a  number  of  other  native  gra.sses  grow  most  luxuriantly. 

The  character  of  the  ranges  on  the  Pacific  coast  side  in  Jalisco, 
Michoacan,  Guerrero,  southern  Oaxaca,  and  Tepic  are  similar  in 
character  to  the  northern  ranges  hut  not  so  well  watered,  and  the 
grass  is  scantier. 

On  the  gulf  side  there  are  entirely  different  conditions.  On  the 
slope  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras  in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosf, 
Tamaulipas,  and  northern  Vera  Cruz  is  the  region  known  as  the 
Iluasteca  Potosina,  the  country  of  the  Tamesi,  Panuco,  Temporal, 
and  Tamasunchale  rivers.  This  is  an  almost  ideal  grass  country. 
It  is  a  succession  of  valleys  separated  by  grass-covered  terraces  or 
hills  increasing  in  height  from  the  low  plains  near  the  coast  to  the 
borders  of  the  central  plateau  6,()()()  feet  in  height.  This  slope  receives 
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tlio  moist  hroezps  from  tlio  (lulf  of  Mexico  in  the  form  of  rain  durinir 
the  summer  months  and  dew  in  winter,  and  is  always  free  from  frost, 
drought,  and  excessive  heat.  The  natural  pasturage  of  this  country 
is  as  line  as  any  in  the  world,  except  on  the  Oronoco  and  in  the  upper 
Amazon  country.  Even  in  the  driest  months,  April  and  May,  but 
little  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  pasturage  is  noticeable.  The 
grass  is  principally  pard  and  (jxnneo.  The  pard  grows  luxuriantly,  is 
evergreen,  nourishing,  and  is  a  weed  exterminator.  Cattle  in  good 
condition  can  be  sent  to  market  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $10  gold  a  head. 
On  the  northern  and  western  ranges  lean  cattle  cost  to  produce  from 


STOCK  FAH.\I  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  I'ALLO,  BHAZIE. 


.Sao  Faiilo  is  in  southern  Itraril.  ami  is  the  proat  coilee-producinp  Stale.  Cattle  raising  there,  in 
J’araiia,  ami  in  Bio  Oramle  do  Sul  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry. 


$2  to  So  a  head  and  can  be  fattened  for  market  to  cost  in  all  about 
SIO  a  head. 

The  latest  Mexican  statistics  show  about  o,2o{),()()0  beef  cattle  in 
the  whole  country,  of  an  estimated  value  of  about  SN  gold  jier  heath 
('hihuahuii  and  Vera  ('ruz  huul  with  about  4()0,()()0  heatl  for  each 
State.  As  comparetl  with  Argentina  with  its  .‘10,((()(),()()()  beef  cattle 
it  can  be  .seen  that  Mexico  is  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  iiulustry:  in 
fact,  at  fire.sent  the  country  protluces  but  little  meat  above  its  own 
needs,  yet  it  could,  on  natural  pasture  alone,  carry  twice  the  number 
of  cattle  now  grazing  in  Argentina,  and  could  easily  supply  to  the 
Europcuin  markets  from  its  surplus  an  amount  of  meat  twice  what 
the  l.'iiited  States  has  (*ven  been  able  to  sup|)ly  from  its  surplus. 


OKJIH'IV.I  .LV  NOUIHI 
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South  of  Mexico  in  (Vntral  Anu*rica  and  in  parts  (»f  Mexico  not 
above  mentioned  there  is  yet  another  cattle  country  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  more  tropical.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  area  suitable  for  cattle 
is  limited.  It  is  similar  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  Mexico,  hut  the  coun¬ 
try  is  more  thickly  settled,  a  lai’fjer  proportion  of  the  land  is  devoted 
tt>  afiriculture,  and  conse(piently  there  is  less  room  for  beef  cattle. 
The  country  offers  fine  opportunities  for  dairy  stock  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  develop  alon<;  this  line.  In  the  ujilands  and  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  there  are  larjre  areas  of  fine  oj)en  country  in  (hiatemala,  lh)n- 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  where  cattle  can  he  j)roduced  as 


CATTLE  IN  GCATEMALA. 

Tho  fma  condition  of  this  stock,  which  is  l)y  no  means  of  the  la’st  l)loo(l.  is  due  to  the  excciicnt 
natural  cattle  pasture,  of  which  there  is  no  ladter  on  the  .American  Continent  than  that  of  parts 
of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicarapua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  (luate- 
mala  anti  Honduras  four-year-old  stock  can  be  protluced  on  the  ranges 
to  cost  less  than  S2  per  head.  The  native  stock  needs  improving.  It 
is  the  same  which  was  formerly  known  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Texas  lon<;  horn.  When  crossed  by  Shorthorn  hulls,  the  resulting 
jtrogeny  is  a  first-cla.ss  beef  animal.  Hereford,  (lalloway,  and  Aber- 
deen-An<;us  crosses  also  proiluce  good  results. 

At  jiresent  the  industry  is  almost  entirely  local.  Millions  of  acres 
of  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  world,  where  the  native  grasses  stand 
from  knee  to  shoulder  high,  are  unutilized.  A  tithe  of  the  capital  and 
enterjirise  which  have  jiroduced  such  large  results  in  Argentina  and 
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I’rujruay  would  make  (’entral  Ameriea,  altlioujjh  limited  in  area,  an 
important  factor  in  the  world’s  meat  market  and  would  pay  to  the 
investors  a  handsome  return  on  their  investment. 

In  South  Ameriea  there  are  three  <;reat  natural  cattle  rt‘<;ions  which 
in  area  and  adaptability  for  cattle  production  are  unecpialled  in  any 
other  ])art  of  the  world.  The  plains  of  the  Oronoco,  of  the  Amazon, 
and  of  the  Plata  rivers  are  without  doubt  the  best  adaj)ted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  beef  cattle  cheaply  and  on  a  large  scale  of  any  other  sections  of 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  World.  In  volume  of  water  carried  these 
are  the  three  greatest  of  all  the  rivers.  The  Mississipj)i  is  longer  than 
any  one  of  them,  but  even  the  Plata,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  carries 
over  twice  the  volume  of  water  carried  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Amazon  drains  a  territory  twice  as  great  in  extent. 


CATTLE  BRANDING  IN  URUGUAY. 

As  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  steer  is  thrown  by  a  lariat,  and  the  hot  iron  is  applied  to 
the  flank  while  the  animal  is  on  the  ground. 


Behind  the  Venezuelan  coast  range  of  mountains  lies  the  basin  of 
the  Oronoco.  This  river  has  nearly  500  tributaries  and  at  its  greatest 
length  is  1 ,500  miles  long  and  is  navigable  up  from  the  ocean  for  about 
1,200  miles.  For  about  half  its  length  it  flows  north  and  then  turns 
almost  directly  cast  and  continues  in  this  line  to  the  Atlantic.  Near 
the  bend  of  the  Oronoco  it  is  joined  by  the  Apure,  one  of  its  chief 
tributaries,  which  has  come  down  from  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  of 
(’olombia  through  the  heart  of  the  region  of  the  llanos  or  prairie 
lands.  These  lands  continue  on  to  the  east  to  the  vertex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Oronoco.  They  comprise  about  150,()0()  square  miles  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  about  12(),()00  square  miles  in  Colombia.  It  is  the  largest 
single  compact  area  of  high-class  natural  cattle  pasture  in  the  world. 
In  the  luxuriance  of  its  grasses  it  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  j)am])as  lands 
of  Argentina  as  are  these  ahead  of  the  short -grass  lands  of  Kansas  or 
Nebraska.  It  is  one  immense  level  prairie,  thickh'  carpeted  with 
para  and  guinea  grass,  growing  twice  as  high  as  broom  sedge  on  a 
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nojrleotcd  Virjriiiia  I'jirni.  It  is  crossed  and  interlaced  by  luindretls  of 
rivers  Ilowin*:  into  the  Oronoco  or  into  its  larjjer  tributaries,  tbe  Apiire, 
the  Arauca,  tlie  Meta,  tbe  Vicbada,and  tbe  (iuaviare.  From  these 
rivers  sjnead  out  smaller  rivers,  creeks,  and  j;iits  joininji  one  river  to 
anotlier  so  that  tlie  whole  is  one  jireat  water  mesh.  In  some  jilaces 
for  a  hundred  miles  one  must  cross  water  every  half  mile  or  less. 
The  creeks  and  fjuts,  when  wide  enouj^li,  are  navifiahle  for  launches 
and  llathoats,  and  oll'er  the  best  and  cheajiest  jiossihle  system  of 
hi<;hwavs  leadinji  directly  down  to  the  Oronoco  and  the  sea. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  comiuest  this  country  has 
been  famed  as  a  cattle  land.  At  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence, 
in  1SI2,  it  was  estimated 'that  there  were  3,0()(J,()00  head  of  cattle  in 
the  country.  The  industiy  has  never  since  been  so  flourishinji:. 
These  natural  cattle  lands  comprise  about  170,000,000  acres  and 
couhl  easily  carry  180,000,000  beef  cattle  and  not  he  overstocked. 

In  the  past  the  industry  has  been  much  hampered  in  both  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  by  government  restrictions,  monopolies,  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  the  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  cattle  production  in  conse¬ 
quence  vary  much,  lender  the  same  favorable  conditions  as  exist 
in  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  the  llanos  of  Colombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  can  produce  cattle  ready  for  slaughter  at  a  cost  which  ought 
not  to  exceed  S2  gold  per  heail. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  there  are  no  such  great  prairie  lantls 
as  exist  on  the  Orinoco,  yet  on  the  whole  there  is  as  much  or  even 
more  first-class  cattle  country,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  easy 
deep-water  connection  with  the  world’s  markets. 

It  is  the  commonly  leceived  opinion  that  the  whole  Amazon  Valley 
is  one  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forest,  traversed  only  by  wild 
animals  and  here  and  there  on  its  fringes  ly  the  daring  rubber  gath¬ 
erer.  This  view  is  true  of  some  parts  of  the  Amazon  country,  but  by 
no  means  true  of  all  of  it,  or  of  even  the  major  part.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  greater  in  extent  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  or  about  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  entire  land  area  of  the  earth  is  about  ol, 239, 000  square  miles. 
Of  this,  more  than  one  half,  28,250,000  square  miles,  is  estimatetl  as 
lying  within  the  so-called  fertile  or  habitable  region ;  the  balance  is  tbe 
polar  lands,  tbe  deserts,  and  the  stejipes  of  Asia. 

The  Amazon  basin  comprises  one-eighth  of  the  habitable  earth  and 
one-half  of  the  most  fertile  portion  thereof.  In  a  territory  so  large  as 
this  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  expect  to  find  many  varieties  of 
soil  ami  -soil  cover,  and  sueb  is  the  fact.  Between  tlie  rivers  tribu- 
tarv  to  the  great  river  and  back  from  tbe  bottoms  are  here  ami  there 
large  tracts  of  open  land  .similar  to  that  found  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Mexico,  in  the  prairie  lands  of  LouLsiana,  and  in  Honduras,  and  in 
‘Guatemala.  This  is  all  fine  cattle  country ;  there  could  be  no  bettei'. 
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Xoar  the  lieaclwatei’s  of  the  great  rivers  that  flow  down  to  make  the 
mighty  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  are  millions  of 
acres  of  fine  grass  lands  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  as 
well  as  in  Brazil,  that  are  more  immediately  available  for  cattle  raising 
than  are  the  lamls  farther  east  in  the  great  basin. 

There  is  deep  water  navigation  from  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  to 
the  Atlantic.  Steam  vessels  are  already  in  operation  from  Peruvian 
river  ports  down  to  Para  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  Tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Rio  Negro  extend  upinto  the  Colombian  cordilleras,  and 
from  these  same  mountains  and  from  Ecuador  flow  down  hundreds  of 
streams  that  empty  into  the  Putumayo.  The  mighty  Maranon,  which 
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some  call  the  main  river,  the  Amazon,  drains  the  high  lands  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  The  Huallaga  and  the  Ucayali,  flowing  into  the 
Marafion,  with  their  almost  innumerable  branches,  cover  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  navigable  waterwa3’s  the  broad  slope,  300  miles  wide,  of  the 
eastern  Peruvian  grass  and  woodlands.  The  Jurua  and  the  Purus 
flow  through  what  was  the  great  No  Man’s  Land  claimed  by  Peru, 
Bolivia, and  Brazil,  but  to  which  title  is  now  being  rapidlyadjudicated. 
South  of  all  the.se  is  the  great  Madeira  svstem,  itself  greater  than  any 
river  s\'stem  out.side  the  Americas.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Madeira  have  their  headwaterson  the  great  Bolivian  plateau, although 
some  come  down  from  the  Peruvian  foothills. 
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DRYING  HIDES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

nides  are  an  important  hraneh  of  .Vrt'entina’s  Ciittle  industry.  In  1908  there  were  29,110,025  Ciittle  in  the  country,  anci  the  export  of  hides 
aniounteci  to  29,389  metric  tons  of  dry  hides  and  35,127  metric  tons  of  salted  hides. 
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On  tlu*  uplands  of  most  of  tlieso  rivers  there  are  larfre  traets  of  line 
open  <:rass  lands  in  the  hi<thest  de«;ree  adaptable  to  eattle  raisiuff. 
Land  in  (piantities  suitable  for  the  industry  can  he  had  by  free  jirant 
or  for  a  small  priee;  the  Governments  are  favorable,  and  nothiiiG  is 
wanted  but  enterprise  and  ea])ital  to  make  this  one  of  the  world’s 
Great  eattle  eoimtries. 

'Pile  third  Gfoat  river  basin  of  South  America  is  that  of  the  Plate 
Kiver,  with  which  must  be  included  the  southern  half  of  ArGcntina, 
whose  rivers  drain  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  Any  account  of  the 
cattle  industry  of  ArGcntina  must  of  necessity  be  less  a  story  of  what 
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can  be  done  than  of  what  has  been  done.  Included  in  the  Plate  basin 
in  addition  to  ArGcntina  are  l^ruGuay,  ParaGuay,  and  southern  Brazib 
The  cattle  conditions  are  similar  over  all  this  area. 

ArGcntina  ranks  third  in  the  world  as  a  cattle-produciuG  country. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  alone  lead  it;  but  ArGcntina  has  only 
about  (),()()(),()()()  iidiabitants  to  feed,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  leadiuG  country  in  beef  exports.  Russia  and  the  I’nited 
States  must  consume  most  of  what  they  raise;  ArGcutina  ships  the 
Greater  ])roportit)n  of  what  it  raises,  not  only  beef  cattle,  but  horses, 
sheep,  wool,  corn,  wheat,  and  flaxseed. 
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At  the  last  census,  taken  about  two  years  a^o,  there  were  29,1 16,620 
cattle  in  Argentina  and  about  6,000,000  in  Uruguay.  This  is  nearly 
all  grade  stock  of  the  best  English  blood — Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and 
Aberdeen-Angus.  Argentina  and  Ufuguay  cattle  are  reared  under 
conditions  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  locality.  They  are  not  range 
cattle  nor  yet  exactl}’  farm  cattle,  and  but  little  or  no  grain  is  fed,  yet 
the  export  steers  of  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo  are  fully  eipial  in 
size,  and  will  cut  as  much  j)rime  beef  and  as  little  waste  as  the  best 
steers  of  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  or  southwest  Virginia. 

The  word  etitancia,  which  primarily  connotes  the  central  habitation, 
has  come  to  include  in  the  Argentine  Republic  the  whole  farm  planta- 
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tion,  or  ranch.  The  eMancias  are  of  all  sizes  from  the  small  farm  of  a 
few  hundred  acres  to  the  large  plantation  of  ,30,000  or  40,000  acres. 
Onh'  a  few  estancias  are  cattle  or  sheep  ranches  alone;  they  are  grain 
farms  as  well.  The  cattle  are  fattened  on  cultivated  gras.ses  in  perma¬ 
nent  pastures.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  grass.  When  once  properly  set 
alfalfa  requires  no  replanting  for  ten  years  or  more.  As  a  general 
rule  cattle  up  to  the  time  of  finishing  for  market  are  given  free  range 
on  the  native  grasses,  or  panto  fuetre . 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  native  grass  in  the  outlying  prov¬ 
inces  will  carry  1  bovine  animal  to  6  acres  or  1  sheep  to  the  acre.  In 
these  distant  pampas  the  grass  is  not  so  good  and  water  is  scarce. 
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Most  of  the  cattle  are  broujjht  down  to  the  rich  alfalfa  pasturage 
nearer  market  to  he  fattened.  Land  which  will  earrv  SOO  animals  to 
the  league,  or  1  to  <S  acres,  when  put  into  alfalfa  will  easily  carry 
.‘LOOd  cattle  to  the  league. 

In  the  central  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes  the  native  gra.sses  are  better  and  more  alfalfa 
is  grown.  The.se  five  are  the  principal  cattle-jirodueing  provinces,  as 
they  are  also  the  jirincipal  grain  producers.  Next  to  these  come 
La  Pampa,  Santiago,  and  Salta,  each  of  which  provinces  carries  fn)m 
about  7U(),0()()  to  l.dUO.OOO  cattle.  Then  come  San  Luis,  Mendoza, 
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The  saladeros  paek  salted  and  jerked  beef,  or  in  some  cases  beef  extract.  Next  to  the  frozen  meat 
Industry,  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  cattle  industries. 

La  Rioja,  and  Catamarca,  averaging  about  half  of  these  numbers.  In 
the  north,  Misiones,  Formosa,  and  El  Chaco,  and  in  the  south,  Rio 
Negro,  and  Chubut,  are  rapidly  becoming  important  cattle  districts. 
Even  San  Juan  and  Xeucpien,  on  the  Amlean  slope,  ami  Santa  Cruz 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  finding  that  cattle  as 
well  as  sheep  can  be  raised  with  profit.  In  fact,  there  is  but  little 
territory  in  the  Argentine  Republic  which  is  not  suitable  for  either  cat¬ 
tle  or  sheep. 

Beef  is  exported  from  the  La  Plata  region  on  the  hoof,  as  salted  or 
as  meat  extracts,  and  frozen  in  quarters. 
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pyUfrliuid  is  the  j)riiicij)al  market  for  South  Amerieaii  heef.  The 
frozen-meat  industry  in  the  Arj;eutine  Repul)lie  has  <;ro\vn  up  since  tlie 
closing;  of  tlie  Knfilish  market  to  live  cattle. 

In  the  year  1008  the  Ar<;entine  Republic  exported  (iO.OHi  head  of 
live  heef  cattle,  three-fourths  of  which  went  to  (’Idle.  It  exported 
2,20.5,784  (piarters  (.57.4,04(5  whole  beeves)  of  frozen  heef.  and  from  the 
saltin<r  works  1, *).*), 400  beeves  as  salt  heef.  meat  extract,  or  jerked  heef. 

In  this  latter  industry  Uru"uay  in  addition  exj)orted  7o4.400  and 
-southern  Brazil  425, ()()()  head,  respectively. 

As  a  field  for  investment  in  the  cattle  industry  the  La  Plata  rejiion 
offers  the  very  best  of  chances.  In  fact,  it  is  without  a  rival,  and  will 
remain  such  until  a  like  enterprise  and  capital  which  has  there  pro¬ 
duced  such  marvelous  results  shall  .seek  a  new  o|)portuinty  on  the 
Orinoco  and  in  the  upper  Amazon  country. 

The  field  ft)r  cattle  <rrowin<;  is  lar"e:  there  need  he  no  scarcity, 
thoufrh  the  United  States  should  cease  1(t  export  and  become  an  im¬ 
porter  of  meat. 


THE  FOURTH  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  SANITARY  CON¬ 
FERENCE  AT  SAN  JOSE  DE 
COSTA  RICA  *;  ;  • 

Every  liittMuatioiml  C’ontVMtMice  implies  jjrojjress.  Every 
meetin<r  wliieli  l)rin<rs  tofrotlier  men  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  come  into  elose  touch  with  each  othei’  is  one 
more  stej)  toward  a  universal  understanding.  Differences 
of  opinion  do  not  obscure  the  results  desired;  they  mereh'  indi¬ 
cate  the  human  tendency  to  reach  these  results  hy  separate  paths. 
Conferences  foi'  commerce,  or  finance,  or  even  war,  show  men  their 
common  ambitions,  hut  a  conference  for  the  pre.servation  of  health 
shows  a  far-reaching  altruism  that  has  its  welcome  influence  upon 
war,  finance,  and  commerce  alike. 

This  Fourth  Pan-American  Sanitary  (’onference  of  the  American 
Republics  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  increasing  interest  taken 
by  the  independent  divisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  each 
other.  It  means  a  great  deal  when  the  Republics  of  America  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet,  every  two  years,  to  exchange  ideas  on  the  public- 
welfare,  and  to  encourage  thc'ir  (lovernments  to  pass  laws  for  national 
and  international  benefit,  and  it  accomplishes  still  more  when  it 
exerts  such  an  influence  that  these  laws  are  made  uniform,  so  that 
just  regulations  for  health  are  t‘stablished  and  eid'orced  ov'er  wider 
and  wider  areas. 

The  Conference  held  its  session  for  1!H)0  in  the  city  of  San  Jo.sc-, 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  within  the  memory  of  men  not  yet  past  the  vigorous  years  of 
life,  the  people  of  San  Jose  did  not  know  the  railroad;  it  was  a  treat 
for  the  aristocracy  to  take  a  toilsome  journc'v  to  the  seacoast  to 
watch  a  steamer  come  into  port;  their  foreign  commerce  was  little 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  less,  so  that  Costa  Rica 
played  no  real  part  in  international  affairs.  To-day  this  isolation  is 
a  tradition  of  the  last  generation.  San  Jose  is  only  103  miles  (six  to 
eight  hours  by  rail)  from  Limon,  the  port  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
Eimon  is  in  close  touch  with  New  York,  Xew  Orleans,  Colon,  and 
F)urope.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  a  steamer  leaves  there  for  foreign 
shores.  It  is  a  |)leasant  journc\v  from  San  Josc'  among  the  mountains 
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DELEGATES  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE.  IN  SAN  JOSE.  COSTA  RICA. 
Photograph  taken  January  1, 1910,  on  the  steps  leading  info  the  Nationai  Congress,  where  the  meetings  were  held. 

1.  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Soto  A.,  Costa  Rica.  2.  Dr.  Luis  Razctti,  Venczueia.  3.  Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman.  United  States.  4.  Dr.  Nazario  Toiecio,  Guatemala.  Dr. 
Juan  S.  Ulloa,  Costa  Rica.  ti.  Dr.  Eiias  Rojas,  Costa  Rica.  7.  Dr.  Eduardo  LiaSaga,  Mexico.  8.  Dr.  Manuel  (!amilo  Vial,  Chile.  9.  Dr.  R.  H.  von  Ezdorf,  United 
States.  10.  Dr.  Carlos  Duran,  Costa  Rica.  11.  Dr.  Martin  Amador,  Colombia.  12.  Dr  Fernando  Vasquez,  Honduras.  13.  Dr.  Hugo  Roberts,  Cuba.  14.  Dr.  Jesils 
MonjarAs,  Mexico.  l.">.  Dr.  .\lfonso  Quiflonez  M.,  Salvador.  10.  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  Panama.  17.  Dr.  J.  W.  Amesse,  United  States.  18.  Dr.  Pablo  Acosta  Ortiz, 
Venezuela.  19.  Dr.  Castro  Cervantes,  Nicaragua. 
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to  Liinoii  Oil  the  coast;  an  equally  jileasant  trij)  from  Limon,  in  as 
modern  steamers  as  comfort  can  demanil,  to  the  larjjer  centers  of 
civilization,  and  it  is  only  a  jiassa^i*  of  a  week  from  Washin<;ton  to 
San  flose.  Conditions  have  not  improved  so  rapiilly  on  the  Pacitic 
side  of  Central  America,  althou<!:h  the  route  across  the  Isthmus  and  up 
the  west  coast  was  the  one  chosen  when  all  this  refjion  was  first 
settled.  Travel  between  the  Republics  seems  therefore  to  have 
l)(*<'n  facilitatetl  by  the  railroads  from  west  to  east,  so  that  delejjates 
sent  by  the  Republics  to  the  north  of  Costa  Rica  crossed  the  continent 
and  reached  here  by  way  of  Limon. 

Twelve  Republics  were  represented  by  ilelegates  at  this  Fourth 
International  Sanitary  Conference.  As  they  appear  on  the  list  they 
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The  buikling  is  in  tlie  center  of  the  city  and  contains  behind  a  large  courtyard  the  Haii  of  Congress, 
in  whicli  was  held  the  Fonrtli  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American  Republics.  Around  this 
court,  or  patio,  are  many  of  the  government  ofTices,  so  that  most  of  the  business  of  tlie  nation 
is  transacted  under  one  roof. 

are  Colombia,  Cuba,  Chile,  Salvador,  United  States,  Mexico,  (iuate- 
mala,  Ilontluras,  Nicaraftua,  Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Costa  Rica. 
Nine  Republics  were  not  representetl.  All  tohl  there  were  19  dele- 
jjates  from  the  above  Republics,  as  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela  had  more  than  one,  anti  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  had  its  special  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  a.ssistin"  in  the  work  wherever  possible. 

A  moment’s  thouf;ht  will  show  what  marvelous  progress  in  inter- 
nationid  ac(|uaintance  this  sifinifies.  The  tlelegate  from  Chile  had 
traveled  .‘b.oOO  miles  to  take  jiart  in  the  discussions  and  to  extend  the 
invitation  of  his  Covernment  for  the  Fifth  Conference  two  years 
hence.  The  delegates  from  Mexico  came  3,250  miles,  tho.se  from 
the  United  States  1,250  miles,  while  those  from  several  of  the  other 
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Kopuhlics  had  relatively  as  far  to  come,  considering  the  circuitous 
route  necessary,  even  if  the  distance  is  not  so  "reat  from  their  capitals 
in  actual  miles  traveled.  This  shows  .the  wonderful  accessihility  of 
vSan  Jose,  for  ])ractically  all  of  the  journey  can  he  made  to-day  in  as 
comfortable  a  manner  as  the  trip  to  pRirope. 

But  the  demonstration  of  this  closer  intercommunication  of  the 
l{e[)uhlics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  hv  no  means  the  only  feature 
of  the  Conference.  The  results  accomplished  durinji  the  scientific 
discussions  and  sessions  are  indeed  a  matter  of  confiratulation.  It 
has  often  been  (juestioned  whether  such  meetin<;s  as  these  were  not 
indicative  rather  of  "ood  fellowshij)  than  of  serious  purpose,  hut  the 
far-reachin"  consetjuences  for  material  progress  are  of  decided  value, 
althou<;h  it  should  not  he  foif'otten  that  even  ac(|uaintanceship  leads 
to  harmony  of  action.  Fresher  and  more  technical  methods  formed 
a  decided  part  of  this  Conference,  because,  as  one  delegate  declareil, 
the  subject  of  national  and  international  sanitation  in  relation  to  the 
jjreat  diseases  of  yellow  fever  and  |)la<;ue  was  now  so  well  understood 
that  eveiy  Government  was  willing;  to  enforce  the  proper  laws  con- 
trolliii"  them.  Further  consideration  of  these  diseases  had  become  a 
matter  of  routine  and  detail.  (lovernments  could  now  take  up  for 
study  the  other  diseases  hitherto  scarcely  considered  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  quarantine  re"ulations  or  international  sanitation.  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  for  instance,  trachoma,  or  the  threateninj;  hookworm  must  be 
dealt  with  as  firmly  as  yellow  fever,  and  throu<;h  the  influences  of 
such  a  congress  as  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  few  years  will 
see  a  noticeable  check  to  the  ravages  of  these  diseases,  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  this  International  Sanitary  Conference. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  began  on  December  25,  1909,  and 
ended  January  4,  1910.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
functions,  for  anyone  knowing  Latin  America  will  understand  at 
once  that  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  peojile  of  Costa  Rica  would 
not  permit  visitors  from  such  distances  to  remain  with  them  h)r  dry 
scientific  discussions  alone. 

But  to  take  up  the  technical  routine  of  the  Congress  from  the 
beginning.  The  first  day  given  entirely  to  international  sanitation 
was  Monday,  December  27,  1909.  All  the  working  hours  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  jiresentation  by  the  delegate  from  each  Republic  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  his  country  and  of  the  laws  adopted  therein 
for  the  general  and  special  jireservation  of  health.  A  statement 
was  also  giv'en  concerning  the  presence  or  absence  of  quarantinable 
diseases  in  each  country.  In  not  a  few  instances  elaborate  mortality 
statistics  were  exhibitetl  in  graphic  form,  so  that  delegates  from 
other  countries  could  catch  an  immediate  idea  of  the  health  of 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  be  stimulated  to  a 
eomparison  of  one  country  with  their  own  or  with  others.  It  was 
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also  the  duty  of  each  delegate  to  state  what  infectious  diseases  were 
hv  law  reportable  to  health  olfieers,  and  what  measures  were  by  law 
taken  against  them. 

'Idle  second  day,  December  28,  1909,  was  reserved  for  reports 
from  each  country  regarding  the  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  jirevious  Conferences,  and  for  discussions  relating  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  its  seaports,  with  a  review  of  the  measures  to 
be  proposed  for  the  correction  of  existing  defects.  The  net  result 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  U(‘publics  within  the  Sanitary 
Convention  of  the  American  Kejiublics  have  fairly  well  adopted  the 
measures  proposed  at  the  last  Conference,  and  whatever  sins  of 
omission  had  been  committed  could  be  forgiven  in  consideration 
of  the  hearty  intention  shown  to  give  more  active  life  to  quarantine 
regulations  in  the  future.  An  interesting  discussion  was  then  held, 
which  centered  about  the  jirotective  measures  in  force  in  each  country 
against  infective  diseases.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  modern  methods 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  passengers  embarking  from  unpro¬ 
tected  ports.  Even  if  quarantine  regulations  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  needs,  nevertheless  ])assengers  who  might  be  unin¬ 
fected,  and  cargoes  that  could  be  disinfected  without  injury  or 
great  ilelay,  should  be  so  handled  without  disaster,  if  the  subject 
were  treated  carefully  and  practically.  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States  illustrated  how  they  were  trying  to  introduce  individual 
methods  to  protect  themselves  without  working  hardshijis  to  other 
countries,  but  if,  in  addition,  a  uniform  system  could  be  adopted, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  a  great  step  in  advance 
would  be  made.  Detailed  discussion  on  these  points  occujiied 
almost  all  of  the  third  and  fourth  days  as  well. 

The  fifth  day,  December  31,  1909,  was  given  to  presenting  models 
of  bills  of  health.  But  little  discu.ssion  was  indulged  in,  the  whole 
matter  being  referred  to  a  committee,  as  this  must  be  made  a  special 
subject  to  be  brought  before  the  nations  participating  in  the  Sanitary 
Convention  in  Washington.  There  was,  however,  an  animated  debate 
on  these  diseases,  t3'phus,  smallpox,  leprosv,  trachoma,  favus,  hook¬ 
worm,  bilharzia,  and  beriberi,  which  are  as  v’et  ajiart  from  the  quaran- 
tinable  diseases — v'ellow  fever,  cholera,  and  plague — and  views  were 
expressed  In'  all  the  delegates  concerning  their  individual  or  olficial 
interjiretations  of  this  important  subject.  Undoubtedh'  the  result 
will  be  to  offer  greater  jirotection  to  all  nations  when  government 
action  can  be  taken  in  accord  with  the  future  recommendations  of 
the  congress. 

The  last  da^'  of  the  meeting  was  January'  3,  1910.  Resolutions 
were  passed  that  Governments  act  in  harmony  in  regard  to  sanitation 
of  seaports  and  inland  cities;  that  a  scientific  system  of  extermination 
of  rats  on  board  vessels  be  universally  recognized;  that  rules  be  estab- 


BVNQUET  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS,  AT  THE  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  COSTA  RICA,  SR.  CLETO  GONZALEZ  VIQUEZ,  IN  SAN  JOSE, 
DECEMBER  31,  1909. 

The  banquet  was  sen-ed  in  the  inner  patio  of  the  Mansion,  which  had  been, decorated  witli  internationai  colors  and  (iraperics  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  festoons  of 
flowers  were  particularly  l)eautiful.  .\tx)ut  150  guests,  representing  the  chief  officials  and  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  were  present. 
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lished  rejiardinjr  the  embarkation  of  passengers  at  places  where 
cholera,  smallpox,  typhus,  plague,  and  yellow  fever  prevail,  and  that 
a  uniform  bill  of  health  for  all  countries  be  adopted.  The  president 
of  the  next  ('onference  to  be  held  two  years  hence  was  chosen  in  the 
l)erson  of  Dr.  Maximo  Cienfuegos,  of  Chile,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
the  delegate  from  that  Republic,  Dr.  Manuel  Camilo  Vial,  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Fifth  International 
Sanitary  C'onference. 

The  resolutions  as  approved  by  the  executive  committee  anil 
adopted  by  the  conference  are  as  follows: 

I.  With  respect  to  bilharziosis,  hydrophobia,  leprosy,  typhus  fever,  ankylostomiasis, 
etc.,  this  committee  suggests  that  recommendations  be  limited  to  requesting  the 
various  governments  to  take  those  measures  of  protection  which  they  believe  necessary. 

II.  (a)  To  recommend  especially  to  the  various  governments  that  they  employ  all 
possible  means  at  their  disposal  to  secure  the  effective  sanitation  of  .seaports,  to  the 
end  that  the  intrixluction  of  plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever  may  be  prevented,  and 
in  the  event  that  a  ca.se  of  either  of  these  diseases  reaches  a  port  that  it  be  promptly 
Isolated  and  measures  taken  to  jirevent  its  spread. 

(6)  To  recommend  special  ordinances  for  the  proper  construction  of  rat-proof  build¬ 
ings,  especially  those  designed  for  the  storage  of  foislst tiffs,  such  as  markets,  granaries, 
abattoirs,  stables,  etc. 

(c)  To  make  obligatory  the  use  of  galvanized-iron  garbage  cans  with  tight-fitting 
covers  for  the  reception  of  refuse  from  hou.ses,  and  to  arrange  for  the  daily  disposal  of 
such  refuse. 

id)  That  properly  equipjied  laboratories  be  provided  at  all  seaports  where  the  peri¬ 
odical  examination  of  rats  may  be  made  .so  that  plague  can  be  apprehended  before  its 
appearance  in  human  beings. 

(e)  That  the  crusade  against  the  mo.squitoes,  Sleqomnia  rafopus  and  Anopheles,  be 
carried  on  vigorously  along  lines  which  have  been  shown  to  bring  the  best  results. 

III.  («)  That  careful  statistics  on  jiopulation,  morbidity,  and  mortality  be  kept  at 
every  port,  such  data  to  be  compiled  at  regular  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month 
and  also  annually. 

(b)  Every  port  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  system  of  sewerage,  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  jiaved  streets. 

(c)  That  all  habitations  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  furnishing  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light  sufficient  to  maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  inmates,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  construction  shall  conform  to  local  conditions. 

(d)  That  in  every  port  there  shall  be  a  .sanitary  authority  clothed  with  ample  power 
to  vigorously  enforce  sanitary  ordinances. 

(e)  That  it  be  made  obligatory  in  schools  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  This  instruction  should  be  objective,  or  by 
means  of  the  publication  of  simple  rules,  or  both. 

IV.  (a)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  to  rid  their  vessels  of 
rats  and  to  use  all  possible  means  to  keep  them  free  therefrom. 

(b)  That  this  should  be  accomplished  by  the  periodical  fumigation  of  holds  of  vessels 
with  sulphur  gas  at  periixls  of  from  three  to  six  months  and  at  times  when  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  ve.s.sels  being  free  from  cargo  or  laid  up  for  repairs;  and  at  all  other 
times  vigilance  should  be  exercised  by  the  masters  for  the  destruction  of  rats  by  such 
other  means  as  they  deem  mo.st  effective. 

V.  (a)  That  no  person  be  allowed  to  embark  who  is  suffering  from  a  quarantinable 
disea.se,  or  from  .scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  or  any  other  communicable  disease. 
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(b)  Ei)r  jK'rnnttiiif!:  tin*  emharkation  of  passengers  and  crew  who  have  been  presum¬ 
ably  exposed  to  infection  where  the  above-mentioned  diseases  exist  there  should  be 
observed  at  the  port  of  embarkation  the  following  recpiirements: 

1.  Cholera,  live  days’  observation  or  surveillance;  disinfection  of  baggage. 

2.  Smallpox  in  epidemic  form,  vaccination  or  other  evidence  of  immunity. 

3.  Typhus  fever  in  epidemic  form,  twelve  days'  detention  or  observation;  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  baggage. 

4.  Plague,  seven  days'  detention  or  surveillaiu-e;  disinfection  of  baggage. 

5.  Yellow  fever,  six  days’  detention  or  surveillance;  or  immunity. 

(c)  Thorough  cleaning  of  all  ])ortions  of  the  vessel  and  prompt  isolation  of  all  cases 
of  sickness  which  may  occur  on  board. 

VI.  Your  executive  committee  recommends  that  Article  IX  of  the  convention  of 
Washington  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

Article  IX.  In  order  that  a  locality  be  considered  free  of  contagion,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  furnish  official  ])roof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  interested  party. 

First.  That  there  have  been  no  deaths  nor  new  cases  of  plague  or  cholera  for  five 
days  after  the  isolation,  death,  or  discharge  of  the  last  case  of  plague  or  cholera;  in 
the  case  of  yellow  fever  the  period  shall  be  eighteen  days,  but  each  Government 
reserves  the  right  to  pn)long  this  period  against  those  countries  where  the  measures  for 
the  isolation  of  cases,  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  disinfection  of  foci  are 
not  observed. 

.Second.  That  all  measures  of  disinfection  have  been  applied,  and  in  treating  of 
plague  cases  that  there  have  been  carried  out  all  measures  for  the  destruction  of  rats, 
and  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever  that  the  jjroper  measures  have  been  taken  against 
mosquitoes. 

VII.  To  recommend  that  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Convention  determine 
what  constitutes  immunity  from  yellow  fever. 

Vni.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  here  repre.sented  the  great  importance 
of  distributing,  in  all  possible  ways,  instructions  as  to  the  best  measures  by  which 
people  may  protect  themselves  against  malaria  and  tuberculosis,  especially  by  the 
publication  of  rules  to  control  thc.se  disea.ses  and  by  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part 
of  employers  of  labor  to  supply  such  rules  and  to  require  their  observance  by  their 
employees. 

IX.  That  the  countries  here  represented  adopt  the  models  of  .sanitary  documents 
herewith  pre.sented.  (The  documents  referred  to  were  bills  of  health). 

X.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  represented  that  for  future  .sanitary  confer¬ 
ences  there  be  nominated  delegates  who  have  assisted  at  previous  conferences;  ami 
when  the  delegations  are  composed  of  more  than  one  member,  that  one  of  them  shall 
have  assisted  at  a  previous  conference,  or  that  in  any  case  the  delegates  shall  be 
sanitary  authorities  in  their  respective  countries. 

XI.  To  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  Montevideo  to  forward  a  report  to 
the  International  Sanitary  Bureau  at  Wa.shington  of  its  transactions  since  the  Third 
International  Sanitary  Conference. 

XII.  With  the  object  of  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
Tropics  and  to  give  to  tropical  medicine  the  scientific  basis  now  held  by  the  most 
advanced  nations,  this  conference  requests  of  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  that  wherever  these  elements  of  progress  are  lacking  they  encourage  every 
{>roject  tending  to  provide  special  information  on  parasitology  and  on  pathological 
anatomy. 

XIII.  To  request  also  of  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  that  they 
favor  the  establishment  in  seaports  and  important  cities  of  laboratories  where  not  only 
diagnoses  may  be  made  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
resolutions  of  our  sanitary  conventions,  but  where  also  original  investigations  in 
tropical  medicine  and  general  pathology  can  be  made  along  lines  which  the  sanitary 
authorities  deem  practicable. 
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It  limy  1)(>  remarked  that  nothiiif;  practical  was  accomplished. 
This  is  an  error.  In  the  first  place,  such  an  objection  shows  a  mis- 
understandin*;  of  the  purpose  and  powers  of  the  (’onference;  it  is 
not  a  le{;islative  body,  and  therefore  can  not  pa.ss  laws  or  establish 
rejrulations  which  are  to  <rovern  the  future  conduct  of  its  members. 
It  is  only  a  conference,  the  function  of  which  is  to  comjiare  notes, 
to  submit  statistical  and  other  data  for  the  spread  of  knowled<;e  on 
matters  within  its  sphere,  and  jiarticularly  to  adopt  resolutions  that, 
when  once  passed  upon  by  the  jiovernments  particijiatin*;  in  the 
Conference,  become  laws,  which  in  turn  are  to  he  enforced  only  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  respective  f'overnments  authorizing; 
them.  Nevertheless,  this  International  Sanitary  Convention  of 
the  American  Kejnihlics  is  wonderfully  effective.  Without  the 
knowled<;e  it  possesses,  the  information  it  extends,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  for  scientific  sanitary  pro<;re.ss  it  recommends  to  the  participating 
governments,  commerce  might  often  he  at  a  dreadful  .standstill,  pas¬ 
senger  travel  might  suffer  by  irrational  delay  and  loss  of  life,  and 
many  nations  might  be  as  little  prepared  to-day  to  ward  off  or  to 
fight  epidemics  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  before  the  Conference 
held  its  first  meeting.  This  informal  letter,  apjiearing  so  early  in  the 
Bulleitin,  mu.st  not  be  taken  as  an  attemjit  to  anticipate  the  ollicial 
report  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  committee  of  the  C'onference. 
In  that  report  the  details  of  the  transactions  will  be  given,  and  the 
re.solutions  on  which  the  Governments  of  the  Kepublics  are  to  act, 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  presented.  From  this  document,  to 
be  distributed  later  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Kepublics,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  are  the  advances  made  toward  an 
international  harmony  of  action  on  the  vital  (piestions  of  sanitation. 

This  letter  would  be  very  incomplete,  however,  if,  before  its  close, 
decided  emphasis  were  not  given  to  the  delightful  reception  extended 
to  the  delegates  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica.  At  the  very 
outset  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  arrangements  made 
in  advance  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  As  the  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  are  limited,  the  Government  set  aside 
a  large  motlern  structure  perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose,  for  the 
temporary  home  of  the  nation’s  guests,  for  such  the  delegates  became. 
This  building,  near  the  main  plaza  and  the  cathedral,  was  called  the 
Hotel  del  los  Deputadofi,  and  this  became  the  rendezvous  for  all  the 
social  life  of  the  meeting;  in  it  everything  was  at  our  disposal,  and  the 
house  staff  had  no  other  duty  than  to  helj)  us  enjoy  ourselves.  No 
expense  was  spared  by  the  Government  to  meet  this  end,  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  was  permitted  the  delegates  from  their  own  purses  if  it  came 
within  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  work.  A  special  postal 
and  telephone  service  was  established,  carriages  were  at  our  disposal, 
and  even  writing  paper  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  Conference 
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was  freely  suiipliecl.  Naturally,  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  delegates 
was  unanimously  expressed  for  this  courteous  and  liberal  hospitalitjL 
The  delegates,  once  settled  in  their  quarters,  were  invited  by  the 
nation  or  by  individuals  to  almost  innumerable  festivities.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  a  visit  to  the  ollice  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  On  Christmas  Day,  hesiiles  the  formal  inaugural  session 
presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  person,  the  dele¬ 
gates  attended,  by  invitation  of  the  Government,  a  gala  performance 
given  by  a  Spanish  dramatic  comjiany  in  the  National  Theater. 


THE  PUESIDENTIAL  MANSION  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  UECUULIC  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

The  building  is  a  fine  example  of  the  simpler  but  very  substantial  style  of  Central  American  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  stands  near  the  center  of  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  The  e.xterior  gives  no 
idea  of  the  comfort  and  spaciousness  of  the  many  rooms  or  of  the  patio  within. 

Then  there  were  drives  to  the  several  hospitals  of  the  city,  to  the 
schools,  and  other  national  and  municijial  institutions;  receptions  by 
the  Presitlent  in  his  official  residence;  dinners,  receptions  and  dances 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  United  States  Minister,  and 
the  members  of  the  Mexican  Legation,  at  many  of  which  society  of 
both  sexes  attended  and  showed  that  charm  and  graciousness  of  man¬ 
ner  which  is  so  fascinating  in  the  Latin  character.  So  many  of  the 
Costaricenses  hav’e  been  educated  abroad  that  even  those  delegates 
who  spoke  little  Spanish  found  no  difficulty  in  enjoying  themselves 
in  this  polyglot  company,  while  those  who  danced  discovered  that  the 


ONE  OF  THE  TAVIEIOXS  OF  THE  ASYLUM  AT  CHAl'UI,  A  SUHUKB  OF  SAN  JOSE, 
THE  CAPITAL  OF  COSTA  KICA. 

Tlie  hiriie  hosi)ital  of  Chapni,  rt'iu  lu'd  by  an  easy  trolley  ride  from  San  Jose,  is  one  of  the  models  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  patients  are  t'reate(t  on  the.seientifie  itiea  of  almost  complete  independenee, 
with  only  such  restraint  as  will  protect  them  from  harm  to  themselves  or  others.  The  iiavilion 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  in  them  every  modern  improvement  for  comfort  and  liyKiene  has 
been  introduced. 


tioii  or  ilaiicinii,  as  liajipoiu'd  to  plca.se.  The  presidtMitial  dinner  was 
inttre  formal,  anti  there  were  no  ladies;  it  was  only  a  ilinner  where 
excellent  opjiortnnity  was  afforded  for  straiifters  ami  natives  to  be¬ 
come  acfinainted  with  each  other,  hut  it  was  a  most  deli<^htful  affair, 
fully  equal  to  anythinj;  that  could  he  servetl  in  larj^er  ami  more 
cosmopolitan  capitals.  There  were  only  two  toasts,  one  by  the 
President  with  sincere  compliments  to  his  jruests  and  wishes  for  sue- 
eessful  results  from  the  ('onferenee,  the  other  hy  Doctor  Ulloa, 
jiresident  of  the  Conference,  exiiressing  the  thanks  of  the  ilele<;ates 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  cordial  reception  extended  hy  the 
liepulilic. 
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The  hall,  however,  was  the  climax  of  the  social  functions.  The 
National  Theater  was  decorated  in  jxay  colors  for  the  occasion,  the 
aristocracy  of  Costa  Rica  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  delegates 
feel  at  home,  and  at  the  stroke  of  midnijjht  the  health  for  the  new  it 

year  was  drunk,  with  a  hearty  handshake  as  if  amon<;  old  friends. 

Ev’en  for  one  unacquainted  and  therefore  compelled  to  stand  outside 
of  the  fiayety  and  look  on,  the  siftht  was  truly  fascinatinj;.  Not  even 
in  Paris  or  London  or  Washinjiton  could  one  see  a  more  dazzliiif; 
array  of  beautiful  women  more  beautifully  dressed;  the  boxes  were 
full  of  spectators,  the  floor  crowded  with  dancers;  the  music  was 
such  as  only  a  trained  orchestra  can  "ive.  Occasions  of  this  kiml, 
where  "uests  and  hosts  alike  mingle  in  one  common  and  spontaneous 
feelinji  of  enjoyment,  will  always  aid  incalculably  to  tbe  strengthening 
of  the  ties  of  Pan-Americanism.  I 

f 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUB¬ 
LIC  IN  1909 


The  foroifin  commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1909, 
accorclin"  to  figures  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  by 
the  General  Receiver  of  Dominican  Customs,  amounted 
to  $12,539,603,  or  a  decrease,  as  comj)ared  with  the  foreign  commerce 
of  1908,  of  $1,624,659.  This  decrease  was  due  principally  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  exports  of  cacao,  one  of  the  most  important  export 
products  of  the  Republic,  caused  by  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  growing  crop  due  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect  that,  from  time  to 
time,  attacks  the  cacao  trees  in  all  cacao-producing  countries,  to  an 
unusually  prolonged  raiiw  season  accompanied  by  frequent  winds  of 
considerable  violence,  and  to  the  fact  that  growers  and  shippers  of 
this  article,  during  the  closing  months  of  1909,  suspended  shipments 
awaiting  the  application  of  the  new  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  1st  of  the  present  year,  and  which  reduced  the  export  tax 
on  cacao  50  per  cent. 

The  total  annual  decrea.se  referred  to  above  was  made  up  of  exports 
to  the  amount  of  $1,282,797.  and  imports  aggregating  $341,862,  the 
reduction  in  the  latter  item  having  been  largely  due  to  expected 
tariff  legislation,  and  will  be  more  than  recovered  under  the  improved 
tariff  provisions  when  business  shall  have  become  ailj listed  thereto. 
A  gratif3dng  feature  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the  Republic  is  the 
aspect  of  the  export  division,  which  imlicates  appreciable  annual 
gains.  With  imports  amounting  to  $4,425,913  and  exports  to 
$8,113,690,  the  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  $3,687,777, 
whi<4i,  from  a  comparative  standpoint,  is  an  envdable  balance  of  traile 
in  favor  of  the  Republic. 

During  1909  a  total  of  $1,200, 000  of  the  customs  revenues  was  set 
aside  to  meet  interest  and  amortization  accounts,  in  compliance  with 
the  American-Dominican  convention,  under  which  5  per  cent  cus¬ 
toms  administration  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Republic  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  were  issued.  From  the  proceeds  realized  the 
entire  former  national  <lebt  has  been  liipiidated  or  provided  for. 

For  the  first  time  data  of  exports  across  the  border  to  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  were  compiled.  The  total  of  this  trade  amounted  to  $89,633, 
of  which  $30,828  was  for  cattle  driven  to  market  on  the  hoof.  The 
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splendiil  and  abundant  jirazinti  lands  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
produce  first-class  cattle,  and  when  properly  developed  could  easily 
suj)])ly  the  neijibborinj'  islands  with  tlu*  stock  retpiired  for  home 
consumption. 

In  11)09  the  imports  and  ex|)orts  of  currency  ajijirefjated  .S2S:i,10o, 
the  former  exceedinji  the  latter  l)y  which  represents  the  <:ain 


tiy  Kwin;r.  Washiiijrttm.  li.  C.) 

BOX.  W.  E.  lU'ELIAM, 

Receiver  of  Customs  of  the  Dominiciiii  Uepul)lic. 

to  the  coufitrv’s  circulatinjj  metlium  duriiif;  the.  year.  The  Dominican 
customs  revenue  collectetl  in  1909  were  less  than  those  for  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding:,  the  total  a*ij;re<>;atin<'  S‘2,924,01.3.53,  as 
coinjtared  with  .'B3,2S6,528.S1  in  190S,  or  a  loss  in  1909  of  S3r)2,51.5.28. 
The  rnited  States,  United  Kinffdom,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  in  the  onler  named,  were  the  countries  that  controlletl  the  ajifjre- 
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in  the  exports,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  $1,994,416,  the 
loss  in  the  exports  of  cacao  alone  amounting  to  S,418  tons,  and  the 
monetary  dill'erenee  to  $2,154,024.  (iermany,  however,  furnisluHl  an 
increased  volume  of  the  imports,  which  can  not  he  said  of  any  of  the 
other  leading  countries.  The  trade  of  France  amounted  to  $1,1 12,963, 
and  in  value,  as  compared  with  1908,  remained  about  stationary,  a 
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gate  trade,  the  United  States  handling  considerably  more  than  one-half 
of  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,$4,709,354of  theexports,or58 percent, and 
supj)lying  54  per  cent,  or  $2,374,025  of  the  imports,  and  the  American 
markets  were  the  oidy  ones  that  enjoyed,  during  the  year,  an  increase 
in  the  exports  of  cacao.  (Tcrmany  occupied  the  second  place  in  the 
amount  of  imjiorts  and  exports,  but  sulfered  a  shrinkage,  principally 
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gain  being  shown  in  exports  ami  a  decrease  in  imports.  In  1909  the 
British  import  shipments  were  valued  at  $576,516,  and  the  exports  to 
that  Kingdom  at  $76,915,  or  a  total  eommeree  of  $653,431 ,  which  is  a 
decrease  of  $155,228  compareil  with  the  total  trade  of  the  {irevious 
year. 

The  trade  with  other  European  countries  and  with  the  Antilles  in 
1909  was  as  follows: 


Spain .  869, 283 

Italy .  119,060 

Belgium .  6,  o40 

Cuba .  16, 3t)0 

Porto  Rico .  1-10,720 

All  other  countries .  243,  7t)4 


Diagram  sliowing  exports  aii<l  imiwris  of  the  Dominican  Republic  1)V  countries  in  IttOtt  as  compared  witli 

190K. 


The  croj)  of  the  year  which  represented  the  largest  amount  of 
invested  capital  and  the  greatest  held  for  the  employment  of  labor 
in  the  Republic  was  sugar.  In  the  Macoris  district  the  yield  per 
acre  compares  favorably  with  other  sugai-prodticing  sections  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  land  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  available  for  sugar-cane  cultivation.  The  ex- 
jiorts  of  sugar  in  1909  consisted  of  69,483  tons,  valued  at  $3,304,931, 


DIAGRAM  SMOM  IXG  LKADIXG  EXl'ORTS  AN'D  IMPORTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN’ 
REPUBLIC  IN  1909  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1908. 
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or  an  increase  over  190S  in  tonnajre  and  value  of  7,248  and  S21 1,962, 
respectively.  Of  the  exports  of  sajjar  in  1909,  $3,158,633  went  to 
the  United  States,  $21,703  to  the  United  Kinjidoin,  and  $46,678  to 
France. 

Cacao,  which  in  1908  was  the  leadin';  export  product  of  the  Republic, 
was  supplanted  by  sujjar  in  1909.  The  total  exports  of  cacao  in 
1909  were  14,586  tons,  valued  at  $2,759,191,  as  compared  with 
18,708  tons,  valued  at  $4,269,047,  in  1908.  The  cacao  shipments 
to  the  I’nited  States  were  valued  at  $1,251,104,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  quantity  over  similar  purchases  by  the 
latter  country  in  1908.  Thei-(>  was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  exports 
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of  cacao  toUermany  and  France,  and  the  exports  of  that  fruit  to  the 
United  Iviii'rdom  and  other  countries  were  small. 

Tobacco  ranks  third  in  importance  in  l)omiiii(‘an  exports,  that 
country  havinj;  exported  11,082  tons,  valued  at  $1,239,486,  in  1909, 
as  comjiared  with  8,333  tons,  invoiced  at  $1,009,608,  in  1908.  (Jer- 
many  was  the  chief  buyer  of  Dominican  tobacco,  havin<r  purchased 
durin<r  the  year  23,916,949  pounds,  valued  at  $1,184,021,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  5,000,000  as  compared  with  1908.  The  ])urchases  of 
the  United  States  were  insi<rnilicant,  amountin';  to  only  $5,264, 
while  France  bouf;ht  517,778  pounds,  valued  at  $25,301.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  arranj;ed  with  railway  and  steamship  lines  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  frei‘;ht  rates  on  tobacco,  and  an  impetus 
will  be  f;iven  to  this  branch  of  ai;riculturc,  in  which  more  native 
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labor  is  employed  in  the  jirowinj;,  jiatherinfi,  and  shipment  of  the 
crop  than  in  any  other  cultivation  of  the  Republic. 

In  1909,  of  the  four  leading;  Dominican  products,  coffee  suffered 
the  greatest  loss  as  compared  with  1908,  the  exports  in  the  former 
year  aggregating  1,542,284  pounds,  valued  at  $128,202,  or  a  decrease 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  1908.  In  1909  France 
was  the  largest  purchaser  of  Dominican  coffee,  577,795  pounds, 
valued  at  $46,760,  having  been  sent  to  that  country,  while  490,622 
pounds,  valued  at  $39,690,  went  to  Germany,  226,001  pounds, 
valued  at  $20,231,  to  the  Ignited  States,  and  the  remainder  to  Italy, 
t'uha,  and  “all  other  countries.” 


OZAMA  RIVER  FROM  FORTRESS,  DOMINICAN  RErCBLIC. 


There  was  a  decreased  production  of  bananas  in  1909  as  compared 
\\  ith  1908,  due  to  a  partial  destruction  of  banana  plantations  by  hurri¬ 
cane  during  the  latter  year.  The  exports  of  this  fruit  in  1909  con¬ 
sisted  of  248,785  hunches,  valued  at  $125,766,  as  compared  with 
454,010  hunches,  valued  at  $234,002,  in  1908.  Nearly  all  the  exports 
of  bananas,  or  229,000  hunches,  valued  at  $114,500,  in  1909  went  to 
the  United  States. 

The  total  exports  of  Dominican  wax  in  1909  amounted  to  477,599 
|)ounds,  valued  at  $123,769,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  pounds 
as  compared  with  the  exports  of  1908,  hut  an  increase  in  the  price 
obtained.  Germany  was  the  largest  buyer,  having  taken  281,967 
pounds,  valued  at  $72,176;  France  94,702  jxmnds,  valued  at  $22,589, 
and  the  United  States  74,182  pounds,  invoiced  at  $20,899.  The 
shipments  to  other  countries  were  insignificant. 
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Cattle  hides  weighin"  622,606  pounds,  valued  at  S70,966,  were 
exported  from  the  Uominican  Republic  in  1909,  519,208  pounds  of 
which  went  to  Germany.  Goatskins  weighing  198,405  pounds,  val¬ 
ued  at  S60,.361,  were  exported  in  1909,  nearly  all  of  which,  or  177,027 
pounds,  went  to  the  United  States. 

•  The  exports  of  honey  in  1909  were  107,799  gallons,  valued  at 
84.3,045,  as  compared  with  55,694  gallons,  valued  at  818,229,  in  1908. 
Nearly  all  of  this  product  was  shipped  to  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

The  exports  of  wood,  including  mahogany  and  lignum-vita!,  in  1909 
were  valuetl  at  S124,.377,  or  an  increase  of  $52,978  over  those  of  1908. 

The  other  exports  of  the  Republic  in  1909  consisted  of  sisal  and 
other  vegetable  fibers,  including  a  small  quantity  of  cotton,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  which  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  total  imports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1909  were  $4,425,- 
913,  or  a  decrease  of  $341,862  as  compared  with  1908.  The  only 
leading  country  whose  imjiorts  increased  in  1909  over  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  Germany,  whose  sales  aggregated  $911,976,  or  an 
increase  of  $43,746. 

Cotton  textiles  and  cotton  wearing  apparel  formed  the  largest  item 
of  imports  in  1909,  having  amounted  to  $925,970  during  that  year  as 
comparetl  with  $1,186,551  in  1908.  The  American  sales  in  1909  were 
$389,286,  against  $504,646  for  the  previous  year.  The  United  King- 
«lom  was  second,  Germany  third,  France  fourth,  and  Spain  fifth  in 
this  traile. 

The  next  imports  in  importance  in  1909  were  iron  and  steel,  which 
showed  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  1908.  Of  this  product  the 
United  States  supplied  $385,221,  England  $141,381,  and  Germany 
$62,885  in  1909,  the  latter  country  having  increased  its  sales  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

In  1909  the  rice  imported  amounted  to  19,368,407  pounds,  valued  at 
$414,271,  as  compared  with  16,221,141  jiounds,  valued  at  $360,728, 
imported  in  1908.  Germany  supplied  18,327,092  pounds  of  this 
cereal,  all  of  which  was  of  oriental  origin.  Great  Britain  539,736  and 
the  United  States  367,515  jiounds  in  1909. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  in  1909,  the  hulk  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States,  consisted  of  52,711  barrels,  valued  at  $309,282,  of 
which  51,913  barrels,  valued  at  $305,122,  came  from  the  I’nited 
States. 

Provisions,  including  meat  and  dairy  products,  were  imported  to 
the  amount  of  $242,055,  against  $245,371  in  1908.  In  1909  the 
United  States  sujiplied  ham,  lard,  and  salt  pork  to  the  value  of 
$114,231;  Germany  was  next  in  importance  with  butter  and  cheese 
valued  at  $69,320,  and  Porto  Rico  shipped  dried  beef,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  $26,723. 
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In  1909  the  imports  of  oil  from  the  Ignited  States  amounted  to 
S199,540,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  $226,06.5.  Small  quantities 
of  table  oil  eame  from  France,  Spain,  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  imports  of  manufactures  of  onlinarv  wood  in  1909  amountetl 
to  $153,600,  of  which  dressed  lumber,  undressed  lumber,  and  furni¬ 
ture  ajifjrejiated  $62,662,  $24,603,  and  $34,431,  respectively.  Amer¬ 
ican  markets  supplied  $145,576  of  this  merchandise. 

Wares  of  leather  manufacture  were  imported  durin<i  the  year  at  an 
invoiced  valuation  of  $140,751,  shoes  and  tanneil  hides  fijiurint;  for 
$78,802  and  $45,416,  resjiectively.  Of  these  $121,889  came  from  the 
United  States. 

Vejietahle  fibers  were  imjiorted  in  1909  to  the  value  of  $128,776,  a 
decrease  of  $61,178  as  compared  with  1908.  Empty  sacks  and  rope. 
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valued  at  $101,583  and  $18,735,  res|)ectively,  formed  the  bulk  of  tbis 
trade,  in  which  the  United  States  jiarticipated  to  the  amount  of 
$4!>,332,  Enjiland  $34,277,  and  Germany  $39,343. 

The  imports  of  preserved  fish  in  1909  amounted  to  $108,453,  of 
which  $102,100  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  total  imports  of  chemicals,  dru<;s,  and  dyes  in  1909  amounted  to 
$88,307,  the  Unite<l  States  and  France  siqiplyinji  these  articles  to  the 
value  of  $57,578,  and  $21,994,  respectively. 

In  1909  the  imports  of  su<;ar  and  confectionery  ajijirejiated  $79,055, 
as  compared  with  $107,718  in  1908. 

In  1909  the  imports  of  bottled  beer  amounted  to  43,055  dozens, 
valued  at  $68,702,  of  which  Germany  supplied  35,644  dozens,  invoiced 
at  $57,035. 
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In  1909  the  inijiorts  of  soap  afijirejiated  1,6S3,869  pounds,  valued  at 
$68,669,  of  which  1,627,734  pounds,  valued  at  $64,884  came  from  the 
United  States.  Grease  and  grease  scraps  for  soap  stock  were  imported 
in  1909  to  the  amount  of  908,188  poilnds,  valued  at  $58,569,  over  60 
|)er  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
from  Germany. 

The  importations  of  paper  and  manufactures  thereof  in  1909  were 
valued  at  $52,846,  about  half  of  which  came  from  Germany,  and  tl:(i 
balance  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  England. 
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More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1 909  were  carried  in  American  bottoms.  German,  French,  and  British 
vessels  suffered  a  decline  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  compared  with  1908,  but  Norwegian  vessels  gained  con¬ 
siderable  in  that  trade  of  1909  as  compared  with  1908.  American 
ships  carried  about  40  percent  of  the  total  exports,  rejiresenting  a 
value  of  $3,173,466;  German  shijis  about  25  per  cent,  or  $2,075,71 1 : 
and  Norwegian  vessels  25  per  cent,  or  $2,060,265.  French  vessels 
suffered  a  loss  of  almost  one-half  as  compared  with  1908,  ami  British 
ships  practically  ceasetl  to  be  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Republic. 


INTEkNATIONAL  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  AND  FINE  ARTS 

*  r  a 
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Ever  since  the  aiinouncenieiit  that  the  Republics  of  Arsjentina 
and  (Miile  would  liold  agricultural  and  line  arts  exhibitions 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversaries  of  their  independ¬ 
ence,  it  has  been  the  desire  of  those  governments,  as  well  as 
of  the  Inteiiiational  Bureau,  that  a  worthy  re])resentation  should  be 
sent  from  the  I’nited  States  in  comj)etition  with  the  displays  which 
most  of  the  European  nations  will  present.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  has  labored  without  ceasing  to  this  end,  and  the  appointment 
of  C'ommissioners-deneral  to  both  exhibitions  and  the  appropriation 
by  (’ongress  of  the  sum  of  S25,()()0  to  send  a  si)lendid  exhibit  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  is  a  hap])y  conclusion  to  his  elforts. 

Ekxest  11.  Waxds,  who  was  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  Ecuador,  held  at  Quito  last  summer, 
has  been  appointed  as  Commissioner-General  to  the  International 
Agricultural  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  begin¬ 
ning  June  3  of  this  year.  This  ex])o.sition  is  to  be  held  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Mr.  Waxds  was  appointed  because  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  Eatin-American  jilfairs  and  his  many  years  of 
experience  in  those  countries.  From  1901  to  1904  he  was  one  of  the 
foreign  commissioners  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  assigned  to 
South  American  countries.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society  of  London  and  is  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  several 
other  leading  geographical  societies. 

The  exhibits  will  show  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  United  States,  their  development,  and  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  There  will  be  exhibits 
illustrating  the  work  of  the  Buivau  of  Animal  Industry,  covering  such 
features  as  meat  inspection,  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  dairy  investigations,  handling  of  cattle  for  ex})ort, 
etc.  These  subjects  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens,  models,  bromide 
enlargements,  transparencies,  and  other  suitable  methods.  The 
exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  will  include  several  hundred  models  of  fruits,  a  large  series  of 
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samples  of  small  grains,  chiefly  the  new  anti  improved  varieties  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  a  series  of  samples  illustrating  American 
types  of  corn  grown  in  the  United  States,  apparatus  and  photographs 
and  specimens  illustrating  pure-seed  investigations,  soil  bacteriology, 
and  water  purification.  Specimens  of  crude  American  drugs  will 
also  be  shown,  as  will  be  samples  of  American-grown  dates,  with 
colored  and  other  photographs  illustrating  plant  diseases  and  methods 
of  treating  orchards  for  the  prevention  of  various  rots  and  insect 
enemies.  There  will  be'  specimens  of  cotton,  illustrating  American 
types  and  results  secured  by  careful  breeding,  together  with  standard 
grades  of  cotton.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibit  of  tobacco  grown  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  various  grades.  A  series  of  large 
photographs  will  illustrate  the  instruments  used  by  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Other  pictures  show  methods  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
agricultural  crops,  and  farm  scenes.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
will  suitably  display  a  fine  series  of  enlarged  models  of  the  more 
important  injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  besides  a  large  number  of 
photographs  illustrating  entomological  subjects.  Other  offices  mak¬ 
ing  exhibits  illustrating  work  in  their  respective  departments  will  be 
the  Office  of  Public  Hoads,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and 
the  Forest  Service. 

These  exhibits  are  being  prepared  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the 
end  of  this  month. 

John  E.  D.  Trask,  who  has  been  appointed  Commissioner-General 
to  the  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibitions  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Santiago,  Chile,  has  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia  since  1896,  and  has  been 
its  manager  since  the  year  1905.  lie  was  formerly  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  work  in  New  York  City,  is  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  magazines  on  topics  of  arts,  and  is  widely  known  among 
the  artists  of  the  United  States.  Under  his  management,  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  have  come  to  be  recognized 
as  being  the  most  important  picture  and  sculpture  exhibitions  held 
in  this  country. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner-General,  Charles  Francis  Browne, 
has  been  and  is  at  present  a  lecturer  and  instructor  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago.  lie  is.  a  well-known  landscape  painter,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Chicago  Artists. 

Mr.  Trask  has  announced  the  appointment  and  acceptance  of  ]Mr- 
Karl  Bitter,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  Grafly,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones,  of  New  York  and  Baltimore;  !Mr.L.H.MEAKiN, 
of  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Kedfield,  of  Center  Bridge,  Pennsyl- 


IION.  JOHN  E.  1).  TKASK, 

Commissioner-Gcnt'ral  of  the  Tnited  States  to  the  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibitions  to  lie  held  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Santiago,  t'hiie. 
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vaniii:  Mr.  EdmundC'.  T  vRBELL.of  Boston;  and  Mr.  Irving  R.  Wiles’ 
of  Now  York,  as  a  Jury  and  .Vdvisorv  (’onnnitteo  to  aiil  in  the  selection 
of  the  paintinfjs  and  sculpture  which  will  form  the  United  States 
exhibit  at  the  two  exhibitions. 

Circulars  to  all  of  the  leadin*;  artists  fiiving  full  particulars  are 
issuin'?  and  assurances  already  received  of  willing;  men  to  lend  works 
for  these  exhibitions  assure  their  artistic  success.  The  exhibit  will 
leave  New  York  for  Buenos  Aii'es  April  20,  and  will  include  nothin" 
save  works  which  will  serve  as  an  index  to  the  present  conditions  of 
the  arts  in  this  country. 


;uM2i  Bull.  ;  ut 


“IN  PARAGUAY” 


f»  f» 


H  0 


PROBABLY  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  about  which 
the  average  man  is  so  ignorant  as  of  Paraguay.  Wedged  in 
between  three  more  important  neighbors,  with  no  seacoast, 
and  on  the  way  to  nowhere,  she  remains  almost  as  little 
known  to  the  outside  world  as  in  the  far-otf  days  of  Spanish  colonial 
empire. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  to  Paragua}^  at  present — unless 
one  rides  or  goes  on  foot — and  that  is  by  steamer  from  Montevideo 
or  Buenos  Aires,  which,  at  the  quickest,  takes  four  days. 

Shortly  another  route  will  be  opened,  as  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  building  a  railway  to  Corumba,  on  the  river  Paraguay, 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  come  by  train  to  that  port  and  down 
Iw  steamer  to  Asuncion. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  President  Lopez  there  has  been  a  railway 
in  Paraguay,  which  was  built  in  the  year  18G0  by  the  Paraguayan 
Government.  For  a  long  time  it  only  ran  as  far  as  Paraguari. 
About  twelve  A^ears  ago  it  was  continued  as  far  as  Villa  Rica  and 
then  to  Pirapo. 

Last  5^ear  a  further  construction  began  which  should  bring  the 
line  to  Villa  Encarnacion,  on  the  Parana  River,  within  two  years  if 
conditions  continue  favorable. 

This  will  be  an  enormous  gain  to  Paraguay,  because  it  Avill  meet 
the  Argentine  Entre  Rios  Railway,  which  is  being  built  to  Posadas, 
in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Misiones.  The  idea  is  to  run  ferry¬ 
boats.  with  the  train  on  board,  to  and  fro,  the  same  as  is  being  done 
already  from  Zarate,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  carry 
trains  over  the  lower  Parana  to  Entre  Rios. 

The  railway  now  belongs  to  the  Central  Paraguayan  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  which  bought  it  from  the  Government  in  the  seventies. 

The  gauge  hitherto  has  been  the  same  as  the  Central  and  Southern 
Argentine  railways,  and  the  Entre  Rios  lines  being  nan’ower,  it  will 
shortly  be  reduced,  so  that  through  trains  can  be  run  between  Asun¬ 
cion  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Some  of  the  rolling  stock  is  very  quaint  and  has  been  in  use  since 
the  time  of  Ix)pez.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  bought  cheap  in  England, 
having  been  used  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  is  one  old  engine  lying  up 
among  weeds  which  looks  more  like  a  toj’  than  a  railway  machine. 
But  new  engines  and  rolling  .stock  are  fast  being  put  on.  and  soon  it 
will  be  quite  uj)  to  date. 

The  country  itself  is  full  of  every  kind  of  wealth  and  has  one  of 
the  most  glorious  climates  in  the  eastern  half — between  the  Para¬ 
guay  and  Parana  rivers — that  can  be  imagined.  Except  for  two 
rather  hot  months  in  summer  (i.  e.,  December  and  January),  it  is  one 
almost  continual  spring. 


I{y  1>.  Albert  .Muiits. 


TllK  I’lKAl’O  KIVKU,  SllOWJNCJ  TEMl’OKAKV  BKIIHJK  IN  I'KUCESS  UE  CONSTKICTION  NEAR  I’lKAl’U,  I'AUAGUAV. 

'i’liis  river,  like  many  in  South  America,  is  ordinariiy  iittle  more  than  a  creek.  During  periods  of  (iooil,  however,  it  becomes  a  raging  torrent  and  is  then  more  tlian  .500 
yards  in  width.  The  bridging  of  such  streams  is  oniy  one  of  ttie  many  engineering  |>rol>lems  whicii  confront  raiiroad  contractors  in  that  country. 
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It  would  !)(>  impossible  in  a  short  article  like  this  to  speak  of  all 
the  material  resources  of  the  country — iron,  cop[)er.  mica,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Paraf^uayan  gold,  while  the  hard  woods  of  the  forests,  with 
which  the  country  is  covered,  are  the  finest  the  world  produces  for 
every  kind  of  work.  Then,  again,  here  may  he  grown  tobacco  of 
high  quality:  and  cotton,  bananas,  rice,  oranges,  and  lemons  simply 
grow  like  weeds. 

On  coming  to  Paraguay  after  being  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
first  thing  that  one  notices  is  the  beautiful  verdure  and  forest  that 
cover  almost  all  the  country.  The  country  is  undulating  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  high  hills  covered  almost  to  the  summit  with 
primeval  forests.  These  forests  are  rich  in  quebracho  Colorado, 
lapacho,  and  other  fine  hard  woods,  probably  unequaled  in  any  part 
of  the  world  for  variety,  except  along  the  Amazon.  Forests  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  open  reaches  of  natiiral  pasture  and  abundant  water. 
Droughts  have  lK*en  known  in  Paraguay,  but  very  rarelj",  and  even 
then  animals  nevm*  die  for  want  of  water,  as  there  are  innumerable 
streams  and  springs  which  never  dry  up. 

Besides  the  .Spanish  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Spaniard  and  .South  American  Indian,  chiefly  Guarani,  but  also  of 
other  tribes,  though  the  native  dialect  which  they  speak  is  (iuarani. 
But  even  so.  what  they  speak  has  in  the  four  hundred  odd  years 
become  very  much  mixed  with  .Spanish  words. 

There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  foreigners  in  the  country,  mostly 
Knglish  and  German,  to  whom  most  of  the  enterprise  in  the  country 
is  to  be  credited,  but  there  are  hardly  any  Italians,  Of  course  as  soon 
as  the  line  is  finished  to  Villa  Encarnacion.  Paraguay  will  Ix'gin  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  flow  of  Italian  immigration  from  Argentine 
Republic,  but  hitherto  no  one  has  come  here  except  for  health  or  on 
contract.  For  pulmonaiy  diseases  this  climate  is  most  wonderfully 
beneficial.  Almost  all  the  employees  of  the  railway  have  come  at 
different  times  on  coiitiact.  Even  the  very  navvies  who  are  making 
the  extension  fiom  Pirapo  t<»  Villa  Encarnacion  have  been  brought 
up  under  contract  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  by  the  c(Mitractor. 
Senor  Rodkku  kz. 

The  extension  works  have  just  completed  their  temporary  bridge 
over  the  Pirapo  River,  and  hope  to  get  on  at  a  rate  of  2  kilometers  a 
day.  The  forest  is  a  perfect  jungle  in  front,  and  the  work  of  survey¬ 
ing  the  new  line  has  been  very  much  impeded  for  that  reason. 

Paraguay  has  been  slowly  recovering  from  the  war  of  lsr4-18T0 
against  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  ITruguay.  in  which  it 
is  estimated  that  .'iOO.OOO  people  perished.  Gnce  the  country  gets 
into  connection  with  the  outer  world  there  is  every  reason  t<>  sup¬ 
pose  that  with  all  her  natural  risiources  and  marvelous  climate  she 
will  thrive  once  more  as  she  did  in  days  long  since  gone  by.  when 
she  was  the  richest  portion  of  Spanish  .South  America. 


T'T  Al?  PACT' A 

1  JLJLMJLpI  1  Ur  1  nJL  LUo  1 A 

RICA -PANAMA  BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE 

TIIK  protocol  providing;  for  a  final  reference  to  arbitration 
of  the  boundarv  dispute  between  the  Republics  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama  was  signed  in  Washington  on  the  morn- 
in"  of  March  17,  1910,  by  Dr.  Luis  Anderson  and  Dr. 
Belis.vrio  Porras,  special  envoys,  respectively,  of  Costa  Rica  and 
of  Panama. 

This  dispute  antedates  by  over  eighty  years  the  entry  of  Panama 
into  the  family  of  independent  nations.  It  was  originally  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  from  which  latter  Panama  has  inherited 
the  controver.sy.  In  fact,  even  before  the  independence  of  Colombia 
and  Central  America  from  Spain,  the  same  controversy  between  the 
Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  and  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada 
existed.  New  Granada  claimed  for  its  western  boundaiy  on  the 
Isthmus  a  line  drawn  from  the  Golfo  Dulce  to  Cape  Gracias  a  dios, 
and  Guatemala,  in  its  turn,  claimed  as  far  east  as  the  Rio  Chiriqui. 
d'he  former  claim  would  take  in  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  line  of  both 
t  osta  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  latter  would  take  off  a  considerable 
slice  from  Panama. 

Attempts  to  settle  the  (piestion  were  many  but  fruitless  until  in 
December,  1886,  a  convention  was  signed  in  Paris  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  submitting  the  controversy  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Alfonso  XII,  bv  an  addi¬ 
tional  protocol,  in  1896,  President  Faure  of  France  was  chosen  as 
arbitrator.  On  the  death  of  President  Faure  another  protocol, 
signed  in  1898,  a])pointed  President  Loubet  of  France  to  the  vacant 
office  of  arbiti  ator. 

President  Loubet’s  award  was  made  on  September  11,  1900.  It 
gave  to  Colombia  the  Bocas  region,  and  on  the  other  hand  gave  Costa 
Rica  part  of  the  territory  in  dis|)ute  by  drawing  a  line  across  tbe 
Isthmus  from  Punta  Burica,  on  the  south  of  Pacific  coast,  to  Punta 
Mona,  on  the  north  or  Atlantic  side,  along  certain  watersheds  which 
exist  or  were  supposed  to  exist. 


('opyrijrht  by  Harrls-Kwlnic. 

DOCTOR  DON  LUIS  ANDERSON,  ! 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleniiwtentiary  of  Costa  Hica  on  Special  Mission,  who  has  con- 


the  boundary  question  between  both  countries 
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Owinj'  to  the  lack  of  maps  based  on  actual  surveys,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  was  much  uncertainty  about  the  actual  geographical 
position  of  these  watersheds.  This  was  notably  true  of  the  north 
side.  It  seemed  probable  that  a  literal  following  of  the  award  would 
carry  the  line  west  and  outside  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Colombia. 
An  official  declaration  of  the  French  (lovernment  was  made  that  such 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  award. 

The  matter  remained  in  statu  quo  until  after  the  separation  of 
Panama  from  Colombia  in  November,  1903.  In  1905  an  agreement 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  line  was  signed.  This  is  known  as  the 
Pacheco-Guardia  treaty,  which  was  approved  by  the  Costa  Rican 
Congress  but  amended  b}*  that  of  Panama.  The  amendment  Costa 
Rica  would  not  accept. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1909  the  two  Governments,  hoping  for  a 
settlement  of  the  old  dispute,  formally  asked  the  good  offices  of  the 
Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
in  bringing  about  arbitration  of  the  matter  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Uniteil  States.  Secretary  Knox  agreed,  and  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  the  negotiations  were  begun. 
These  negotiations  were  conductetl  by  Doctor  Porras  on  the  part  of 
Panama,  at  times  assisted  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Panama,  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  and  by  the  Minister  of  that  Republic 
to  the  Ignited  States,  Senor  C.  C.  Arosemena,  and  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  of  counsel.  On  the  part  of  Costa  Rica  they  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Luis  Anderson,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Thanks  to  the  good  will,  conciliatory  spirit,  and  untiring  efforts  of 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Republics,  the  text  of  the  convention 
was  agreed  upon  and  finally  signed  at  Mr.  Knox’s  residence. 
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Title. 


IJate  ftf  re- 
jtort. 


Author. 


AKUKNTl.NA. 


Treasury  Hulletiii  for  190!). 


Dei-. 


12. 1'.KIti 


I’etroleutii  in  .\r);eutina . 

InifKtrtatiou  anil  sale  of  coal  in  Ar(;entiua . 

Shipbuiliiitit!  in  .VrRentina . 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Finanee  for  IHUs _ 

•Vruentitia  railways . 

Cereal  exfxtrts  from  llahia  lilanea . 

Copulation  of  .Vrsentina . 

isteamship  eommunieation  between  Argentina 
anil  Italy. 

I'rosfMH  tixV  opening  of  the  Trans- .\niiine  Tunnel. 
-Vrgentine  grain  proiluetion:  estimate  for  agrieul- 
tural  year  1909-11). 

Navigability  of  the  Rerinejo  River . 

Steamship  service  Itetween  Austria  and  .Argen¬ 
tina:  details  of  eontraet  for  new  subsidized  line. 


Dee 

.  M 

Dee 

.  '27 

Dec 

.  in* 

19(»9 

Jan. 

4 

I91(» 

Jiin. 

1910 

do.. 

Jan. 

it 

iuiii 

do.. 

Feb 

.  Iti 

1910 

Feb 

.  19 

1910 

Dec 

.  1(1 

ItMIO 

Dee 
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RRAZIL. 


Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  I’ernambiieo .  Dee.  29,1909 


Inerea-sed  charges  on  foreign  ve.s.sels  making  lira- 
zilian  ports. 

'I'RAtiE  notes:  Ileavyexportsofeolfeefrom  State 
of  sao  I'aulo,  together  with  heav  y  shipments  of 
ruiiber,  have  maile  the  final  month  of  the  year  a 
heavy  contributor  to  the  export  total  of  the 
country.  .Abnormal  exportation  of  colI*>e  and 
high  prices  of  rubber.  Surplus  of  exports  over 
imports.  January  to  November,  1909,  only 
slightly  greater  than  for  same  jieriod  of  1907. 
Increase  in  value  of  certain  exports. 

I’referential  for  .Amerii’an  goods . 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal . 

New  order  granting  a2ii  jH'rcent  reduction  on  cer¬ 
tain  American  articles. 


Jan.  1,191(1 
Jan.  19,191(1 


Jan,  Id, 1910 
Jan.  20,1910 
.Tan.  '22,1910 


CHILE. 

Rusine-ss  outlook  brighterinChilethanat  any  time  Jan.  5, 1910 
during  last  two  years:  confidence  lieing  restored: 
croiis  promise  well,  with  fair  prices  for  nitrate 
and  copper.  More  men  at  work  and  wages  better, 
which  means  a  greater  consumption  of  imports. 

('hilean  wine  production . do . 

Trade  ANii  Ixdvstriai.  Notes.— Chilean  inter-  Jan.  19,1910 
ests  produced  2(i,4f>X.04j  Spanish  quintals  of 
nitrate  during  la.st  fi  months  of  1909,  against 
21,792,7:12  ipiintals  for  same  (leriod  of  190.S. 

Chilean  (iovernment  has  ordereil  .A(),1:10,0(KI 
centennial  anniver.sary  postage  stamps  from  an 
American  housi'  for  use  in  1910.  I.atest  esti¬ 
mate  on  wheat  crop  for  1910, '2;l,042,00()  bushels, 
a  big  gain  over  1909.  Smallpox  epidemic  at 
Santiago  last  winter  cost  city  more  t  han  ?200,000, 

United  States  gold,  fortreatment  m  iiest houses, 
vaccinal  ion ,  etc.  1  )e|)Osits  of  Chilean  banks  ( )c- 
tober  ;il,  1909,  amounted  to  S70,.579,:171  Cniteil 
States  gold,  with  total  reserves  of  $10.7,801, S9(i, 
on  a  capital  of  $'29,440,'>9S.  In  KKIO  parcel-fMist 
packages  numbering  27,t'iS7  were  received  in  for¬ 
eign  mailsentering  Chile,  against  1S.H07  for  1908: 
these  coveriMl  gooils  to  the  value  of  $171,074  for 
1909,  as  against  $127,0.70  for  1908.  At  close  of 
1909, 1,980  men  were  employed  on  construction 
of  .Arica  to  l,a  I’az  Railway  in  northern  Chile. 

.At  that  time  4")  miles  of  rails  had  been  laid  on 
I  he  Chilean  section  and  0  miles  graded  ready  for 
rails:  24  mih's  laid  on  the  Rolivian  section,  with 
12  miles  ready  for  rails. 

Farm  machinery  in  Chile .  Feb.  .7,1910 

COLOMBIA. 


Spanish  text  and  translation  of  l,aw  No.  57,  of  Dec.  '27.  KKK) 
1909,  whereby  a  new  tarilT  of  consular  invoice 
charges  is  established. 

I.aw  .No.  .79,  of  19(X),  on  fisial  matters  and  mines. .  Dec.  :io,  1909 

Oil  in  Columbia .  Jan.  11,1910 

Celebration  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anni-  Jan.  21. 1910 
versary  of  Colombian  indeiiendence. 


R.  .Al.  Rartleman.  Consul-i  ieneral. 
Ruenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


E.  Rachilleres,  A'ice  and  Deputy  Con¬ 
sul,  I’ernambiico. 

J.  .1.  Slechta,  V’ice-Consul-Cieneral,_Ri« 
de  Janeiro. 

Do. 


Do. 

(i.  II.  I'ickerell,  Consul,  I’ara. 
Do. 


.A.  .A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Eugene  Retts,  A'ice  and  Deputy^Cou- 
sul-Cicneral,  Rogota. 

Do. 

C.  C.  Fiberhardt,  Consul,  Rarranquilla- 
Do. 


LOriS  J.  KAISER. 

Eonnorly  Unilod  Statc-s  Consul  at  Mazatlan.  Moxico.  Mr.  Kaiser,  after  a  sueoessful  career  in  private 
imsiness  in  the  State  of  fliinois,  where  he  aiso  heid  important  positions  in  political  life,  was  appointed 
Consul  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  in  1897,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  His  forty  years’  experience 
in  business  life  as  a  mi'rehant  and  his  courteous  treatment  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  made 
his  service  there  most  etleetive. 


DIA(JKAM  .SHOWING  THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  IWIS. 
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Reports  received  to  March  1,  lUlO — < 'ontiiuied. 


Date  of  re¬ 
port. 


Jan. 

20, 1910 

Henry  P.  Lewis,  A  ice  and  Deputy 

Consul-Geni'ral,  Santo  Domingo. 

Jan. 

22. 1910 

Samuel  McClinloc’k,  Consul,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Jan. 

20, 1910 

Do. 

Fell. 

10, 1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

.■),  1910 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul,  Progre.so. 

Jan. 

10, 1910 

AATn.  AA’.  Canada,  Consul,  A'eracruz. 

Jan. 

11,1910 

Do. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Importation  ami  sale  of  coal . 

HONDURAS. 

Travelinp  in  Hoinliiras . 

The  monetary  system  of  Honduras . 

Xi“ed  of  liankinj;  facilities  in  Honduras . 

MEXICO. 

Importance  of  a  well  organized  system  for  Latiii- 
-Vmeriean  business. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal . 

'I'hree  bulletins  issued  liy  the  Veracruz  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Opiming  for  a  modern  hotel  in  Mazatlan . 

Spanish-.Cmeriean  education . 

Reprehensilile  methods  of  preparing  goods  for 
export. 

Important  patent  for  making  cement  houses 
Annual  report  on  commercial  relations  for  the 
year  1909. 

Centennial  Exposition  to  !«■  held  in  Mexico . 

.\nntial  report  on  commeree  and  industries  of 
Southern  District  of  Lower  California  for 
year  1909. 

Development  of  agricultural  lands  in  Lower 
California. 

Annual  report  on  commerce,  and  industries  for 
1909. 

Landolphia,  a  new  rtiblier  supply . 

Lowering  the  Mexican  import  duty  on  wheat. . . . 

Importation  of  wire  from  Canada . 

The  V'eracruz  Chamlier  of  Commerce . 

Opportunities  for  trade  with  Mexico . 

New  railroad  bridge  and  station  at  Nuevo  Laredo. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the 
calendar  year  1909. 

Extension  of  railroad  from  Madera  to  Terrazas. . . 

PANAMA. 

Report  on  the  Chiriqui  I’rovince  of  Panama . 

New’  explosive  and  company  for  manufacturing 
same. 

SALVADOR. 

Report  of  Department  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  of  the  (lovernment  of  Salvador.  Statis¬ 
tics  of  exports  for  190S. 

URUGUAY. 

Report  of  live  Stock  on  hand,  animals  slaughtered,  Oct.  'J’J.  1909  :  F.  W.  Ooding.  Consul.  Montevideo, 
etc. 

Statistics  of  telephones . do . 

Uruguay  trade-mark  regulations .  Dec.  11,1909 

.Appropriations  for  internal  improvements  in  Dec.  10.1909 
Uruguay. 

.Agricultural  reform  in  Uruguay .  Dec.  17,1909 

-Advertising  propaganda  for  the  United  States _  Dec.  21,1909 

The  ostrich-feather  industry  of  Untguay .  Dec.  22,1909 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Uruguay .  Dec.  23.1909 

Uruguay  salt  interests . ’. .  Dec.  27,1909 

VENEZUELA. 

Tariff  changes  in  Venezuela . 

Freight  and  passenger  rates  on  the  La  Gtiaira  to 

Caracas  Railroad . 

Regulating  the  killing  of  the  heron  for  its  feathers. . 

Consular  manifests  of  cargo  for  Venezuelan  ports.. 

Certain  Venezuelan  consuls  authorized  to  charge 

extra  fees  for  service  outside  of  olTice  hours . 

Jipijapa  (Panama)  hat  industrial  school  estab¬ 
lished  in  Merida,  Venezuela . 

Light  contract  at  Caracas . 

Consular  manifests  for  Venezuelan  ports . 

Decree  making  changes  in  the  customs  tariff  of 
Venezuela... . 


. do . 

Jan.  13,1910 
. do . 

Jan.  1.‘).  1910 
Jan.  17,1910 

Jan.  19,1910 

Jan.  21, 1910  j 

. do . 

Jan.  24,1910 

. do . 

Jan.  2H.  1910 

Jan.  29.1910 
Jan.  31.1910 
. do . 

. do . 

. do . 


Henry  P.  Collin,  Consui,  Mazatlan. 

<t.  II.  .McCioogan,  Consul,  Progreso. 
\Vm.  \V.  Canada,  Consul,  A’eracruz. 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

Chas.  M.  Frei'inan,  Consul,  Durango. 

■Arnold  f  Shanklin,  Consul-Oeneral 
Mexico  City. 

Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Consul,  La  Paz, 
Lower  California. 

Geo.  B.  Schmuckcr,  Consul,  Ensenada, 
Lower  California. 

C.  .A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoras. 

1 

Do. 

-Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

AA'm,  AA'.  Canada,  Consul.  A’eraiTuz. 

I  Do. 

j  .Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Con.sul,  Nuevo  La- 
'  re<lo. 

Do, 

!  Henry  P.  Collin,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 


Pel).  H.  1910  L.  J.  Keena,  Chihuahua. 


Dec.  27,1909  I  .Alban  G.  Snyder,  Consul-General,  I’an- 
ama. 

Jan.  5. 1910  j  Do. 


Jan.  0,1910;  Harold  D.  ('ltini,A’ice-Consul-General, 
j  San  Salvador. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dec.  30, 1909  1.  .A.  Manning,  Consul,  La  Gtiaira. 


Do. 

Jan. 

3, 1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

0, 1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

8, 1910 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

Jan. 

17,1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

20.1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

2’2. 1910 

Do. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 


Of  the  21)5,012,000  Jioctaros  of  land  wliicli  form  the  Argentine 
Republic,  104,300,000  are  arable,  100,000,000  are  suitable  for  cattle 
raising,  and  the  remaining  1)0,712,000  include  a  vast  area  of  valuable 
forests.  Of  the  104,300,000  hectares  available  for  tillage,  but  little 
more  than  19,000,000  are  at  present  under  cultivation;  consequently. 
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6.065.000  HLCTARtS 


3  000.000  HICTAM5 
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1  HECTARE  = 

2.E  ACRES 


EXPLANATION 


THIS  SQUARE 
REPRESE.HTSTHE 
TOTAL  AREA 
OF 

ARGETITINA 
IN  HECTARES 


30.712.000  HECTARE^/ 
mCLUDING,  VAST  ARIAS  OF  EOREST  LANDS  E' 


in  view  of  the  fact  that  Argentina  has  in  so  incredibly  short  a  time 
taken  her  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  workl’s  food  suppliers,  the 
area  available  for  agricidtural  expansion  gives  promise  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  development  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

Of  the  total  of  19,()0(),()()0  hectares  of  land  under  cultivation,  over 
6,065, ()()()  are  under  wheat,  compared  with  3,279,749  hectares  in  1900. 
(i40 
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'Pile  next  most  important  crops  are  jnaize,  linseed,  and  oats.  The 
area  under  maize  is  estimated  at  3,()()0,()()0  hectares,  compared  with 
1,255, .346  hectares  in  1900;  that  under  linseed,  1,500,000  hectaies, 
compared  with  607,352  hectares  in  1900;  and  that  under  oats, 
630,000  hectares,  compared  with  32,500  hectares  in  1900.  The  total 
production  of  cereals  for  the  year  1909  is  estimated  at  over  7,000,000 
tons. 

The  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  linseed,  and  oats  in  1909  were  2,576,009, 
2.336,334,  91 S, 413,  and  435,540  tons,  respectively.  Estimates  made 
hy  the  Department  of  Afjricultural  Statistics  show  the  production  of 
wheat  in  1909  to  have  been  4,278,500  tons;  linseed,  894,850  tons;  oats 
632,550  tons. 

Sheep  farmin''  has  af'ain  increased  in  the  South,  as  is  shown  by  the 
augmentation  of  wool  exports  which  on  January  1,  1910,  had  reached 
559,765  bales,  which  re|)resents  the  number  of  bales  exported  during 
the  lifteen  months  next  ])receding.  The  number  of  bales  exported 
during  the  corresponding  period,  terminating  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
was  532,934. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  are  increasing,  those  for  1909  having 
exceeded  those  of  1908  by  ^=20,000,000. 

It  is  proposeil  during  the  ])resent  year  to  enlarge  existing  ports  and 
open  new  ones,  as  well  as  to  construct  irrigation  works,  roads,  canals, 
sanitary  works,  and  public  buildings,  for  which  an  immense  amount  of 
foreign  capital  will  be  required. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  statistics  for  1909  show  that  during  the  calendar 
year  1909  the  numbei'  of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic  was 
232,458,  as  compared  with  303,112  in  1908.  Of  these  immigrants. 
77,436  were  Italians:  69,980,  Spanianls;  3,536,  French;  2,026,  Eng¬ 
lish;  3,181,  Austrians;  and  2,745,  Germans.  The  occupations  repre¬ 
sented  in  largest  numbers  were  farmers,  55,826;  day  laborers,  33,626; 
merchants,  9,171.  That  agriculturists  and  laborers  should  come 
in  the  largest  nund)ers  is  not  strange  when  one  recalls  that  the  immi¬ 
gration  law  was  framed  to  attract  an  essentially  agricultural  population 
to  the  j)rovinces  of  the  Republic  where  vast  areas  of  rich  soil,  await¬ 
ing  cultivation,  are  at  the  tlisposal  of  the  National  and  Federal 
Governments.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  especially  directs 
tliat  the  Federal  Government  shall  encourage  immigration  and  not 
restrict  b}'  taxation  of  aiw  kind  the  entrance  into  Argentine  territory 
of  foreigners  coming  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  industrial  business,  or  the  introduction  and  teaching 
of  arts  and  science.  That  the.se  provisions  of  the  law  are  enforced  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Argentina  ranks  among  the  first  countries  of 
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the  world  in  its  power  of  attractinfi  immigrants.  It  has  been  stated 
hy  competent  erities  that  Argentina  is  far  more  advantageous  for 
immigration  than  Canada  or  Australia,  owing  to  its  geographical 
situation  and  the  richness  of  the  soil. 


--  ARGENTINiS.  ^ 
IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS  ~ 


LEADING  NATIONALITIES 
OF  IMMIGRANTS 
ENTERING  THE  REPUBLIC 
IN  10OS 


“J..a  Prensa,”  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspapers  in  the  world,  has  arranged  to  install  a  wireless 
service  in  its  office  in  the  cit}'  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  interesting  daily 
newspaper  has  one  of  the  finest  buildings  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  completely  equippetl  printing  establishments  in  the  world,  and 
its  daily  issue  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  The  cable 
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service  of  “La  Prensa”  is  very  comprehensive  and  covers  in  a  very 
thorough  and  efficient  manner  every  country  and  news  center  of 
the  globe. 

The  first  use  that  ‘‘La  Prensa”  will  make  of  wireless  telegraphy 
will  be  the  transmission  of  news  between  its  oflice  and  tbe  exposition 
grounds  during  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  exposition  opens  on 
May  ‘2!i,  1910,  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest,  most  attractive,  and 
interesting  expositions  ever  held,  in  wliich  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  will  participate. 

During  the  exposition  a  large  fleet  of  steamships  will  visit  Buenos 
Aires  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  will  be  equippetl 
with  the  United  wireless  system  that  is  to  be  installed  on  the  building 
of  “La  Prensa,”  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  communicate  at  .sea 
direct  with  the  offices  of  that  great  newspaper.  The  installation  of 
this  service  by  the  largest  daily  of  the  metropolis  of  South  America 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  newspaper  world  of  the  South  American 
continent,  and  affords  a  long-needed  complement  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
the  vast  cable  and  telegraphic  systems  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  DATA  FOR  FOURTH  PAN- 
AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Argentine  tlovernment  and  the 
authorities  of  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  pre- 
])aring  a  number  of  interesting  and  inqiortant  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Republic  and  the  progress  and  devehqmient  of  the 
metro])olis,  for  distribution  to  the  delegates  of  the  Fourth  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  (Conference,  which  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1910. 
Among  these  works  will  be  a  compilation  of  the  annual  statistics  of 
tlie  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  book  descriptive  of  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  a  new  edition  of  the  Argentine  Baedeker,  a  geographic 
and  statistical  map  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  a  fourth  edition 
of  “L’ Argentine  au  XX  siecle.” 

FISHING  VESSELS  FOR  ARGENTINE  WATERS. 

A  trawler  and  three  steam  whalers  have  been  contracted  for  in 
Scotland  by  Buenos  Aires  firms  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 
The  whalers  will  o])erate  in  South  Atlantic  waters  off  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  trawler  will  be  em])lo3'eil  along  the  Argentine  coast. 
Formerh'  fishing  vessels  and  smacks  were  large,  strongh'  constructed 
wooden  sailing  shijis,  but  the  jiresent  ones  are  small  steamers  about 
150  feet  in  length,  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
most  reliable  and  serviceable  craft  obtainable  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  fishing  industrv  in  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Antarctic  and  South 
Atlantic  oceans. 
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NATIONAL  REVENUES  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Tii(>  total  n>V(‘nut‘  of  the  Ko])ublic  is  oflicially  estimated  at 
1*274, 000 ,000  for  the  calendar  year  1000.  The  ])ul)lic  reveiuie.s 
amounted  in  lOOS  to  P2oo,147,SS7,  which  reju'esented  an  increase 
<if  ?] 4,000,000  over  the  precedin';  yeai-.  The  foreign  debt  at  the 
close  of  1000  is  estimated  aj)])ro.\imately  at  $310,000,000  and  tlie 
internal  debt  at  $S7,700,000  and  1*103,300.000.  The  conversion 
fund  reached  the  sum  of  ?2<S, 000,000  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1000.  The  internal  revenues  of  the  Ke])ublic  which  have  almost 
doubled  duriii"  the  last  ten  years,  amounted  in  1000,  to  1?'47,362,134, 
as  against  P4.5,066.o0S  in  lOOS. 

MEDICINAL  HERBS. 

The  Argentine  charge  d’affaires  in  Mexico  states  that  he  has 
received  many  letters  from  chemists  and  ])hysicians  in  Buenos  Aires 
asking  to  be  su])plied  with  sam])les  of  various  Me.xican  herbs  much 
used  in  Mexico,  among  the  Indians,  for  different  complaints.  The 
herbs  mentioned  are;  ‘'Chichicamole,”  useful  as  a  ])urgative  and  in 
tlie  washing  of  clotlies;  the  “simonillo,”  for  catarrhal  trouble  in  the 
bile  ducts;  the  wliite  “zapote,”  u.sed  for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and 
insomnia;  “cuachichic,”  used  for  severe  cases  of  dysentery;  and 
“pipitzhoac,”  useil  in  ca])sule  form  as  a  ])urge  for  children. 

STOCK  BREEDING. 

I'he  im])rovement  which  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  breeding  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  horses  during  the  last  tliirty  years  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  ])astoial  ])rogress  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  pasture 
lands  of  the  Republic  are  well  suited  to  stt)ck  farming  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  es])ecially  true  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
which  90  per  cent  of  the  ranches  engaged  in  this  industry  are  located. 
During  the  year  1909  there  were  .sold  in  the  capital  of  this  Province, 
703  race  horses,  valued  at  $3, 909, .59,5. 

BATTLE  SHIPS  TO  VISIT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Five  United  States  cruisers  have  pi-oceeded  to  Buenos  Aires  to 
attend  the  Argentine  centennial  celebration.  The  names  of  tne  ves¬ 
sels  composing  the  squadron  are:  The  Tennessee,  Washington,  Mon¬ 
tana,  (liester,  and  North  Carolina.  The  scpiadron  is  uiuler  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Stauntox.  The  North  ( 'arolina,  bearing  the  remains 
of  the  late  And)assador  Nabuco,  sailed  from  Norfolk  to  Rio,  where  she 
remained  until  the  rest  of  the  .squadron  arrived. 

INTERNATIONAL  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  CONGRESS. 

In  S<‘ptember,  1910,  the  sessions  of  the  International  Wireless 
Telegraph  and  Electrical  (’ongress  will  be  held  in  Brussels,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Belgium  (lovernment.  The  executive  committee 
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of  this  organization  has  appointed  a  propaganda  committee  for  tlie 
Argentine  Republic.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference 
are  physical  sciences,  terminology,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  4,  1910,  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Buenos  Aires  of  two  new  normal  schools.  The  founding  of 
these  schools  will  help  to  provide  efficient  teachers  for  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  school  population  and  make  possible  the  opening  of  more 
new  schools  which  has  heretofore  been  retarded  on  account  of  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  available  teachers. 

TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY  SCHEDULE. 

The  directors  of  the  Transandine  Railway  announce  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  triweekly  service  between  Buenos  Aires  anti  Valparaiso, 
beginning  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month.  Westbound  trains 
will  leave  Buenos  Aires  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  east  bound  trains  will  leave 
Valparaiso  at  6.30  a.  m.  The  schedule  time  for  the  trip  is  thirty- 
eight  hours. 

INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Scientific  Congress 
of  America  has  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  use  of  the  Colon 
Theater,  Buenos  Aires,  for  its  inaugural  session  on  the  evening  of 
July  10,  1910.  A  number  of  educational  institutions  have  been 
requested  to  permit  the  use  of  their  auditoriums  for  subsequent 
sessions  of  the  congress  in  Buenos  Aires. 

PORT  MOVEMENT  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  year  1909  was  1,639,  representing  a  total 
tonnage  of  cargo  of  33,157,079.  Of  the  vessels  entered  at  the  port, 
888  were  English,  172  German,  and  124  French. 

PROPOSED  SUBSIDY  FOR  FAST  STEAMSHIPS. 

It  is  reported  from  Buenos  Aires  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
get  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  granting  subventions  to  every  European 
shipping  company  whose  steamers  accomplish  the  voyage  from  the 
southern  ports  of  Europe  to  Buenos  Aires  in  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  hours. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  customs  revenues  collected  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  calendar  year  1909  amounted  to  $67,727,772,  as  compared  with 
$53,638,513  in  1908. 
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KAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 


In  order  to  further  expedite  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from 
La  Paz  to  Arica  and  to  permit  the  company  to  make  use  of  the 
large  number  of  laborers  which  it  has  recently  employed,  building 
operations  have  been  commenced  at  three  different  points  along  the 


line  surveyed  by  the  engineers.  The  vigor  with  which  the  work  on 
this  road  is  being  pushed  makes  it  certain  that  within  a  very  short 
time  La  Paz  will  l)e  essentially  a  seaport  by  virtue  of  her  railroad 
connections  with  the  coast.  When  this  national  trunk  line  is  in 
operation  it  will  shorten  the  distance  by  rail  from  Tja  Paz  to  the 
seaboard  by  at  least  one-third. 


1 


BOLIVIA. 


The  trunk  line  connecting  La  Paz  with  Oruro  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  that  line  to  Potosi  and  thence 
to  the  Argentine  frontier,  thus  establisliing  direct  communication 
with  the  Atlantic  coast. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  IN  1900. 

The  exports  of  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  in  1909 
were  valued  at  $1,021,697.23,  $542,372.43  of  which  were  forwarded 
via  Antofagasta,  $339,710.73  via  Arica,  and  the  remainder  via  the 
ports  of  Rosario,  Montevideo,  and  Para.  These  exports  consisted 
of  machinery  and  railway  supplies  invoiced  at  $526,080.60;  cotton 
goods,  $245,450.88;  provisions,  $50,231.38;  kerosene,  $21,634.47,  and 
sundry  merchandise,  $178,299.90. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRST  HALF  1909. 

The  exports  from  San  Francisco  to  Bolivia  during  the  first  half  of 
1909  amounted  to  $183,081.85,  and  consisted  of  flour  to  the  value  of 
$138,578.73;  railway  ties,  $30,185.56;  luml)or,  $7,440;  canned  goods. 
$5,000.61;  and  miscellaneous  articles,  $1,876.95. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  VALENTIn  ABECIA. 

Dr.  ValentIn  Abecia,  ex-President  of  Bolivia,  died  in  Sucre  on 
danuary  8  of  the  present  year.  Doctor  Abecia  wjvs  rector  of  the 
University  of  Btdivia,  and  w’as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  patriotic 
statesmen  of  the  country.  Bolivia  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his 
demise,  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  public  mourning  throughout 
the  country. 


IMPROVED  SERVICE  OF  THE  LLOYD  BRASILEIRO  LINE. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Line,  which  runs  regularly  between  New  York 
and  Brazilian  ports,  has  established  its  own  offices  in  New  York, 
and  has  recently  added  three  new  twin-screw,  14- knot  freight  and 
passenger  steamers  to  its  fleet.  The  new  boats  are  the  Sdo  Paulo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes,  each  of  about  6,500  tons  gross 
register,  which  are  now  being  operated  on  the  line  between  New  York 
and  Barbados,  Para,  Per¬ 
nambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Santos,  with 
fortnightly  sailings.  Other 
recent  additions  to  the 
fleet  are  the  large  freight- 
carrying  steamers  Tocan¬ 
tins,  Purus,  and  Topajos, 
each  7,000  tons  capacity. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  is 
subsidized  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  between  all 
the  ports  of  Brazil  and  the 
River  Plate.  It  main¬ 
tains  its  coastwise  and 
river  service  with  a  fleet 
of  62  steamers.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  line  to  New 
York  about  three  years 
ago  gave  shippers  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  independent 
service. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  entered  into  a  new  contract  with 
the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Navigation  Company,  whereby  the  duration 
of  the  concession  is  extended  six  years.  By  the  terms  of  the  revised 
contract  the  company  promises  to  make  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  present  freight  rates  charged  by  the  company,  and  a  reduction 
of  40  per  cent  on  Brazilian  products,  such  as  unrefined  sugar,  raw 
cotton,  coffee,  mate,  xarque,  lumber,  cereals,  etc.,  when  exported 
from  the  ports  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  produced.  The  new 
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contract  provides  for  the  navigation  by  the  vessels  of  the  company  of 
1,429,348  miles  yearly,  or  an  increase  of  97,674  miles  over  the  old 
contract.  Ten  lines  are  included  in  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  service. 

TIMBER  FOB  RAILWAY  TIES  AND  FUEL. 

While  Brazil  contains  large  forests  and  great  quantities  of  valuable 
woods,  in  many  instances  the  timber  sections  are  distant  from  the 
railways,  difficult  of  access,  and  can  only  be  obtained  for  ties  and 
fuel  at  considerable  expense.  Another  inconvenience  encountered 
in  the  use  of  Brazilian  woods  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
native  trees  are  composed  of  such  a  heavy  and  compact  grain  that 
they  will  not  float  in  water,  thus  rendering  their  transportation  in 
the  form  of  rafts  impossible.  This  greatly  increases  the  difficulties 
of  getting  the  trees  to  the  markets,  and  enhances  the  price  of  the 
timber  at  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  Paulista  railway  system,  which  operates  691  miles  of  track  in 
southern  Brazil,  and  whose  expenses  for  ties  and  fuel  is  about  $300,000 
per  annum,  has  taken  steps  to  raise  its  own  supply  of  timber  by 
planting,  on  a  large  scale,  suitable  trees  of  rapid  growth.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  set  out  60,000  trees,  and  some  of  them  which  were  planted 
in  1904  are  now  about  60  feet  high  and  15^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  i 

base.  The  same  company  contemplates  setting  out  1,000,000 
eucalyptus  trees.  Other  railways  are  taking  up  the  idea,  and  the  I 

raising  of  trees  in  Brazil  for  ties  and  fuel  is  becoming  an  established 
policy  of  the  railways  of  the  Republic.  j 

i 

RESUMPTION  OF  PAYMENTS  ON  FOREIGN  DEBT. 

I 

The  President  of  Brazil  issued  a  decree  on  January  3,  1910,  author-  j 

izing  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  to  resume  during  the  present  year  j 

payments  on  the  foreign  debt  of  Brazil,  thereby  anticipating,  by  one 
and  one-half  years,  the  time  specified  in  the  funding-loan  agreement 
for  the  resumption  of  payments.  Under  the  terms  of  the  funding- 
loan  agreement  which  the  Government  of  Brazil  signed  with  its 
foreign  creditors  in  June,  1898,  the  amortization  of  the  foreign  debt 
was  suspended  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  or  until  June,  1911. 

RESOURCES  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

Of  the  21  States  which  form  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  progressive  in  trade  and  commerce  is  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  native  energy  and  hardihood 
of  the  population,  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  old  pioneers  which 
has  matured  into  the  progressiveness  of  the  upper  classes,  while  the 
lower  classes  have  received  a  new  influx  of  energy  from  the  Italian 
workers  who  have  emigrated  there  in  great  numbers.  j 
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Coffee  growing  is  the  staple  industry  and  forms  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  number  of  coffee  trees  in  that  State  has 
been  estimated  to  be  600,000,000,  and  the  last  crop  produced 
13,036,586  bags,  worth  about  £27,000,000. 

Brazil  furnishes  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  production  of  coffee, 
and  Sao  Paulo  is  the  chief  coffee-producing  State  of  the  Republic. 
But  the  wealth  of  S&o  Paulo  is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  coffee ; 
a  fine  quality  of  rice  is  being  raised  in  increasing  quantities,  and  the 
value  of  its  exports  of  other  commodities  is  growing  from  year  to  year. 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  Sao  Paulo  have  greatly  developed 
during  the  past  few  years;  there  are  over  300  factories  in  the  State, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  is  estimated  at  £7,000,000. 

LEASE  OF  THE  CEARA  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

The  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  of  Brazil 
has  been  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  “South  American 
Railway  Construction  Company  (Limited),”  for  the  lease  of  the  Ceara 
system  of  railways  and  the  construction  of  various  extensions  and 
branches  of  these  lines.  The  railways  embraced  in  the  lease  are  the 
Baturite  and  Sobral  railways.  The  Baturite  Railway  is  now  in 
operation  as  far  as  Miguel  Calmon.  The  company  will  build  the 
extension  of  this  line  from  its  present  terminus  to  the  towm  of  Macapa, 
as  well  as  the  two  branches  to  Ico  and  Crato.  It  will  extend  the 
Sobral  Railway  from  Ipu  Station  to  Cratheus,  and  from  Cratheus  to 
Therezina,  and  build  another  line  starting  from  Fortaleza,  or  other 
convenient  point  connecting  the  Baturite  and  Sobral  railways.  The 
lease  expires  December  31,  1970. 

EFFECTS  OF  PORT  TAX  ON  IMPORTS. 

A  Brazilian  tariff  expert  estimates  that,  with  gold  at  a  premium  of 
80  per  cent,  the  regular  duties  on  imports  into  the  Republic  are 
increased  by  10.72  per  cent  by  the  application  of  the  2  per  cent  gold 
port  improvement  tax,  collected  to  obtain  funds  for  port  improve¬ 
ments.  In  all  Brazilian  ports  2  per  cent  gold  is  collected  on  the  official 
valuation  of  imports,  which  valuation  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner:  Under  a  column  in  the  schedule  headed  “Razao”  is  given 
a  percentage  which  is  intended  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
specific  duty  to  be  collected  and  the  value  of  the  article.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  “razao”  is  20  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  a  given  article  is  $1 
per  kilo,  the  value  of  that  article  is  considered,  for  purposes  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  2  per  cent  gold  port  tax  and  for  other  customs  purposes,  as 
being  $5  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds). 
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CREATION  OF  A  WEATHER  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  BUREAU. 

A  Presidential  decree  dated  November  18,  1909,  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  Weather  and  Astronomical  Bureau,  subordinate  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  The  new 
Bureau  will  make  a  study  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  will  publish  quarterly  and  annual  reports,  giving  the  results  of  its 
meteorological  observations.  It  will  issue  weather  forecasts  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  will  determine 
the  geographical  position  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Republic  and 
publish  geographical  charts  and  maps. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  INSPECTION  AND  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  of  Brazil 
has  been  voted  a  special  appropriation  of  434,600  milreis  for  the 
establishment  of  various  new  services  recently  created  under  this 
department.  Of  this  sum,  44,400  milreis  will  be  used  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Inspection  Service;  316,000  milreis  for  the  establishment  of 
professional  schools;  61,400  milreis  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try;  and  12,800  milreis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Department’s 
agency  in  the  Acre  Territory. 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRON  WORKS  AND  EXPORT  OF 

IRON  ORE. 

The  Victoria  and  Minas  Railway  Company  has  decided  to  establish 
iron  works  at  some  point  along  its  route  and  begin  in  the  near  future 
the  export  of  iron  ore.  It  proposes  to  shorten  its  route,  substitute 
electric  traction  and  increase  its  equipment,  and  expects  to  handle 
3,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  The  company  has  already  entered 
into  contracts  with  four  navigation  companies  for  the  transportation 
of  the  ore  and  has  obtained  from  them  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  freight  rates  on  coal.  The  Bessemer  Steel  Company  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  Analyses  of  the  ore  made 
in  England  show  70  per  cent  metallic  iron.  The  work  of  electrifying 
the  lines  and  establishing  the  works  will  be  begun  not  later  than  June 
of  the  present  year. 

•  LANDS  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Vice-Consul-General  J.  J.  Slechta,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  strongly  urging  changes  in  the  laws  pro¬ 
viding  lands  for  immigrant  settlers  in  Brazil.  The  present  arrange¬ 
ments  provide  that  while  the  immigrant  is  located  on  a  plat  of  land  in 
one  of  the  so-called  nucleus  colonies  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  given  aid  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two  years,  he  must 
eventually  pay  a  considerable  price  for  the  land.  The  minister  pro- 
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poses  that  immigrants  be  provided  with  land,  the  title  to  which  shall 
be  made  over  to  them  conditionally  upon  their  continued  residence 
thereon  for  two  consecutive  years  and  cultivation  of  the  land  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  sjiecified  extent,  and  upon  the  payment  to  the  Government  of  any 
money  due  from  them  for  services  of  the  Government  in  aiding  them 
to  establish  themselves  as  settlers. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

A  recent  report  on  the  cotton  industry  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
contains  the  following  data:  Number  of  factories,  23;  looms,  3,907; 
spindles,  110,996;  horsepower,  7,697;  employees,  7,387;  meters  of 
cloth  produced  in  1908,  50,074,000;  and  the  cotton  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  amounted  to  8,528  metric  tons. 

HERBA  MAT£;  exports,  1909. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  State  of  Paranfi.,  which  is  the 
principal  center  of  the  herba  mat6  industry  in  Brazil,  exported  during 
the  year  1909,  37,996,562  kilos  of  herba  mat6.  The  countries  receiv¬ 
ing  these  exports  were  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  1909. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to 
$41,260,052,  as  against  $88,726,647  in  1908.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  Acre  Territory  alone  amounted  to  $4,224,083  in  1909,  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,842,607  in  the  preceding  year. 


COAL  RESOURCES. 

“La  Union”  of  Valparaiso  treats  of  the  rich  coal  mines  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Concepcion,  Chile,  and  refers  especially  to  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  this  mineral  at  Lota  and  Coronel. 

Excellent  coal  has  also  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Talca- 
huano,  a  detailed  report  of  the  coal  measures  of  that  district  having 
been  made  by  Mr.  Eduardo  Lemaitre,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Geograpliic  and  Mining  Board  to  investigate  the  coal  basin  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Concepcion  and  to  make  a  map  of  the  same.  His 
investigations  showed  that  the  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  Concepcion 
dip  toward  the  sea,  while  those  of  Talcahuano  slant  toward  the 
interior. 

An  area  of  80  kilometers  was  thoroughly  examined,  and  some  of  the 
veins  encountered  therein  were  found  to  be  3^  meters  thick,  it  being 
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estimated  that  the  coal  contained  in  the  district  referred  to  exceeded 
120,000,000  of  tons.  The  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Talcahuano 
Bay  have  been  in  exploitation  for  a  great  many  years,  and  much 
coal  has  been  extracted  from  them,  during  which  time  the  Lirquen 
and  Cerro  Verde  mines  have  established  a  reputation  for  the  excellent 
quality  and  abundance  of  their  coal. 

Chile’s  consumption  of  imported  coal  in  1908  was  1,599,614  tons, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  bituminous  coal  from  Great  Britain  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  There  is  no  duty  on  coal,  and  the  price  for  English  coal 
remains  constant  in  Valparaiso  the  year  round  at  about  $7.30  per 


MAP  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  C0NCEPCI6N,  CHILE,  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  COAL  DEPOSITS,  AND  THE  PORT  OF  TALCAHUANO,  IN  A  COAL  DIS¬ 
TRICT  WHEREADOCK  IS  IN  PROCESSOF  CONSTRUCTION  TO  COST  ABOUT  $5,000,000. 


ton,  the  Australian  coal  selling  at  about  $6.60  per  ton.  Much  of 
the  English  coal  imported  into  the  Republic  goes  to  the  nitrate  fields 
in  the  northern  part  of  Chile,  while  the  Australian  coal  is  largely  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Some  German  coal  is  imported, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  American  coal  finds  its  way  to  Chilean 
ports. 

The  development  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Chile  is  a  promising  field 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  as  there  is  coal  in  abundance 
and  markets  in  close  proximity  to  the  mines.  The  exploitation  of 
the  coal  mines  on  a  large  scale  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  use  of 
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Chilean  coal  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Republic,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  could  be  mined  and  marketed 
at  lower  rates  than  those  prevailing  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time. 

DOCK  AT  TALCAHUANO. 

A  second  graving  dock  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Government  of 
Chile  at  Talcahuano  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £954,022.  Five  years 
are  allowed  in  which  to  complete  the  contract,  which  includes, 
besides  the  graving  dock,  an  embankment  running  parallel  to  the 
Marianao  breakwater,  a  protecting  wall  to  form  a  tidal  basin  for 
destroyers  between  the  new  dock  and  the  existing  one,  and  the 
erection  of  a  floating  crane  of  150  tons  capacity,  which  may  be  used 
by  the  contractors  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Two  electric 
gauntrees  of  capacities  of  4  and  10  tons,  respectively,  are  also  to  be 
provided.  Bids  for  the  work  will  be  opened  on  June  2  next. 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  Chilean  Congress  has  voted  an  appropriation  of  P300,000  to 
be  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  International  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  Chilean  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  will  be  opened  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  on  September  18,  1910.  The  government  park  at  Santiago 
will  be  used  for  exposition  purposes.  Provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  entry  of  all  foreign  exhibits  in  bond. 

One  important  feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  the  Exposition  of 
Fine  Arts  to  be  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago,  recently 
erected  by  the  Government  of  Chile  as  a  permanent  memorial  in 
honor  of  the  centenary  of  independence.  The  United  States  will 
participate  in  this  exposition,  and  John  E.  D.  Trask,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Charles  Francis  W.  Browne, 
a  prominent  artist  of  Chicago,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  as  commissioners  to  represent  the 
American  Government  on  that  occasion. 

The  cruisers  California,  South  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colorado, 
comprising  the  first  division  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  the  supply  ship 
Glacier  will  be  present  at  the  Chilean  harbor  of  Concepcion  during 
the  celebration. 

EXPORTS  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  exportation  of  mineral  products  forms  88  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  Republic.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Chile  was  primarily  a  mining  country,  but  is  only  true  for  the 
time  being,  and  will  be  the  case  only  so  long  as  the  population 
remains  inadequate  for  the  proper  development  and  cultivation  of^the 
15,000,000  hectares  of  arable  land  wliich  is  now  available  for  tillage. 
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EXTRADITION  TREATY  BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  URUGUAY. 

The  “Diario  Oficial”  of  Chile  of  November  30,  1909,  publishes  the 
text  of  the  extradition  treaty  celebrated  between  the  Republics  of  Chile 
and  Uruguay.  This  treaty  will  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  unless 
previously  terminated  by  one  year’s  notice  of  either  of  the  parties 
in  interest. 

PUBLIC  REVENUES. 


The  Chilean  national  revenues  for  the  years  1907  to  1910,  inclusive, 
were  as  follows:  1907,  ^194,978,076;  1908,  ¥'237,854,712;  1909, 
¥'205,199,532;  1910,  ¥'216,526,248.  The  figures  given  for  the  years 
1909  and  1910  are  the  official  estimates  for  those  years. 


MEDALS  CONFERRED  BY  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Director  of  the  Historical  Museum  of  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Valparaiso,  was  conunem- 
orated  by  the  giving  of  medals  showing  the  busts  of  distinguished 
men  of  Argentina  and  Chile. 


CHILEAN  BALED  HAY  IN  PANAMA. 


The  Chilean  Consul  at  Panama  reports  that  the  Panama  imports 
of  Chilean  baled  hay  are  falling  off  on  account  of  defective  baling 
and  pressing.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  and  shrinkage  of  the  hay  in 
transit  the  consul  advises  shippers,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  wire, 
to  place  a  piece  of  wood  at  each  corner  of  the  bale  and  to  cut  the  hay 
longer. 


f 


} 
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FUSION  OF  STOCK-RAISING  SOCIETIES. 

On  December  18,  1909,  the  consolidation  of  the  two  stock-raising 
societies,  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Magallanes,  was  definitely  agreed 
upon.  According  to  the  agreement  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  £1,200,000  to  £1,500,000  and  paid  to  the 
MagaUanes  Company  £315,000  in  shares  and  $630,000. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

A  law’  enacted  b}’  the  Congress  of  Colombia  on  December  10,  1909, 
and  duly  promulgated  by  President  Ramon  Gonzalez  Valencia 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  provides  that  on  and  after 
April  1,  1910,  the  political  divisions  of  Colombia  shall  have  the 
same  boundaries  and  be  the  same  as  they  w’ere  on  January  1,  1905. 
According  to  this  law’  the  Departments  of  Colombia,  wdth  their 
capitals,  are  as  foUow’s: 


Department. 

Capital. 

Department. 

Capital. 

Cartagena. 

Tunja. 

Popayan. 

Bogota. 

Bucaramanga. 

Ibague. 

Cundinamarca . 

i 

The  Territories  of  San  Martin  y  Casanare,  Caqueta,  Goagira,  and 
Choco  shall  be  governed  as  “  Intendencias  ”  (dependencies)  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  Bogota.  New  Departments  may  be  formed 
out  of  territories  having  150,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  not  less  than  $150,000,  gold. 

The  District  of  Bogota,  in  wdiich  the  capital  is  situated,  wdll  be 
governed  by  a  municipal  council,  a  mayor,  and  other  municipal 
officials.  The  property  belonging  to  the  Departments  on  December 
31,  1904,  is  to  be  returned  to  them,  if  it  has  not  already  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  Nation.  The  printing  establishments  bought  by 
the  Departments  wdll  become  the  property  of  the  municipal  capitals. 

The  provinces  in  existence  w’hen  the  law  w’as  passed  will  retain 
the  municipal  boundaries  and  capitals  that  they  had  when  the  law 
was  promulgated,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Chinu, 
w’hich  is  reestablished  with  the  districts  and  boundaries  it  had  on 
December  31,  1904,  in  the  former  State  of  Bolivar.  Should  the 
present  Department  of  Antioquia  be  added  to  the  former  Depart¬ 
ment  of  that  name,  it  will  include  the  same  municipalities  and 
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regions  of  which  it  is  now  composed.  Municipalities  situated  in 
the  littorals  which  communicate  with  the  sea,  or  with  some  Depart¬ 
ment,  shall  not  be  added  to  another  Department. 

MINING  TAXES. 

The  mining  law  now  in  force  in  Colombia  provides  that  the  de¬ 
nouncer  of  a  gold  or  silver  mine  shall  pay  to  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government  before  making  the  denouncement,  the 
sum  of  50  centavos,  and  shall  be  charged  $4  gold  for  the  title  to  each 
mine.  Every  gold  or  silver  mine  having  veins  of  these  ores  shall 
pay  $1  gold,  amiually  for  each  claim  or  pertenenda,  and  such  mines 
containing  more  than  one  pertenenda  (claim)  are  subject  to  annual 
taxation  at  the  same  rate  for  each  additional  pertenenda  or  fraction 
thereof.  Mines  containing  a  less  area  than  a  pertenenda  must  pay 
taxes  at  the  same  rate  charged  for  one  pertenenda. 

Denouncements  made  and  mining  titles  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  mining  code  do  not  require  internal-revenue 
stamps  to  insure  their  validity.  Owners  of  mines  to  which  titles 
have  been  issued  and  which  are  not  in  litigation  may,  by  paying  at 
one  time  double  that  which  they  would  have  to  pay  in  twenty  years 
in  accordance  with  the  code  of  October  21,  1867,  insure  permanent 
ownership  thereto  and  thereby  become  exempt  from  further  taxation 
in  the  future  or  from  registration  or  denouncement  by  anyone. 

Whoever  denounces  a  mine  without  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
complete  the  formalities  required  by  law,  within  one  year  from  the 
time  of  making  the  denouncement,  forfeits  his  rights  to  the  mine  and 
it  thereby  becomes  abandoned  and  subject  to  denouncement  by 
other  parties. 

The  adjudication  of  mines  in  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers  or  streams 
is  prohibited. 

The  provisions  of  the  fiscal  code  governs  concerning  coal  mines 
and  asphalt  deposits,  oil  wells  and  natural  gas,  and  no  concession  for 
the  exploitation  of  these  will  be  valid  without  the  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

EXTRACTION  OF  ALCOHOL  FROM  PULP  SURROUNDING  COFFEE 

BEAN. 

Senor  Enrique  Sanchez,  an  eminent  chemist  at  Bucaramanga, 
Colombia,  has  discovered  that  the  pulpy  covering  of  the  coffee  bean, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  refuse  product,  contains 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  obtained  from  the  pulp  is  of  excellent  quality, 
can  be  easily  extracted  in  large  quantities,  and  is  suitable  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  such  as  the  generating  of  power.  This  useful  discovery 
enables  coffee  growers  to  obtain  a  valuable  by-product  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  considered  a  worthless  part  of  the  coffee  berry. 
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CABINET. 

The  cabinet  of  Gen.  Ramon  Gonzalez  Valencia,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  is  composed  of  Dr.  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez, 
Secretary  of  Gobierno  (Interior);  Dr.  Carlos  Calderon,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Relations;  Dr.  Simon  Bossa,  Secretary  of  Finance;  Dr. 
Jose  Medina  Calderon,  Secretary  of  War;  Dr.  Manuel  Davila 
Flores,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  Antonio  Jose  Cadavid, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Delgado,  Secretary  of 
Public  Works. 

PACKING  HOUSES. 

A  law  published  in  the  “Diario  Qficial”  of  December  3,  1909,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  packing  houses  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Colombia,  and  the  inauguration  of  such  cold-storage  transport 
service  by  land  and  sea  as  may  be  necessary^  for  the  exportation  of 
the  products.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  begin  work  on  the  plant 
within  eight  months  from  November  29,  1909,  and  to  finish  and  com¬ 
pletely  equip  the  same  within  two  years.  The  machinery  imported 
for  use  in  the  industry  is  free  of  duty  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

ABOLISHMENT  OF  FISCAL  AGENTS  AND  INFORMATION  OFFICES. 

El  Heraldo  of  Bucamaranga,  Colombia,  publishes  in  its  issue  of 
January  8,  1910,  the  full  text  of  an  important  legislative  decree 
abolishing  the  offices  of  the  fiscal  agents  abroad  and  the  information 
offices  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  at  New  York,  Hamburg,  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Barcelona,  and  Bordeaux. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  VENEZUELAN  PRODUCTS. 

By  an  executive  decree  of  October  26,  1909,  natural  products  from 
Venezuela  introduced  through  the  custom-house  at  Cucuta  are  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1909  the  public  revenues  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  amounted  to  $5,193,464  and 
$5,255,276,  respectively. 


FOREIGN  MEDICAL  DIPLOMAS. 

In  order  that  foreign  medical  diplomas  be  accepted  in  Costa  Rica, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  issued  by  colleges  or  schools  officially  rec- 
_ognized  by  the  Government  of  the  nation  in  which  said  institutions 
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are  located.  In  addition,  each  diploma  presented  for  registration 
should  be  certified  to  by  a  notary  public  of  the  place  where  it  is  issued, 
and  all  the  requisites  required  by  law  for  the  certification  of  foreign 
documents  must  be  complied  with,  and  said  certification  must,  further¬ 
more,  bear  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  country  in 
which  the  diploma  is  conferred,  and  that  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  Costa  Rica  authenticating  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  nation  in  which  the  school  issuing  the  diploma  referred 
to  is  situated.  After  these  requisites  have  been  complied  with,  physi¬ 
cians  having  foreign  diplomas  who  desire  to  practice  medicine  in  Costa 
Rica,  will  be  licensed  to  do  so. 

AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS. 

The  Director-General  of  Statistics  is  now  at  work  on  an  agricultural 
census  of  Costa  Rica,  an  economic  study  of  great  importance,  the 
written  report  of  which  is  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  by  an  executive  decree  of  February 
10,  1910^  authorizes  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  to  issue 
bank  notes  of  the  denomination  of  20  colones  each  to  the  amount  of 
C250,000. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  “Gaceta”  of  Costa  Rica  of  January  20,  1910,  publishes  an 
executive  decree  prescribing  general  regulations  to  be  followed  by 
public  librarians  in  indexing,  cataloguing,  and  classifying  books 
according  to  a  plan  which  divides  human  knowledge  into  seven 
general  classes,  with  a  special  division  for  works  on  Costa  Rica. 


TOBACCO  CULTIVATION  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  Cuba  to  study 
means  to  promote  the  tobacco  industry  and  measures  calculated  to 
render  more  profitable  and  extensive  tobacco  cultivation,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  most 
important  measures  proposed  by  the  commission  is  the  installation 
of  a  general  system  of  irrigation  works  in  Vuelta  Abajo.  The  com¬ 
mission  regards  this  as  urgent  and  as  the  outlay  for  these  works  will 
be  considerable,  recommends  that  a  definite  scheme  of  annual  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  purpose  be  settled  upon,  as  well  as  the  populariza¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  conferences,  with  practical  demonstrations  on 
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the  plantations,  of  the  best  methods  of  preparation  of  seed,  appro¬ 
priateness  of  such  seed  for  the  particular  soil  and  climate  in  which  it 
is  to  be  grown,  together  with  the  methods  of  fertilization,  transplant¬ 
ing,  crossing,  and  curing  in  accord  wifh  the  most  scientific  processes. 

Other  suggestions  are  a  law  legalizing  the  introduction,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  sale  of  fertilizers;  the  encouragement  of  the  immigration  of 
agriculturists  with  families;  the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
obstacles  which  limit  or  diminish  the  consumption  of  Cuban  tobacco 
in  the  foreign  markets  by  endeavoring  to  secure  reciprocity  treaties 
with  nations  which  are  large  consumers  of  tobacco  manufactured  in 
the  Republic. 


The  commission  has  collected  the  following  data  concerning  the 
consumption  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  countries  which  have,  by  adopting 
higher  customs  tariffs,  materially  hamjiered  and  diminished  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  in  Cuba; 

In  1899  Spain  consumed  cigars  to  the  value  of  $631,666;  cigarettes, 
$100,125;  in  1907  cigars  valued  at  $217,451;  cigarettes,  $637.  The 
total  value  of  tobacco  exported  in  1880  was  $153,141,000,  of  which 
$58,885,725  represents  the  value  of  Cuban  tobacco  imported  by  the 
United  States  during  that  year.  In  1907  the  total  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  $186,428,607,  and  the  value  of  the  product  shipped  to 
the  United  States  for  that  year  was  $61,869,131.  In  1908  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  tobacco  were  valued  at  $188,846,784,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  in  this  trade  amounting  to  $47,669,742. 
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NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  extent  of  Cuba’s  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  apt  not  to  be 
grasped  by  the  unobserving  visitor  to  the  island,  who  thinks  of  the 
two  chief  products,  tobacco  and  sugar,  as  being  the  only  ones  worthy 
of  mention.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Cuban  National  Horticultural 
Society  to  correct  this  false  idea  with  its  splendid  exhibits  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  displayed  at  the  opening  of  the  fair  on  February  2, 
1910,  in  the  city  of  Havana.  The  fruit-growing  industry  in  Cuba  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  With  scientific  methods  applied  to  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  the  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples,  Cuba  should 
within  a  few  years  rival  California  as  a  fruit-growing  country. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  RECEIPTS,  1909. 

An  official  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba  shows 
the  general  collections  at  the  custom-house  during  1909  exceeded  the 
receipts  of  1908  by  $1,916,112.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1908  were 
$22,232,974,  while  in  1909  they  reached  the  sum  of  $24,149,086. 

MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Medical  Congress  which  was  to  have  met  in  Havana  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1910,  has,  through  its  executive  secretary,  postponed  the 
meeting  indefinitely. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  LOTTERY  LAW. 

The  President  of  Cuba  in  a  decree  of  February  5,  1910,  issued  in 
accordance  with  recent  interpretations  of  the  lottery  law,  prohibits 
the  giving  of  coupons,  trading  stamps,  and  all  bazaars  and  raffles, 
except  such  as  are  established  for  charitable  purposes.  The  decree 
further  declares  that  the  issuance  of  ticket  coupons,  and  the  holding 
of  raffles  or  bazaars  in  violation  of  this  decree  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  the  law  affecting  such  cases. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MAINE. 

The  twelfth  annivei-sary  of  the  sinking  of  the  United  States  battle 
ship  Maine  was  appropriately  observed  by  memorial  ceremonies  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Havana  camp  of  American-Spanish  war  veterans,  in 
Havana,  on  February  15,  1910. 

TOBACCO  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Henry  Clay  Company,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Havana  firm  is  granted  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  cigars  and  cigarettes 
in  Peru.  The  contract  requires  a  certain  standard  of  quality  and 
30421— Bull.  4—10 - 11 
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specifies  that  the  company  shall  sell  at  certain  fixed  prices.  The 
initial  order  placed  in  Havana  is  for  43,700,000  cigarettes,  and  271,000 
cigars. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

Two  executive  decrees  have  been  recently  issued  by  the  President 
of  Cuba,  exempting  from  duty  laminated  steel  in  bars  when  imported 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  tin  caps  for  bottles  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  liquors. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


NEW  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  new  customs  tariff  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  went 
into  effect  on  January  1  of  the  present  year,  has  been  published  in 
Spanish  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  part  relating  to  the  imports  is  classified  into  general 
headings  from  “A”  to  “O,”  inclusive,  and  embraces  1,202  sections. 


Export  taxes  have  been  placed  on  the  following  articles : 

Cacao,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos .  |1. 00 

CoSee,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos . 30 

Wax,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos .  4. 00 

Hides  and  skins,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos .  2. 00 

Woods,  grosst  weight,  per  1,000  kilos: 

Guayacan . 50 

Bera . 50 

Yaya . 60 

Precious  woods .  1. 00 

Fiber  of  yare,  cane,  and  other  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  gross 
weight,  per  kilo . 10 


NATIONAL  ARTISTIC  EXPOSITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  National  Artistic  Exposition  of  Photographs,  held  in  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  February  of  the  present  year,  terminated  on 
the  28th  of  that  month  after  a  friendly  and  successful  contest  between 
the  representative  Dominican  women  of  the  Republic.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  consisted  in  a  collection  of  photographs  of  different  types  of 
Dominican  women  over  15  years  of  age  residing  in  the  country  or  at 
present  living  abroad,  with  the  object  of  selecting,  by  a  jury  of  citizens, 
six  of  the  best  types  and  bestowing  upon  them  a  premium  and 
diploma  of  honor.  The  exposition  was  not  only  novel  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  was  higlily  valuable  as  an  educative  and  patriotic  enterprise. 
The  awards  were  made  on  March  26,  1910. 
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NORMAL  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  National  Congress,  by  an  act  promulgated  in  the  “Gaceta 
Oficial”  of  January  5,  1910,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  two 
normal  schools  in  the  Republic,  one  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  other  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  A  second  act  promul¬ 
gated  on  the  same  date  provides  that  all  revenues  derived  from  the 
granting  of  patents  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools. 

MINING  OPERATIONS 

An  American  company  engaged  in  exploit^g  the  gold  mines  of 
Bulla,  has  constructed  a  number  of  houses  for  the  miners  employed 
by  it,  and  as  the  machinery  and  mining  apparatus  to  be  used  in  work¬ 
ing  the  mines  have  arrived,  active  operations  for  the  extraction  of  the 
ore  are  expected  to  begin  within  a  short  time. 

CONVENTION  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  ratified  the  act  of  Brussels  of  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1900,  which  modifies  the  International  Convention  of  March 
20,  1883,  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  which  went  into 
effect  on  the  25th  of  December,  1909. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS. 

By  a  law  promulgated  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  January  13,  1910, 
the  National  Congress  appropriates  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  public  highways  in  the  Republic  during  the  current  year. 
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EXHTBIT  OF  AMERICAN  MERCHANDISE  AT  QUITO. 

After  the  close  of  the  National  Exposition  at  Quito  held  in  1909, 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  keep 
the  United  States  Pavilion  open  in  order  to  give  the  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  new  articles  which  had  recently  arrived  for  exhibition, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  acquainting  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  the  consuming  public  with  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  United  States.  The  continuing  on  exhibition  of  manufactured 
articles  from  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  promote 
commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and  is  a  practical  manner  of  dis¬ 
seminating  accurate  and  useful  information  concerning  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  United  States  for  which  a  demand  might  be  created  and 
a  trade  built  up  in  Ecuador. 
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IMMIGRATION, 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  lias  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
powerful  steamship  company  in  which  it  obligates  itself  to  subscribe 
the  passage  money  of  prospective  Italian  immigrants,  in  redeemable 
bonds  paj’able  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  A  guaranty  of  $40,000  is 
required  of  the  steamship  company  for  the  faithful  execution  of  its 
contract.  The  immigrants  called  for  in  the  contract  are  Italians  and 
are  to  make  their  homes  in  the  Province  of  Esmeraldas.  Each 
immigrant  will  have  the  right  to  take  up  40  hectares,  equivalent  to 
88  acres,  of  public  lands. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  FOR  QUITO. 

The  municipality  of  Quito  has  granted  a  franchise  to  the  E.  II. 
Norton  Comjiany  to  build  electric  car  lines  for  passengers  and  freight 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  All  cars,  machinery,  and  construction 
materials  necessar}"  for  the  equipment  of  the  tramways  may  be 
brought  into  the  country  free  of  duty.  The  construction  of  the  lines 
must  be  begun  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract  and 
terminated  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  said  date.  The 
municipality  is  to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of  the  tram  lines 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  during  the  first  ten  years;  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  which  the  company  or  its  successors  enjoy  the 
franchise. 

REVISION  OF  CONCESSION  TO  THE  PRESS. 

Article  1  of  a  legislative  decree  of.November  8,  1909,  provided  that 
printing  paper  should  pay  a  minimum  freight  rate;  that  is,  the  rate 
corresponding  to  Class  7  instead  of  Class  1  of  the  railroad  tariff 
schedules  in  force.  As  this  constituted  a  modification  which  the 
railroads  would  not  agree  to  and  were  not  obliged  by  law  to  sanction, 
and  rendered  ineffective  the  aforesaid  concessions  to  the  press,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated  a  new  decree  authorizing 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  rates  be  paid  to  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  December  27,  1909,  a 
bureau  of  statistics  has  been  established  under  the  control  of  the 
ministers  of  education  and  finance.  The  bureau  is  created  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  statistics  on  the  schools,  post  and  telegraph 
systems  of  the  country. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  January  17,  1910,  the 
School  Froebel  de  Otavalo  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  normal 
school  and  its  name  changed  to  “Diez  de  Agosto.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  24,  1909,  appropriates  the  sum 
of  4,000  sucres,  equivalent  to  about  $2,000,  for  the  repair  of  the 
road  from  Huigra,  in  the  Province  of  Chimborazo,  to  El  Tambo,  in 
the  Province  of  El  Canar. 

The  budget  of  the  Ecuadoran  Government  provides  the  sum  of 
$5,760  for  the  support  of  the  National  Library  at  Quito. 

By  executive  decree  a  patent  has  been  issued  to  Don  Octavio 
ICAZA  as  discoverer  of  a  very  strong  fiber  in  a  plant  commonly  known 
as  “Escoba.” 

The  municipality  of  Ibarra  has  provided  for  the  numbering  of  the 
houses  and  the  placing  of  signs  showing  the  names  of  the  streets. 


GUATEMALA 


BANK  PROFITS,  SECOND  HALF  OF  1909. 

A  report  of  the  American  Bank  for  the  last  six  months  of  1909 
shows  profits  on  the  business  transacted  of  ?878,849.04,  ^375,000 
of  which  went  to  pay  dividends  on  bank  shares,  the  balance  being 
credited  to  the  reserve  and  other  funds.  The  profits  of  the  Occi¬ 
dental  Bank  during  the  same  period  were  "^937,034. 30,  ^330,000  of 
which  was  used  to  pay  dividends,  and  the  remainder  was  credited  to 
various  funds.  The  bank  statements  referred  to  show  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  banks. 


INVENTION  OF  AUTOMATIC  CHIRURGICAL  NEEDLE. 

Dr.  Julio  Bianchi,  a  Guatemalan  physician,  has  invented  an  auto¬ 
matic  surgical  needle  for  use  in  the  sewing  of  wounds.  This  needle 
is  giving  excellent  results  as  to  its  practicability  and  the  quickness, 
accuracy,  and  safety  with  which  it  can  be  used  in  surgical  operations. 
Many  surgeons  in  Guatemala  have  adopted  this  device  for  use  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession. 

ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  ordered  an  additional  issue  of 
postage  stamps  for  domestic  and  foreign  use,  of  the  denominations 
of  1,  2,  5,  6,  10,  and  12^  centavos.  The  face  value  of  the  issue  is 
^"1, 750,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  printing  £222. 

PATENT  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAILWAY  COACHES. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  granted  a  patent  to  Harry 
Stillson  Hart,  of  Chicago,  for  improvements  in  railway  coaches. 
The  patent  runs  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  Haitian  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  American 
capitalists  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  300  miles  long,  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  of  which  will  open  up  a  large  section  of  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  productive  part  of  the  Republic.  The  President  of  Haiti, 
who  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  railway  construction,  is  encouraging 
the  project  in  every  way  possible  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  has  assisted  the  concessionaires  in  a  most  efficient 
manner  in  the  initiation  and  successful  termination  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

The  possibilities  of  Haiti  are  just  beginning  to  be  realized  by  the 
outside  world.  Foreign  capital  is  being  attracted  to  the  country, 
and  investments  are  being  made  therein  on  a  scale  which  gives  great 
promise  of  an  era  of  exceptional  activity  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Republic.  Haiti  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000  souls,  and  an  area  approximating  8,000,000  acres.  Port 
au  Prince,  the  federal  capital,  is  nearer  New  York  by  water  than  is 
New  Orleans,  and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  to  traffic  and 
exploitation  will  be  in  direct  and  easy  water  communication  with  the 
entire  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  natural  resources  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  country  abounds  in 
valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  lignum-vitse,  out  of  which 
fine  furniture  and  bowling  balls  are  made.  The  precious  metals 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  mining  resources  have 
not  been  developed,  and  the  field  is  as  yet  practically  virgin.  Coffee 
of  a  fine  quality  and  good  yield  grows  on  the  plantations  of  Haiti, 
nearly  all  of  this  excellent  product  being  at  present  shipped  to 
France,  since  better  prices  can  be  obtained  there  for  it  than  can  be 
secured  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  Republic  is  better  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  construction  of  this  railroad  and  of  other  roads 
and  highways  will  fill  a  long-felt  want,  and  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
development  and  material  progress  of  the  country.  The  people  of 
Haiti,  who  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  courteous,  and  friendly, 
welcome  undertakings  of  this  character  and  are  ready  and  willing 
to  cooperate  in  legitimate  transportation  enterprises,  knowing  as 
they  do  that  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Republic  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  excellency  of  its  railroads  and  public  highways. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  POLICE  SERVICE. 


“La  Gaceta”  of  Honduras  of  January  14,  1910,  publishes  the  text 
of  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Government  and  Justice  to  the 
National  Congress,  urging  reform  in  the  constabulary  service.  The 
policemen,  as  at  present  recruited,  are  obliged  to  perform  the  duties 
of  soldiers.  Constant  change  in  their  functions  results  in  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  they  discharge  as 
civil  officers,  and  contributes  to  the  loss  of  prestige  and  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  institution  on  the  part  of  society. 

The  Government  proposes  to  organize  in  the  different  towns  of  the 
Republic  efficient  corps  of  constabulary  capable  of  fulfilling  in  a 
worthy  manner  the  duties  of  their  positions.  For  this  purpose.  Con¬ 
gress  is  asked  to  vote  the  sum  of  ?25,000,  equivalent  to  $9,375  United 
States  currency,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  instruction  for 
police,  the  matriculates  to  be  composed  of  young  men  from  19  to  21 
years  of  age,  who  must  serve  for  two  years  after  graduation.  It  also 
recommends  that  the  period  of  service  in  this  branch  be  lengthened 
and  a  system  of  rewards  and  promotions  be  established  for  efficient 
and  meritorious  work. 

MINING  CONCESSION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated  on  January  13,  1910, 
a  mining  concession  granted  to  Messrs.  Peck  and  Bell.  The  con¬ 
cessionaires  have  the  privilege  of  developing  and  exploiting  all  min¬ 
erals  discovered  by  them  in  a  zone  comprising  an  area  of  300  hectares, 
equivalent  to  660  acres,  in  the  Department  of  Olancho.  •  Witlun  four 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  concession  a  report  must  be 
submitted  by  the  topographical  engineer  to  the  proper  authorities  as 
to  the  class  of  minerals  found  and  the  plans  for  their  development. 
A  report  of  the  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  brought  into  the 
country  for  use  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  capital  invested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  exportation  of  minerals  effected,  is  to  be  submitted  in 
January  of  each  je&r. 

PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION. 


The  parcels-post  convention  between  Honduras  and  Belgium, 
concluded  in  Guatemala  on  the  1st  of  January,  1909,  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments,  approved  by  the  National 
Congress  on  the  2d  of  April,  1909,  and  ratified  by  the  President  the 
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10th  of  the  same  month,  became  effective  on  December  17,  1909, 
and  will  continue  in  force  until  one  year  after  either  country  shall 
have  notified  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  it. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONCESSION. 

The  agricultural  concession,  granted  March  19,  1909,  to  William 
II.  Coe,  has  been  modified  as  follows:  The  usufruct  of  5,000  hectares 
of  public  lands,  equivalent  to  11,000  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
River  Ulua  or  its  tributaries,  in  the  Departments  of  Cortes,  Yoro, 
and  Atlantida,  is  granted  to  the  concessionaire  for  the  cultivation 
of  bananas  or  other  plants  protected  by  the.  State.  The  survey  of 
the  lands  in  question  and  the  plantings  of  bananas  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  year  and  one-half  from  November  5,  1909. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  DOMINGO  VASQUEZ. 

From  Tegucigalpa  comes  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Ex-President  Gen.  Domingo  Vasquez,  on  December  11,  1909.  The 
funeral  obsequies  took  place  on  December  12,  and  were  attended 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  diplomatic  corps,  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  as  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  civil  register,  was  10,632  during  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

The  income  from  internal  revenue  realized  by  the  Government 
on  the  sale  of  liquors  and  brandies  during  the  fiscal  year  1909 
amounted  to  $551,583. 


INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  International  Medical  Association  of  Mexico  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Aguascalientes,  Mexico,  from  Februaiy  k  to  3,  1910,  with 
over  30  prominent  physicians  in  attendance.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  in  Jaurez,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  opposite  El  Paso,  Texas, 
in  January,  1911.  The  officers  of  the  association  are :  Dr.  C.  E.  Husk, 
Santa  Barbara,  Mexico,  President;  Dr.  F.  W.  Taube,  Zacatecas, 
Mexico,  Vice-President,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Steele,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Among  the  visiting  physicians  were 
Doctors  Kelly  and  Goldborough,of  Baltimore,  Marvland. 
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PRIZES  TO  FARMERS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  coffee,  rubber, 
tobacco,  vanilla,  cotton,  cocoa,  anil,  ramie,  and  henequen,  the 
State  of  Hidalgo  has  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  all  lands  devoted  to  the  raising  of  these  products,  and  the 
owner  of  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  farm  is  to  receive  a  premium 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business.  The  State 
of  Hidalgo  has  large  quantities  of  lands  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  products  mentioned,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
and  railways  by  which  the  State  is  traversed  offer  exceptionally  good 
transportation  facilities  for  marketing  the  products. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS  IN  AGUASCALIENTES. 

The  “Diario  Oflicial”  of  January  15,  1910,  publishes  the  text  of 
a  contract  between  the  Mexican  Government  and  Mr.  Juan  Perez 
C'astko,  empowering  the  latter  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  River 
San  Pedro,  in  the  State  of  Aguascalientes,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
50  liters  per  second,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  called 
“El  Puente  y  Sandovales  de  Abajo.”  The  concessionaire  engages 
to  commence  operations  within  twenty-four  months,  and  to  complete 
the  work  within  seven  years.  He  is  granted  the  right  to  import 
free  of  duty  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  necessary  for  executing 
the  work,  and  is  further  authorized  to  construct  any  bridges,  tele¬ 
graph'  and  telephone  lines  that  may  be  required. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  CHANGES  IN  MEXICO  CITY  SINCE  ARRIVAL 
OF  SPANIARDS. 

Senor  Jose  J.  Gomez  Ramirez,  a  Mexican  expert  on  ancient  man¬ 
uscripts  and  inscriptions,  has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  of  the  City  of  Mexico  to  exhibit  in  the 
National  Museum  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  pictures,  plans,  and 
models  showing  the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  since  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
idea  is  to  arrange  originals  and  copies  of  drawings  taken  from  the 
successive  epochs  of  the  life  of  the  city,  together  with  ample  explan¬ 
atory  descriptions,  so  that  by  an  examination  of  them  the  casual 
observer  may  form  an  excellent  idea  of  what  the  capital  of  Mexico 
looked  like  at  different  times  since  the  days  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  up  to  the  present  time. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  total  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  Mexico  is  quoted 
by  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as  £151,336,236,  of  wdiich  £38,721,120 
is  in  bonds  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  City  of  Mexico, 
bearing  4  to  6  per  cent  per  annum  interest.  More  than  £70,000,000 
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are  invested  in  the  National  Railway  of  Mexico  and  £21,078,284  in 
privately  owned  railways,  while  in  miscellaneous  securities  the  hold¬ 
ings  are  light,  amounting  to  only  £20,607,940. 


TORREON’S  FACTORIES. 


One  of  the  greatest  sources  for  the  industrial  development  of 
Torreon  is  the  number  of  factories  it  contains.  These  are  an  oil 
refinery,  three  soda  factories,  two  cigarette  factories,  three  candy, 
one  cotton  goods,  two  ixtle,  one  soap,  five  brick,  four  macaroni, 
one  ice,  three  guayule  rubber  and  two  clothing  factories,  four  lime¬ 
kilns,  and  a  flour  mill. 

PRIZES  FOR  LITERARY  EFFORTS. 

Various  prizes  have  been  offered  by  the  State  College  and  the 
different  literary  and  social  organizations  of  Puebla,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  Mexican  inde¬ 
pendence  in  September,  1910.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to  the 
writers  of  the  best  hymns,  stories,  essays,  or  poems  on  prescribed 
subjects. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  LIBRARY. 

The  National  Museum  Library  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  top  floor  of  the  museum  building  to  the  ground 
floor,  has  been  reorganized  and  the  contents  classified  according  to  a 
well-defined  scheme,  which  provides  for  the  indexing  and  cross-index¬ 
ing  on  cards,  thus  enabling  the  investigator  to  easily  find  any  book 
contained  therein  if  he  knows  either  the  author  or  subject.  This 
library  contains  over  21,000  volumes  and  is  especially  rich  in  histories 
and  works  relating  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America. 

CULTIVATION  OF  HENEQUEN  IN  OAXACA. 

The  State  Government  of  Oaxaca  has  imported  3,000  henequen 
plants  for  distribution  among  the  various  planters  in  the  districts,  who 
will  be  asked  to  keep  the  Government  advised  as  to  the  success 
encountered  in  their  culture. 
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PRIZE  FOR  SYMPHONIC  POEM. 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  publishes  in  the 
“Diario  Oficial”  of  January  25,  1910,  the  conditions  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  by  Mexican  and  foreign  composers  for  a  gold  medal  and  prize  of 
$2,500  (P'5,000)  for  the  best  symphonic  poem  with  chorus,  entitled 
“  Independencia,”  to  be  awarded  during  the  centennial  celebrations 
in  the  fall  of  the  present  year. 

NEW  BREWERY  FOR  SALTILLO. 

A  group  of  San  Antonio  capitalists  have  been  granted  a  concession 
to  establish  a  brewery  in  the  suburbs  of  Saltillo.  The  site  has  been 
selected  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  begun. 

OIL  WELLS  IN  HUASTECA  DISTRICT. 

Three  new  oil  wells  have  recently  been  opened  up  in  the  Huasteca 
district,  and  others  are  now  being  drilled.  A  pipe  line  110  miles  in 
length  will  be  laid  from  the  oil  fields  to  Tampico,  and  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  130  miles  long  is  to  be  built  to  connect  the  oil  district  with 
the  latter  town. 

EXPORTS  OF  HENEQIJEN  IN  1009. 

The  exports  of  henequen  in  1909  were  587,846  bales,  544,300 
bales  of  which  went  to  the  United  States,  39,849  to  Canada;  3,019  to 
Cuba;  450  to  England;  180  to  Spain,  46  to  Germany,  and  a  small 
quantity  to  other  countries.  The  exports  of  this  product  in  1908 
were  693,177  bales. 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  lowered  the  duty  on  wheat  imported 
into  the  Republic  from  February  15, 1910,  to  May  31  of  the  same  year, 
to  1  cent  Mexican  money  per  kilogram.  One  bushel  of  wheat  is 
equal  to  27  kilograms  so  that  the  duty  is  reduced  to  27  cents,  Mexican 
money,  per  bushel. 
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GUADALAJARA  TRAMWAY  IN  1909. 

The  report  of  the  tramway  of  the  Chapala  Hydroelectric  and  Irri¬ 
gation  Company  of  Guadalajara  for  1909,  shows  that  6,400,000 
passengers  were  carried  on  the  trolley  lines  of  the  city  of  Guadalajara 
in  1909,  or  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  passengers  carried  during 
the  preceding  year,  of  1,460,000. 
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NEED  OF  INCREASED  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  in  the  exploitation  and  development  of  her  natural  resources 
is  better  transportation  facilities  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
improved  means  of  communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 
At  some  time  in  the  future  a  railway  will  doubtless  be  built  from  one 
of  the  principal  Atlantic  coast  ports  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  branch 
lines  running  into  the  rich  agricultural  and  mining  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  vast  quantities  of  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
stock  products  that  exist  in  a  natural  state  or  can  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  every  part  of  the  Republic,  for  conveyance  by  rail  and 
water  routes  to  the  seaboaril  for  shipment  abroad. 

An  international  railway  in  Nicaragua  running  from  coast  to  coast, 
with  feeders  extending  into  the  principal  Departments  of  the  Republic, 
in  order  to  be  a  financial  success  and  a  profitable  freight  carrier  and 
developer  of  the  country,  shouhl  pass  between  the  great  lakes  of 
Nicaragua  and  Managua,  gathering  by  boat  and  land  conveyance 
the  immense  quantities  of  exjiortable  products  that  exist  unused 
in  such  great  profusion  in  and  around  these  splendid  bodies  of  fresh¬ 
water  lakes  and  the  large  territory  tributary  thereto  and  transport 
them  to  the  ocean  termini  of  the  line  for  export  to  the  marts  of  the 
world.  There  are  two  well-known  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  excellent  ports  could  be  established  and  where  sufficient  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  couhl  be  jirovided  to  adequately  care  for  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  volume  of  trade  that  could  be  secured  for  many 
years  in  the  future  by  the  interior  railway  system  of  the  Rejmblic. 
One  of  these  places  is  at  Bluefields,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Escondido 
or  Segovia  River,  and  the  other  is  at  Monkey  Point.  The  former  is 
now  the  center  of  a  fertile  and  populous  district  and  of  an  active  and 
growing  trade,  while  the  latter  lies  in  an  undeveloped  and  somewhat 
unproductive  zone  of  the  Rejiublic.  To  reach  Monkey  Point  a 
railway  would  have  to  be  constructed  through  mountainous  and 
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swampy  lands,  much  of  whicli  is  unsuited  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
coast,  and  would,  therefore,  have  to  depend  largely  for  local  traffic 
on  the  colonization  ami  development  of  the  rich  adjacent  territory, 
all  of  which  would  take  time  and  require  the  investment  of  much 
caj)ital  and  labor.  At  either  of  these  places,  however,  terminals 
coukl  be  provided  that  woukl  put  loaded  cars  alongside  the  ship, 
insuring  the  safe  and  rapid  transfer  of  the  cargo  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Here,  then,  is  a  promising  field  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  an  enterj)rise  that  could  not  fail,  if  properly  managetl,  to  be  profit¬ 
able  from  the  very  beginning,  and  which  would  be  a  great  and 
powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  a  large  section  of  the  richest 
part  of  the  Republic. 

DEATH  OF  A  PROMINENT  NICARAGUAN. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  sudden 
and  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Pedro  Andres  Fornos  Diaz,  one  of  her 
ablest  statesmen  and  most  brilliant  sons.  Doctor  Diaz  lost  his  life  at 
Greytown  in  January  of  the  present  year  while  attempting  to  pass 
the  dangerous  bar  at  that  place  during  a  heavy  sea.  He  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  among  the  natives  and  foreigner's,  and  his  loss  is  keenly 
felt  in  Nicaragua,  and  especially  in  Bluefields,  where  he  spent  the 
last  year's  of  his  life. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  American  Consul  at  Managua  gives  the  live  stock  in  the 
Republic  on  October  18,  1909,  as  follows:  Cattle,  252,070  head; 
horses,  28,276  head;  asses,  1,343  head;  mules,  6,078  head;  sheep,  338 
head;  goats, 979  head;  and  hogs,  11,591  head.  The  number  of  head 
of  live  .stock  slaughtered  during  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1908,  was:  Cows,  10,260;  bullocks,  4,655;  bulls,  1,789:  oxen,  1,306. 


CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  number  of  native  cattle  in  Panama  is  estimated  at  5,000  head. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Republic  has  enough  grazing  lands  to  sup¬ 
port  500,000  head  of  cattle,  which  would  not  only  supply  the  country 
with  all  the  fresh  milk  and  beef  needed,  but  would  make  it  a  meat¬ 
exporting  country.  The  press  is  urging  stock  raisers  to  import 
horses  and  cattle  of  the  best  blood  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
native  stock. 
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SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PANAMA. 

The  work  of  improving  certain  sections  of  the  city  of  Panama,  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  sanitary  excellence  prescribed  by 
the  department  of  health,  was  begun  on  December  6,  1909,  and  is 
now  nearing  completion  in  most  of  the  districts  covered  by  the  plans 
and  estimates.  The  laying  of  water  and  sewer  pipes,  together  with 
the  grading,  curbing,  and  macadamizing  of  the  principal  streets  is 
being  pushed  with  vigor  in  the  different  suburbs  of  the  city. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  by  an  executive  decree  of  January  17, 
1910,  set  apart  the  afternoon  of  January  21  as  a  public  holiday  for 
all  government  offices  in  order  to  enable  the  employees  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Panama. 

CONTRACT  FOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  Government  of  Panama,  through  its  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  has  contracted  to  purchase  30,000  copies  of  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Isthmian  Reader”  in  four  volumes  for  the  sum  of  $9,600, 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Republic. 

STATUE  TO  BALBOA. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Panama  has  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Balboa,  who  discovered 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  Septembers,  1513.  The  statue  is  to  be  of  bronze, 
with  a  pedestal  of  marble,  and  will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  of  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

REPAIR  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  President  of  Panama,  by  an  executive  decree  of  January  19, 
1910,  provides  an  additional  fund  of  $50,000  for  the  repair  of  public 
buildings  and  roads. 


DUTIES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 


A  general  law  was  passed  by  the  National  Congress  on  June  9,  1909, 
prescribing  the  duties  and  limitations  of  action  of  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments  and  mode  of  collection  and  disbursement  of 
public  moneys. 

Article  4  of  the  act  provides  that  every  law  which  authorizes  the 
placing  of  a  loan  must  specify  the  means  with  which  the  interest  and 
principal  is  to  be  repaid. 
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Article  16  provides  that  the  general  budget  is  to  be  the  basis  for  all 
governmental  expenditures  and  shall  contain  an  estimate  of  the 
revenues  destined  to  cover  the  various  items  of  expense  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  departments.  It  further  provides  that  revenue  in  excess 
of  that  needed  for  said  items  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt. 

Articles  17  and  18  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  budget  shall 
be  prepared.  The  minister  of  finance  makes  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  revenues  of  the  country  for  the  coming  year,  and  presents 
this  to  the  Chief  Executive,  who,  with  his  ministers,  assigns  to  each 
governmental  department  the  sum  at  its  disposal.  Each  minister 
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then  prepares  the  estimates  of  expenditure  of  the  departments 
under  his  charge  in  accordance  with  the  total  sum  assigned  to  his 
branch  of  the  administrative  government.  From  the  individual 
department  estimates  the  minister  of  finance  prepares  the  general 
budget  and  the  corresponding  message.  This  message  explains  the 
reasons  for  changes  in  the  budget  in  force  during  the  preceding  year. 

PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

The  negotiations  for  a  change  of  gauge  in  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railway  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Argentine  Government  and  various  railway 
officials  and  financiers  of  that  country.  The  Argentine  Government 
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has  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  rolling  stock  of  the  Para<;uay 
Central,  thus  rendering  possible  the  change  from  the  broad  to  narrow 
gauge  without  financial  loss.  The  conditions  which  called  for  the 
change  in  gauge  was  the  impossiblity  under  existing  circumstances  of 
establishing  physical  continuity  with  the  Argentine  connecting 
systems  of  the  narrow  gauge  type.  The  contracts  which  the  Para¬ 
guay  Central  Railway  has  entered  into  require  it  to  complete  its 
extension  to  Encarnacion,  thus  establishing  the  physical  link  with 
the  Argentine  North-Eastern,  and  the  narrow-gauging  and  reequip¬ 
ment  of  its  lines  within  two  years. 

LAW  CONCERNING  SALE  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

Paraguay  has  recently  promulgate<l  a  law  providing  that  patent 
medicines,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  shall  not  be 
placed  on  sale  without  the  authorization  of  the  National  Department 
of  Health.  There  must  be  printed  on  each  receptacle  a  detailed 
statement  showing  the  chemical  contents  of  the  compound  by 
elements. 


COMMERCE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

According  to  statistics  published  in  “El  Diario”  of  Lima,  the 
commerce  for  the  first  half  of  1909  amounted  to  £4,122,142,  consisting 
of  imports  £1,913,570,  and  exports  £2,208,572,  as  compared  with 
£5,264,540,  made  up  of  imports  £2,891,210  and  exports  £2,373,330 
for  the  same  period  of  1908.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
exports  iluring  the  period  referred  to: 


Articles. 

First  haif, 
1909.  o 

First  half, 
1908.0 

3,740 

455,752 

220.308 

3,518 

8,213 

23,023 

1  47,098 

7,043 

383,854 

207,939 
:  8,994 

!  13,082 

31,337 
49,368 

Cotton: 

Hides . 

Cocaine . 

Rubber . 

Petroieum  (crude) . 

Value  in  pounds  sterling. 
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NEW  LAND  LAW  FOR  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICTS. 


The  National  Congress  of  Peru,  on  December  21,  1909,  passed  a  law 
relating  to  the  alienation  of  public  lands  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
the  Republic.  The  object  of  the  law  is  the  promotion  of  colonization 
and  progress  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Peru,  together  with  the 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the  zone  affected 
thereby.  Article  1  of  said  law'  declares  that  all  public  mountain  lands 
which  at  the  date  of  the  present  law  have  not  been  legally  acquired 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  December  31,  1908, 
or  the  Civil  Code,  to  be  the  property  of  the  State  and  alienable  only 
by  sale,  denunciation,  concession,  or  gift. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  UCAYLI  RAILWAY  CONTRACT. 

A  recent  law  passed  by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  Ucayli  Railway 
contract  so  as  to  provide  for  its  immediate  construction  and  to 
increase  the  government  subsidy  to  not  more  than  £2,000,000,  was 
promulgated  on  January  18,  1910. 


BOUNDARY  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 

“  El  Comercio,”  of  Lima,  of  January  11, 1910,  states  that  the  treaty 
signed  in  Rio  Janeiro  on  September  8,  1909,  by  the  representatives 
or  Brazil  and  Peru,  concerning  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Amazon  basin,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Peru. 

30421— Bull.  4—10 - 12 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

A  fortnightly  steamship  service  was  inaugurated  on  October  8, 
1909,  by  the  sailing  on  that  day  of  the  steamer  Loreto  from  Iquitos  to 
Yurimangas.  The  steamers  are  scheduled  to  sail  from  Yurimangas 
the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  and  from  Iquitos  the  8th  and  22d. 

RAILWAY  FROM  CHILETE  TO  MAGDALENA. 

On  December  13,  1909,  the  President  of  the  Republic  authorized 
the  Minister  of  Fomento  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  that 
section  of  the  Pacasmayo  Railway  which  is  to  connect  Chilete  with 
Magdalena. 

COMPLETION  OF  BREAKWATER  AT  MOLLENDO. 

Five  years  ago  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  for  the  port  of 
Mollendo  was  contracted  for  by  the  Government  of  Peru.  It  is 
made  of  huge  stones  and  granite  blocks  averaging  12  tons  each  in 
weight,  about  25  of  which  are  laid  monthly.  The  work  on  the 
breakwater  is  now  practically  terminated,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
will  be  required  in  which  to  give  the  finishing  touches.  When 
completed  the  breakwater  will  have  cost  $500,000. 

MODEL  SANATORIUM. 

A  magnificent  new  sanatorium  opened  its  doors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  in  the  village  of  Chosica,  in  the  hill  country  of 
Peru,  30  miles  from  Lima,  and  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  the 
residents  of  that  city.  The  sanatorium  is  fitted  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  has  an  efficient  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

SHEEP  RAISING. 

The  topographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  Peru  are  favorable 
to  the  profitable  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  as  is  proved  by  the 
steady  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  of  the 
table-lands,  where  the  best  conditions  for  its  development — that  is 
to  say,  a  suitable  climate  and  good  pasturage — are  found.  The 
principal  districts  in  which  this  industry  thrives  are  Cajamarca, 
Junin,  Ayacucho,  Anta,  Acomayo,  Canas,  Cuzco,  Chumbivilcas, 
Arequipa,  La  Libertad,  Ancachs,  and  Pimo.  The  yield  of  wool  in 
these  districts  varies  from  2  to  6^  pounds  per  head,  according  to  the 
breed  of  sheep  and  the  intelligence  shown  in  methods  of  handling 
the  flocks. 

FAST  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

A  fast  steamship  service  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1909, 
between  the  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  and  Europe  by  the 
German  Kosmos  Steamship  Company.  The  Rhodopsis  and  the 
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Heluan,  which  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  Kosmos  fleet,  are 
14, 000- ton  twin-screw  steamers  fitted  with  all  modem  appliances 
calculated  to  render  traveling  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  These 
steamers  will  make  special  connections  at  Valparaiso  with  the 
Trans-Andean  Railway  in  order  to  permit  passengers  to  make  the 
trip  by  rail  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  there  make  inunediate  Connection 
with  another  steamer  of  the  company  which  will  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  them. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  the  Kosmos  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  has  been  granted  similar  privileges  to  those  extended 
certain  other  steamship  companies  operating  in  South  America  in 
the  matter  of  fumigation  and  light-house  and  stamp  taxes. 

PROPOSED  NEW  TARIFF. 

On  January  14,  1910,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the 
tariff  reform  bill  submitted  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses. 
The  principal  object  of  the  bill  is  to  substitute  a  schedule  of  ad  va¬ 
lorem  duties  for  a  schedule  of  specific  duties. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  commissioned  Dr.  Vicente  Villan 
to  study  irrigation  possibilities  at  the  points  known  as  “Pampa  del 
Medio  Mundo,”  “Quebrada  de  Rio  Seco,”  and  “Tauta  Lainas,”  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Supe  and  Huacho. 

CONSXJliAR  REOXJXATIONS. 

The  law  relating  to  the  collection  of  consular  fees  which  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  January  5,  1910,  pro¬ 
vides  that  consular  officers  shall  collect  for  the  verification  of  invoices 
of  goods  destined  for  shipment  to  Peru  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent 
of  the  declared  value  of  the  invoice.  The  law  further  provides  that 
consuls  shall  collect  such  fees  for  their  notarial  acts  as  are  authorized 
by  law. 
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SOCIETY  OF  FEDERATED  ARTISANS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Society  of  Federated  Artisans 
of  Central  America  is  published  in  the  “Diario  Oficial”  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador  of  January  13,  1910.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  oi  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  various  work¬ 
ingmens’  associations  of  Central  America  and  the  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  calculated  to  promote  their  material  welfare  and  progress. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SALVADOR. 

The  semiannual  statement  of  the  National  Bank  of  Salvador  shows 
the  coin  reserve  in  the  main  branch  of  the  institution  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  to  be  C  9,220  ($3,458)  in  excess  of  the  legal  liabilities 
of  the  bank,  not  including  an  additional  coin  reserve  of  C  211,662 
($79,373)  in  its  branch  offices.  The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is 
C  500,000  ($187,500)  and  it  has  a  circulation  of  bank  notes  of  C  360,- 
152  ($135,057). 

BURRELL  CLAIM. 

The  “Diario  Oficial”  of  San  Salvador  of  January  5,  1910,  states 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government  has  made  the  last  payment  on  the 
Burrell  claim. 
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PROTOCOL  BETWEEN  URUGUAY  AND  ARGENTINA. 


The  text  of  the  protocol  signed  on  January  5,  1909,  by  the  special 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  concerning  the  navigation  and  use  of  the  waters 


of  the  River  Plate  and  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  as  follows; 

1.  The  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  both 
peoples  are  reciprocal  in  the  desire  to  cultivate 
and  maintain  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship 
fortified  by  the  common  origin  of  the  two 
nations. 

2.  With  the  object  of  giving  greater  eflScacy 
to  the  preceding  declaration,  and  eliminating 
any  resentment  which  might  have  remained 
as  a  result  of  past  differences,  the  signatories 
agree  that  these  differences,  not  having  been 
capable  of  causing  or  inferring  offense,  are  to 
be  considered  as  incapable  of  duration,  and 
in  no  respect  as  diminishing  the  spirit  of 
harmony  which  animates  the  two  countries 
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or  the  considerations  which  they  mutually  extend  to  each  other. 


3.  The  navigation  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Plate  will  continue  without 
alteration  as  up  to  the  present  date,  and  whatever  difference  may  arise  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  will  be  removed  and  resolved  in  the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  and  harmony  which 


has  always  existed  between  the  two  countries. 


EXTENSION  OF  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  OF  URUGUAY. 


It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  Midland  Railway  of 
Uruguay  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an  extension  of  its  line 
from  Paysandu  to  Fray  Bentos,  on  the  Uruguay  River.  As  Fray 
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Bentos  has  a  deep-water  harbor  for  ocean  steamers  of  not  more  than 
5,000  tons,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  become  a  regular  port  of  call  for 
steamship  companies. 

BUILDINGS  BILL. 

A  bill  has  been  recently  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  which  provides  that  all  buildings  hereafter  erected  on  the 
avenues  and  boulevards  of  the  capital  from  Boulevard  Artigas  out¬ 
ward,  must  leave  a  space  of  4  meters  between  their  principal  front 
and  the  sidewalk.  Proprietors  who  build  in  accordance  with  this  act 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  a  property  tax  on  three-fourths 
of  the  space  so  left. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUND  FOR  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  which 
apportions  the  $600,000  provided  by  the  public  works  loan  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  interior.  The  funds  provided  by  the  loan 
are  apportioned  as  follows:  Department  of  Salto,  $42,570;  Rocha, 
$45,000;  San  Jose,  $47,100;  Maldonado,  $47,000;  Canelones,  $50,000; 
Soriano,  $44,000;  Rivera,  $39,900;  Tacuarembo,  $39,400;  Minas, 
$32,000;  Rio  Negro,  $28,000;  Treinta  y  Tres,  $37,000;  Durazno, 
$27,000;  Flores,  $32,500;  Florida,  $26,500;  Cerro  Largo,  $62,547. 
The  distribution  of  this  fund  enables  the  departments  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  necessary  municipal  improvements. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  RECEIPTS,  1909. 

The  total  custom-house  receipts  for  eleven  months  of  1909 
amounted  to  $12,928,886,  as  compared  wdth  $12,533,826  during  the 
same  period  of  1908. 

BANK  DIVIDEND. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and 
River  Plate  Bank,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  declares  a  20  per 
cent  dividend  for  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  RECEIPTS  IN  1909. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  of  Uruguay  for 
the  year  1909  amoimted  to  £54,898  as  compared  with  £51,948  in 
1908. 
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FLOATING  DOGE  AT  PUERTO  CABELLO, 

The  floating  dock  and  shipbuilding  yard  at  Puerto  Cabello  are 
adequately  equipped  for  the  repair  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  now  operating  in  Caribbean  waters,  and  are  able  to 
render  prompt  and  efficient  services.  The  dock  is  300  feet  long  by 
80  feet  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  19  feet.  It  is  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,500  tons,  and  has  an  approximate  power 
of  2,000  tons. 

The  docks  are  surrounded  by  wharves  for  the  accommodation 
of  vessels  requiring  repairs,  and  there  are  ample  stocks  available  and 
excellent  facilities  for  coaling.  Any  steam  or  sailing  vessel  plying 
in  West  Indian  waters  can  be  repaired  in  these  docks  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  of  a  character  of  workmanship  that  is  first  class  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  mechanical  workshops  are  supplied  with  instruments, 
tools,  and  materials  of  every  description,  and  a  trained  corps  of  skilled 
artisans  and  expert  engineers  are  constantly  on  hand  to  perform  and 
superintend  the  work  of  repair. 

These  docks  have  done  much  to  make  Puerto  Cabello  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  of  South  America,  and  their  establishment  and 
support  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  is  of  great  convenience  and 
service  to  shipping  in  that  part  of  the  world.. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LIGHTING  SERVICE  IN  CARACAS. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  “  Compania  Anonima  del  Gas  y  de  Luz  Electrica,  ”  of  Caracas, 
by  which  the  former  agreed  not  to  establish  a  government  system  of 
lights  for  a  period  of  four  years,  which  may  be  extended  for  a  period 
of  four  years  more  and  redelivered  to  the  company,  all  the  installa¬ 
tions,  posts,  and  lines  reserved  by  the  Government  in  the  contract  of 
May  24,  1909.  The  Electric  Lighting  Company  contracts  to  extend 
the  public  lighting  service  until  the  number  of  lights  reaches  600, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  therefor  from  Bs.  2.75  (S0.51)  toBs.2  ($0,386) 
per  day. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO  COMMEMORATE  CENTENNIAL  OF  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE. 

The  commission  designated  by  the  National  Government  to  select 
a  design  for  a  new  postage  stamp,  which  is  to  commemorate  the  first 
centennial  of  Venezuelan  independence,  after  examining  43  designs 
gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  one  submitted  by  ^Ir.  Pablo  W. 
Hernandez. 
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CENSUS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  recent  census  of  the  governmental  employees  in  the  various 
Departments  gives  the  following  figures:  Interior,  576;  Foreign 
Affairs,  143;  Finance,  1,039;  War,  6,949;  Fomento,  1,189;  Public 
Works,  29;  Education,  1,450.  In  the  figures  given  for  the  War 
Department  there  are  included  the  soldiers  of  the  National  Army, 
numbering  5,632,  and  the  sailors  in  the  Navy  to  the  number  of  457. 

CONSULAR  MANIFESTS  FOR  VENEZUELAN  PORTS. 

With  a  view  to  offering  greater  facilities  to  captains  of  ships  and 
to  commerce,  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  authorized  its  con¬ 
suls  to  issue  to  masters  of  vessels,  on  request  and  upon  payment  of 
the  consular  fee  charged  for  each  manifest,  separate  manifests 
covering  the  cargo  intended  for  each  port  of  the  Republic. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  REVENUE  STAMPS. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Fomento  to  super¬ 
intend  the  lithographing  of  10,000,000  revenue  stamps  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  of  B  0.01  finished  its  work  on  January  28,  1910. 

INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  La  Guaira  to  Caracas  Railway  Company  has  increased  the 
freight  rate  on  coffee,  cacao,  and  barley  1  bolivar  ($0,193)  per  ton  of 
1,000  kilos,  or  2,204.6  pounds.  The  freight  rate  on  these  products 
before  the  increase  went  into  effect  was  14  bolivars  per  ton. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS. 

The  printing  of  the  50,000  postal  cards,  authorized  by  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Decree  of  November  29,  1909,  was  finished  January  25,  1910. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Venezuela  of  January  25,  1910,  publishes 
the  text  of  an  executive  decree  which  went  into  effect  February  4, 
1910,  which  rearranges  the  articles  and  commodities  of  commerce 
in  a  schedule  of  9  pay  classes,  a  free  class  and  a  prohibited  class. 
Especially  of  interest  to  American  shippers  is  the  clause  requiring 
that  preserved  food  products  and  flour  be  accompanied  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  inspection  certificate. 

A  ministerial  order  of  December  18,  1909,  provides  that  potatoes 
in  a  budding  state,  suitable  for  use  as  seed,  are  to  be  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  5  centimes  per  kilogram. 
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